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Woctes Ambrosianae, 
No. XL. 


XPH A’EN ZTMIMIOLIO KTAIKQN MEPINIZZXOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KA@HMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 
x. 
PHOC, ap Ath, 
ad 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “‘*Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING FEOPLE, 
Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
But GA1LY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene I. 
The Octagon.—Time—Ten. 
Nortu. SHEPHERD. TICKLER. 


NORTH. 

Thank heaven, my dear Shepherd, Winter is come again, and Edinburgh is 
‘beginning once more to look like herself, like her name and her nature, with 
rain, mist, sleet, harr, hail, snow I hope, wind, storm—would that we could 
but add a little thunder and lightning—The Queen of the North. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo could you, sir, wi’ a’ your time at your ain command, keep in and 
about Embro’ frae May to December? The city, for three months in the dead 
o’ simmer, is like a tomb. 

TICKLER,—(in a whisper to the SHEPHERD.) 

The widow—James—the widow. 

SHEPHERD,—(aloud.) 

The weedow—sir—the weedow! Couldna he hae brocht her out wi’ him 
to the Forest? At their time o’ life, surely scandal wud hae held her tongue. 

TICKLER. 

Scandal never holds her tongue, James. She drops her poison upon the 
dew on the virgin’s untimely grave—her breath will not let the grey hairs 
rest in the mould—— 


Vor. XXIV. aR 
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SHEPHERD. 

Then, Mr North, marry her at ance, and bring her out in Spring, that you 
may pass the hinney-moon on the sunny braes o’ Mount-Benger. 

NOBTH. 

Why, James, the moment I begin to press matters, she takes out her pocket- 
handkerchief—and through sighs and sobs, recurs to the old topic—that twen- 
ty thousand times told tale—the dear old General. 

SHEPHERD. 

Deevil keep the dear old General ! Hasna the man been dead these twunty 
years ? And if he had been leevin’, wouldna he been aulder than yoursell, and 
far mair infirm? You're no in the least infirm, sir. 

NORTH. 

Ah, James! that’s all you know. My infirmities are increasing with 
years—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Wad you be sae unreasonable as to expect them to decrease with years ? 
Are her infirmities—— 

NORTH. 

Hush—she has no infirmities. 

SHEPHERD. 
Nae infirmities! Then she’s no worth a brass button. But let me ask you 
ae interrogatory.—Hae ye ever put the question? Answer me that, sir. 
NORTH. 
Why, James, I cannot say that I ever have—— 
SHEPHERD. 

What ! and you expeck that she wull put the question to you ? That would 
indeed be puttin’ the cart before the horse. If the women were to ask the 
men there wad be nae leevin’ in this warld. Yet, let me tell you, Mr North, 
that it’s“a shamefu’ thing to keep playin’ in the way you hae been doin’ for 
these ten years past on a young womans feelings 

TICKLER. 
‘ Ha—ha—ha—James !—A young woman! Why, she’s sixty, if she’s an 
our. 


You lie. 





NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 

That's a douss on the chops, Mr Tickler. That’s made you as red in the face 
as a Bubbly-Jock, sir. O the power o’ ae wee bit single monosyllabic sylla- 
ble o’ a word to awawken a’ the safter and a’ the fiercer passions! Dinna keep 
bitin’ your thoomb, Mr Tickler, like an Itawlian. Make an apology to Mr 
North—— 

NORTH. 
Pp 1 _ accept of no apology. The man who calls a woman old deserves 
ea ° 
SHEPHERD. 
Did you call her auld, Mr Tickler ? 
TICKLER. 

To you, sir, I will condéscend to reply. I did not. I merely said she was 
sixty if she was an hour. 

SHEPHERD. 

In the first place, dinna “ Sir” me—for it’s not only ill-bred, but it’s stoo- 
pit. In the second place, dinna tawk o’ “ condescendin’” to reply to me—for 
that’s language I'll no thole even frae the King on the throne, and I’m sure 
the King on the throne wadna mak use o’t. In the third place, to ca’ a woman 
saxty, and then manteen that ye didna ca’ her auld, is naething short o’ a so- 
phism. And, in the fourth place, you shudna hae accompanied your remark wi’ 
a loud haw—haw—haw—for on a tender topic a guffaw’s an aggravation—and 

in’ a widow, let her age be what it wull, is a tender topic, depend on’t 
—sae that on a calm and dispassionate view o’ a’ the circumstances o’ the case, 
there can be nae doot that you maun mak an apology ; or, if you do not, I leave 
the room, and there is an end of the Noctes Ambrosiane. 
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NORTH. 
An end of the Noctes Ambrosiane ! 
TICKLER. 
An end of the Noctes Ambrosianz ! 
SHEPHERD. 
An end of the Noctes. Ambrosian. 
OMNES. 
An end of the Nectes Ambrosiane !!! ’ 
NORTH. 
Rather than that should happen I will make a thousand apologies—— 
TICKLER. 
And I ten thousand-——— 
SHEPHERD. 


That’s behavin’ like men and christians. Embraceembrace. 
(wortu and TICKLER embrace.) 


NORTH. 
Where were we, James? 
SHEPHERD. 
I was abusin’ Embro’ in simmer. 
NORTH. 
Why? 
SHEPHERD. 


Whey ? a’ the lumms smokeless! No ae jack turnin’ a piece o’ roastin’ beef 
afore ae fire in ony ae kitchen in a’ the New Toon! Streets and squares a’ 

ass-grown, sae that they micht be mawn! Shops like bee-hives that hae 
feed in wunter! Coaches settin’ aff for Stirlin’, and Perth, and Glasgow, and 
no ae passenger either inside or out—only the driver keepin’ up his heart wi’ 
flourishin’ his whup, and the guard, sittin’ in perfect-solitude, playin’ an eerie 

ring on his bugle-horn! The shut-up play-house a’ covered ower wi’ bills 
that seem to speak o’ plays acted in an antediluvian world! Here, perhaps, a 
leevin’ creter, like ane emage, staunin’ at the mouth o’a close, or hirplin’ alang, 
like the last relic o’ the plague. And oh! but the stane-statue o’ the late Lord 
Melville, staunin’ a’ by himsell up in the silent air,a hunder-and-fifty feet high, 
has then a ghastly seeming in the sky, like some giant condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment on his pedestal, and mournin’ ower the desolation of the city 
that in life he loved so well, unheeded and unhonoured for a season in the 
great metropolitan heart o’ the country which he ance rejoiced to enrich and 
beautify, telling and teaching her how to hold up her head bauldly among the 
nations, and like a true patriot as he was, home and abroad caring for the 
greatest—and the least of all her sons! 

NORTH. 
' He was the greatest statesman ever Scotland produced, James ; nor is she un- 
grateful, for the mutterings of Whig malice have died away like so much 
croaking in the pouchy throats of drought-dried toads, and the cheerful sing 
ing and whistling of Industry all over the beautifully cultivated Land, are 
hymns perpetually exhaled to heaven along with the morning dews, in praise 
and commemoration of the Patriots who loved the sacred soil in which their 
bones lie buried. 
SHEPHERD. 

That's weel said, sir. Let there be but a body o’ Truth, and nae fear but 
imagery will crood around it, just like shadows and’ sunbeams cast frae the 
blue sky, the white clouds, and the green trees round about the body o’ some 
fair maid,—that is some bonnie Scorch lassie, bathin’ in. a stream as pure as 
her ain thochts. 

‘ stad TICKLER, 

There again, James ! nah 
SHEPHERD. 

_., But to return to the near approch o’ wunter. Mankind hae again putter on 
worsted stockins, and flannen Hf 

hae disappeared—dooble soles hae gotten a secure footen ower pumps—big coats 
wi’ fur, and mantles wi’ miniver, gie an agreeable rouchness to the picturesque 
stream o’ life eddyin’ alang the rt o’ the strects—gloves and mittens are 


rawers—white jeans and yellow nankeen troosers pe 


be 
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sae general that a red hairy haun’ looks rather singular—every third body ye 
meet, for fear o’ a sudden blash, carries an umbrella—a’ folk shave noo wi het 
water—coal-carts are emptyin’ theirsells into ilka area—caddies at the corners 
o’ streets and drivers on coach-boxes are seen warmin’ themsells by blawin’ on 
their fingers, or whuskin’ themsells wi’ their open nieves across the shoothers— 
skates glitter at shop-wundows prophetic o’ frost—Mr Phin may tak’ in his rod 
noo, for nae mair thocht o’ anglin’ till spring,—and wi’ spring hersell, as wi’ 
ither o’ our best and bonniest friens, it may be said, out o’ sicht out o’ mind,— 
you see heaps o’ bears hung out for sale—horses are a’ hairier o’ the hide—the 

it toon-bantam craws nane, and at breakfast you maun tak tent no to pree an 
egg afore smellin’ at it—you meet hares carryin’ about in a’ quarters—and 
ggem-keepers proceedin’ out into the kintra wi’ strings o’ grews—spatrows sit 
silent and smoky wi’ ruffled feathers waitin’ for crumbs on the ballustrawds— 
loud is the cacklin’ in the fowl-market o’ Christmas geese that come a month at 
least afore the day, just like thae Annuals the Forget-me-Nots, Amulets, Keep- 
sakes, Beejoos, Gems, Anniversaries, Souvenirs, Friendship’s Offerings, and 


































Wunter- Wreaths—— 
TICKLER. 
Stop, James—stop. Such an accumulation of imagery absolutely confounds 
—perplexes-—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Folk o’ nae fancy. Then for womankind—— 
TICKLER. 
Oh ! James, James! I knew you would not long keep off that theme—— 
SHEPHERD. 


Oh! ye pawkie auld carle! What ither theme in a’ this wide weary warld 
is worth ae single thocht or feelin’ in the poet’s heart—ae single line frae the 
poet’s pen—ae single—— 


NORTH. 
Song from the Shepherd’s lyre—of which, as of the Teian Bard’s of old, it 
may be said 
‘A BagBiros os yogdass 
Egwta feouvoy xsi. 


Do, my dear James, give us John Nicholson’s daughter. 
SHEPHERD. 

Wait a wee. The womankind, I say, sirs, never looks sac bonnie as in wun 
ter, accepp indeed it may be in spring 
TICKLER. 

Or summer, or autumn, James—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud your tongue. You auld bachelors ken naething o’ womankind—and 
hoo should ye, when they treat you wi’ but ae feelin’, that o’ derision? Oh, 
sirs! but the dear creters do look weel in muffs—whether they haud them, 
wi’ their invisible hauns clasped thegither in their beauty within the cozy 
silk linin’, close prest to their innicent waists, just aneath the glad beatins o° 
their first-love-touched hearts—— 

TICKLER. 





There again, James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Or haud them hingin’ frae their extended richt arms, leavin’ a’ the feegur 
visible, that seems taller and slimmer as the removed muff reveals the clasps 
©’ the pelisse a’ the way doon frae neck till feet ! 

NORTH. 

Look at Tickler—James—how he moves about in his chair. His restless 
ness—— 

As, SHEPHERD. 

a oo no unnatural. Then, sir, is there, in a’ the beautifu’ and silent unfauld- 
»" an’s o’ patur amang plants and flowers, ony thing sae beautifu’ as the white, 
smooth, saft chafts o’ a bit smilin’ maiden o’ saxteen, aughteen, or twunty, 
blossomin’ out, like some bonnie bud o’ snaw-white satin frae a coverin’ o” 


rough leaves,—blossomin’ out, sirs, frae the edge o’ the fur-tippet, that haply 
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a lover’s happy haun had delicately hung ower her gracefu’ shoothers—oh 
the dear delightfu’ little Laplander! 






































TICKLER. 
For a married man, James, you really describe—— 
NORTH. 
Whisht ! 
SHEPHERD. 


I wush you only heard the way the bonnie croo-din-doos keep murmurin’ 
their jeists to ane anither, as soon as a nest o’ them gets rid o’ an auld bacheleer 
on Prince’s Street. 

TICKLER. 

Gets rid o’ an auld bachelor! 

SHEPHERD. 

Booin’ and scrapin’ to them after the formal and stately fashion o’ the auld 
sehool o’ politeness, and thinking himsell the very pink o’ coortesy, wi’ a gold- 
headed cane aiblins, nae less, in his haun’, and buckles on’s shoon—for buckles 
are no quite out yet a’thegither—a frill like a fan at the shirt neck o’ him— 
and, wad the warld beleeve’t, knee-breeks !—then they titter-—and then they 
lauch—and then, as musical as if they were singin’ in pairts, the bonnie, 
bloomin’, innicent wicked creters break out into—I maunna say, 0’ sic ros 
lips, and sic snawy breasts, a guffaw—but a guffay, sirs, a guffay—for that’s 
the feminine o’ guffaw 





NORTH. 

Tickler, we really must not allow ourselves to be insulted in this style any 
longer-—— 

SHEPHERD. 

And then awa they trip, sirs, flingin’ an antelope’s or gazelle’s ee ower 
their shouther, diverted beyond measure to see their antique beau continuing 
at a distance to cut capers in his pride—till a’ at ance they see a comet in the 
sky—a young offisher o’ dragoons, wi’ his helmet a’ in a low wi’ a flicker 0 
red feathers—and as he “ turns and winds his fiery Pegassus,” they are a’ mute 
as death—yet every face at the same time eloquent wi’ mantling smiles, and 
wi’ blushes that break through and around the blue heavens of their een, like 
crimson clouds to sudden sunlight burning beautiful for a moment, and then 
melting away like a thocht or a dream ! 

NORTH. 
Why, my dear James, it does one’s heart good even to be ridiculed in the 
language of Poetry. Does it not, Tickler ? 
TICKLER. 
James, your health, my dear fellow. 
SHEPHERD. 

I never ridicule ony body, sirs, that’s no fit to bear it. But there’s some 
sense and some satisfaction in makin’ a fule o’ them, that, when the fiend’s in 
them, can mak fules o’ a’ body, like North and Tickler. 

NORTH. 

You would cackle, my dear James, were I to tell you how the laugh went 

against me, tother day on the Calton Hill. 
SHEPHERD. 

The laugh went against you, sir? That forebodes some evil to the State o’ 

Denmark. 

NORTH. 

-- I had chanced to take a stroll, James, round the Calton Hill, and feeling 
my toe rather twitchy, I sat down on a bench immediately under Nelson’s 
Monument, and having that clever paper the Observer of the day in my poc 
ket, I began to glance over its columns, when my attention was suddenly 
tracted to a confused noise of footsteps, whisperings, titterings, and abs 
guffaws, James, circling round the base of that ingenious model of,a s0r 
clumsy churn, Nelson’s Monument. Looking through my specs—lo! a 
titude of all sexes—more especially the female—kept congregaftniggpund 
some with a stare, others with a simper, some with a full open-mouthed laugh, % 
and others with a half-shut-eye leer, which latter mode of expressing 4 
feelings, is, in a woman, to me peculiarly loathsome,—while ever and anon I 
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heard one voice saying, “ He is really a decent man ;” another, ‘‘ He has been 
a fine fellow in his day, [ warrant ;” a third, ‘‘ Come awa, Meg, he’s ower auld 
for my money,” and a fourth, ‘‘ He has cruel grey green een, and looks like a 
man that would murder-his wife.” 
SHEPHERD. 
That was gutting fish afore you catch them—But what was the meanin’ o’ 
a’ this, sir ? 
: NORTH. 
Why, James, some infernal ninny, it seems, had advertised in the Edin- 
burgh newspapers for a wife with a hundred a-year, and informed the female 
public that he would be seen sitting for inspection—— 
TICKLER. ° 
In the character of opening article in the Edinburgh Review 
NORTH. 
From the hours of one and two in the afternoon, on the identical bench, 
James, on which, under the influence of a malignant star, I had brought my- 
self to anchor. 





' SHEPHERD. 
Haw! haw! haw! That beats cock-fechtin’—So then Christopher North 

sat publicly on a bench commandin’ a view o’ the haill city o’ Embro’, as an 

adverteeser for a wife wi’ a moderate income—and you canna ca’ a hunder a 

year immoderate, though it’s comfortable—and was unconsciously undergoin’ 

an inspection as scrutineezin’ to the ee o’ fancy and imagination, as a recruit 

by the surgeon afore he’s alloo’d to join the regiment. Haw—haw—haw! 

NORTH. 
I knew nothing at the time, James, of the infernal ninny and his advertise- 
ment—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Sae you continued sittin’ and glowerin’ at the crood through your specs? 
NORTH. 

I did, James. What else could I do? The semicircle “ sharpening its 
mooned horns,” closed in upon me, hemming and hemming me quite up to 
the precipice in my rear—the front rank of the allied powers being composed, 
as you may suppose, of women 





SHEPHERD. 

And a pretty pack they wad be—fishwives, female cawdies, blue-stockin’s, 
toon’s-offisher’s widows, washerwomen, she- waiters, girrzies, auld maids wi’ 
bairds, and young limmers wi’ green parasols and five floonces to their fore~ 
hoon gowns 





NORTH. 
I so lost my head, James, and all power of discrimination, that the whole 
assemblage seemed to me like a great daub of a picture looked at by a con- 
noisseur with a sick stomach, and suddenly about to faint in an exhibition. 
SHEPHERD. 
You hae reason to be thankfu’ that they didna tear you into pieces. 
NORTH. 
At last up I got, and attempted to make a speech, but I felt as if I had no 
tongue. 
SHEPHERD. 
That was a judgment on you, sir, for bein’ sae fond o’ taukin’—— 
NORTH. 

. Instinctively brandishing my crutch, I attacked the centre of the circle, 
which immediately gave way, falling into two segments—the one sliding with 
great loss down the slope, and stopt only by the iron paling in front of the 
New Jail—the other wheeling tumultuously in a sauve qui peut movement 

towards the Observatory—the plateau in front being thus left open to my 
or rather advance. 
,. SHEPHERD, ' 
» siz,! but. you should hae been a sodger! Wellington or Napoleon wad 
e been naething to you—you wad soon hae been a field-marshal—a gene- 
ralissimo. 
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NOBTH. : 
The left wing had rallied in the hollow—and having formed themselves into 
a solid square, came up the hill at ‘the pas de charge, with a cloud of skir~ 
mishers thrown out in front~—and unless my eye deceived me, which is not: 
improbable, supported and covered on each by cavalry. ; 
SHEPHERD. 


That was fearsome. 

NORTH. ate 

I was now placed between two fires, in imminent danger of being surrounded 
and taken prisoner, when, with one of those sudden coup d’ils, which, more than 
any thing else, distinguish the military genius from the mere martinet, I spied an 
opening to myright, through, or rather over the crags, and, using the but-end of 
my crutch, I overthrew in an instant the few companies, vainly endeavouring to 
form into echellon in that part of the position, and, with little or no loss, ef< 
fected a bold and skilful retrograde movement down the steepest part of the 
hill, over whose rugged declivities, it is recorded, that Darnley, centuries be< 
fore, had won the heart of Queen Mary, by galloping his war-horse, in full 
armour, on the evening after a tournament at Holyrood. Nota regiment had 
the courage to follow me; and, on reaching the head of Leith Walk, I halted 
on the very spot where my excellent friend the then Lord Provost presented 
the keys of the City to his most gracious Majesty, on his entrance into the me< 
tropolis of the most ancient of his dominions, and gave three-times-three in 
token of triumph and derision, which were faintly and feebly returned from 
the pillars of the Parthenon ; but I know not till this hour, whether by the 
discomfited host, or only by the echoes. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fortunate Senex! Wonderfu’ auld man! 

NORTH. 

There was I, James, within fifty yards of Ambrose’s ; so, like a fine, old, bold 
buck of a red deer, who, after slaughtering or scattering with hoof and horn 
the pack that had dared to obstruct his noon-day flight, from his high haunts at 
the head of green Glen- Aven to his low lair in the heart of the black forest of 
Abernethy, at last unpursued takes to soil, that is, buries himself, back and 
belly, in a limpid pool of the running waters ;—so did I, Christopher North 
after giving that total overthrow, take to soil in the Sanctum Sanctorum of 
Picardy ; and issuing from the cold-bath, vigorous—to use another image—as 
a great, old cod in the deep sea,—as round in the shoulders, and as red about 
the gills too,—astonished the household by the airy and majestic movement 
with which, like an eagle, I floated into the festal hall,—sung a solo, like a 
spring nightingale,—then danced a lavolta, to the terror of the chandelier, like 
a chamois making love on Mont Blanc,—then subsiding out of Dance, which is 
the Poetry of Motion, into Attitude, which is the Poetry of Rest, finally sunk 
away into voluptuous diffusion of lith and limb on that celestial sofa, like an 
impersonation of Alexander the Great, Mark Antony, and Sardanapalus. 

SHEPHERD. 
Did naebody in the crood ken Christopher North ? 
NORTH. 

Their senses, James, were deluded by their imagination. They had set me 
down as the Edinburgh Advertiser,—and the Edinburgh Advertiser I appeare 
ed to be,—instead of the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. The senses are the 
slaves of the soul, James. ‘* How easily’s a bush supposed a bear!” Yeta 
few voices did exclaim, ‘‘ Christopher North! Christopher North!” and that 
magical name did for a moment calm the tumult. But forthwith arose the 
cry of “‘ Impostor! Impostor !’ —‘‘ Kit has no need to advertise for a wife !"=- 
“ Hang his impudence, for dauring to sham Christopher !”—* He’s no far 
aneuch North for that!”——and in vain, during ome pause of my combat and 
career, did I make an appeal to the Public in favour of my personal identity: 
It would not do, James. I appeared to be a Perkin Warbeck detected; and 
had nearly paid the penalty of death, or, in other words, forfeited my existe 
ence, for merely personating myself !—Mr Ambrose, with his usual ingenuity; 
immediately on hearing the recital of our adventure, and just as he was ' 
ing us out a caulker consummative of our restoration to our wonted placidity 
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and repose, sphinx-like solved the riddle, and devoutly congratulated us on 
our escape from a Public justly infuriated by the idea, that a counterfeit of Us 
had thrown himself for a wife upon their curiosity ; sagaciously observing, at 
the same time, that it would be a salve to the sore of her signal defeat on the 
Calton to know, that, after all, it was the veritable Christopher North who 
had scattered her like saw-dust, without distinction of age or sex. 
’ SHEPHERD. 

Mr Tickler, do you recolleck what Mr North said to you, a wee while sin’- 
syne, that made ye sae angry? I think you micht pay him back noo in his 
ain coin. Few owtobeeograffers are verawcious historians. 


TICKLER. 
Without meaning offence to any individual in particular, they all——lie. 
NORTH. 
They do, like troopers. And did they not, they would not be fit to live. 
SHEPHERD. 
Nor dee. 
TICKLER. 


The man does not live who dares to outrage humanity by a full, true, and 
particular account, of every thing he has said, done, and thought, during even 
the least guilty year of his youth, manhood, or old age. 

Seas tt SHEPHERD. ‘. 

Especially auld age. Oh! never—never—never—but at the great day o” 
Judgment, will there be a revelation o’ an auld sinner’s heart! I appeal to 
you, Mr North, for the awfu’ truth o’ that apothegm. Are na ye an auld 
sinner, sir? 

NORTH. 

I do not know, my dear James, that to you or any other man I am bound to 
confess that ; sufficient surely, if I do not deny it. I am not a Roman Catho- 
_ Tie layman ; nor are you, James, so far as I understand, a Roman Catho- 
lic priest ; nor is the Octagon a Roman Catholic confessional; nor are the 
Noctes Ambrosiane Roman Catholic nights of penance and mortification for 
our manifold sins and iniquities. Yet, my dear James, if, as I believe you 
do, you mean nothing personal in your question,—and you know I hate all 
personality either in my own case, or that of others—but interrogate me as a 
representative of human nature,—then do I most—cheerfully, I was going to 
say—but I correct myself—most sorrowfully confess, that I am indeed—an 
old sinner. 

TICKLER. 

So am I. 

SHEPHERD. 

And sae I howp to be—meaning thereby, merely that I may live till I’m as 
auld as you, Mr Tickler, sir, or you, sir, Mr North. For the only twa perfeck 
seenonims in the English language are, man and sinner. 

NORTH. 

In utter prostration, and sacred privacy of soul, I almost think now, and 
have often felt heretofore, man may make a confessional of the breast of his 
brother man. Once I had such a friend—and to me he was a priest. He has 
been so long dead that it seems to me now, that I have almost forgotten him 
—and that I remember only that he once lived, and that I once loved him with 
all my affections. One such friend alone can ever, from the very nature 
of things, belong to any one human being, however endowed by nature and be- 
loved of heaven. He is felt to stand between us and our upbraiding conscience. 
In his life lies the strength—the power—the virtue of ours—in his death the 
better half of our whole being ‘seems to expire. Such communion of spirit, 
perhaps, can only be in existencies rising towards their meridian ; as the hills 
of life cast longer shadows*in the westering hours, we grow—I should not say 
more suspicious, for that may be too strong a word—but more silent, more 
self-wrapt, more circumspect—less sympathetic even with kindred and con- 

ial natures, who will sometimes, in our almost sullen moods or theirs, 

seem as if they were kindred and congenial no more—less devoted to Spirituals, 

that is, to Ideas, so tender, true, beautiful, and sublime, that they seem to be 

inhabitants of heaven though born of carth, and to float between the two regions 
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angelical and divine—yet felt to be mortal, human still—the Ideas of passions 

desires, and affections, and‘ impulses that come to us in solitude,” )to 
whom we breathe out our souls in silence or in almost silent in ‘uttere 
ly mute adoration, or in broken .o¥ of feeling, believing that the holy en« 
thusionnh will go with us through life to the grave, or rather knowing not, or 
feeling not, that the grave is any thing more for us than a mere word with 
a somewhat mournful sound, and that life is cre ym cloudless, unfadi 
as the heaven of heavens, that lies to the uplifted fancy in blue immo 
calm, round the throne of the eternal Jehovah. 

SHEPHERD, 

Wi little trouble, sir, that micht be turned into blank verse, and then, withe 

out meanin’ to flatter you, ‘twould be a noble poem. 
NORTH. 

Now, James, “ to descend from these imaginative heights,” what man, who 
has ever felt thus, would publish his inner spirit in a printed confession, on 
wire-wove, hot-pressed paper, in three volumes crown octavo, one guinea and 
a half in boards ? 

SHEPHERD. 

And wait anxiously for the beginning o’ every month, to see himsell reviewe 
ed in a pack o’ paltry periodicals ! 

NORTH. 


Much of himself is gone—gone for ever—not only from his present being— 
but even from his memory, even like a thousand long summer days, each so 
intensely beautiful that it seemed immortal, yet all the splendid series now 
closed for ever and aye. Much remains—with strange transformation— 
like clear running waters chained by dim fixed frost, or like soft, pure, al- 
most aerial snow-flakes, heaped up into hard, polluted, smoky, sooty wreaths 
by the road-side ; much is reversed into its opposite in nature, joy into grief, 
mirth into melancholy, hope into despair ; and oh ! still more mournful, more 
miserable far, virtue into vice, honour into shame, innocence into guilt ;—— 
while Sin is felt to have leavened the whole mass of our being, and Religion. 
herself, once a radiant angel, now "°° as Superstition, now fantastic as 
Philosophy—or haply but the hem of her garment seen like a disappear 
ing cloud, as an angel still, she evanishes from our short-sighted eyes in 
heaven ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I hae often wushed, my dear sir, that you would publish a few volumes o” 
Sermons. I dinna fear to say’t, ‘cause I Believe't true, that in that departe 
ment Christopher North would be noways inferior to Jeremy Taylor. 

NORTH. 

My dear James, Friendship is like Love—So far from being blind, each— 
I will not say sees what is not—but magnifies what is—and that, too, to such 
a degree, that Truth becomes Falsehood. Jeremy Taylor had a divine spirit. 
That divine spirit pervades, permeates all he ever embodied in words. Each 
sermon of his is like a star—a star that is not only framed of light, and self. 
burning unconsumed in its own celestial fires, but hung in light as in an at- 
mosphere which it does not itself create, and thus blended and bound in links 
of light to all the rest of the radiant Host of Heaven. Thus it is that all his 
sermons are as a galaxy. Read one of them, and it is 


*¢ Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky——” 


Read many, and you think of some beautiful and sublime night—a bright 
sky, with the full moon, 


“* When round her throne the radiant planets roll, 
And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing Pole.” 


As the moon is among the stars—so seems the Holy Spirit to hang e t 
among the sacred sparkles of thought issuing out from the ‘‘ blue serene,” the 
untroubled firmament of his Christian frame of being ! 
Vou, XXIV. 4S 
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SHEPHERD. 
I believe I was you. in the-comparison. . He served in the sanctu~ 
inner shrine. can only bow down and adore at the threshold, 
and aneath the vestibule o’ the temple. 
NORTH. 


In all those works of uninspired men, my dear James, whether in prose or 
Verse, to which we may justifiably give the name of divine, such as Taylor's 
and Milton’s, is there not a spirit invisible to the eyes, inaudible to the ears, 
of the mere understanding? And if so, who. that is wise in humanity, can 
think that the cultivation of the mere understanding may ever give an in- 

i or an inhearing, into such truths of our being as such men as Taylor 
and Milton have communicated to the race in a kind of dimmer revelation ? : 
SHEPHERD. 
© Nae wise man ’ill believe’t. Edicate a’ men, and women too, say I, as much 
as possible—but dinna expeck impossible results. If edication be confined to 
the mere understaunin’, a man may gang out o’ schools, and institutions, and 
colleges, after seven years study, far waur than a coof. For a coof generally 
kens, or at least suspecks, that he is a coof ; but an “ Intellectual-all-in-all,” 
a6: Wordsworth weel ca’s him, thinks himsell the verra perfeetion 0’ God’s 
creters. No ae single thing will he believe that he doesna understaun—sae 
that ye may ken how narrow is his ereed—puir blinded moudiwarp, that has 

itsell into a notion that it’s a lynx! Noo, I ca’ this Impiety. What 
say ye, sit? 
NORTH. 
~ The highest philosophy, whether natural or mental philosophy, my dearest 
James, leads to Christianity—indeed, the highest mental philosophy is Christi- 
hee all beneath the highest is either dangerous or unsatisfactory, while 
the low and the lowest is nothing better than blind base scepticism, alternating 
between superstition and atheism. An ill-instructed, or confusedly and im- 
perfectly informed person, who prides himself upon, and trusts to his under- 
standing—— 


’ SHEPHERD. 
Is at a’ times walkin’ on the edge o’ the bottomless pit. 
NORTH. 
At least wandering in the ways that lead to it. 
SHEPHERD. 

And that comes to the same thing, sir ; for only gie him length o’ time and 
tether, and in he'll play plump some day at last, just like a sand-blind man 
botaneezin’ in a wood, and a’ at ance tumblin’, through briers and brambles, 
into the mouth o’ an auld unsuspected coal-pit—whereas, a man that was quite 
blin’ a’thegither would either hae had a guide wi’ him, or, what is the still 
safer scheme for ane in his condition, wouldna hae ventured into the wood at 
a’, but sat contented at his ain ingle amang his wife and bairns, and listened 
wi decent humility to an orthodox sermon. 

NORTH. 
a ithout religion, the poor are poor indeed—with it, they may be the only 


i SHEPHERD. 

O, sir! but you sometimes say things wi’ a sweet sententiousness that sinks 
into the heart. I hauld it, sir, to be utterly impossible that those men, who, 
as friends of the education of the people, avow that their character may be 
raised to the utmost pitch of which it is capable, by the distribution of ae Li- 
brary o’ Useful, and anither o’ Enterteenan Knowledge, can have any saving 
knowledge either o’ their ain souls, or the souls o’ ither folk, or the trials and 
temptations to which men are exposed, who work from sunrise to sunset, with 
‘their hands, and legs, and backs, for their daily bread, or o’ the conditions on 
which alone they can howp to hauld in health and longevity their moral and 
their religious being. What's the matter wi’ you, Mr Tickler, that you dinna 
speak ony the nicht? 

TICKLER. 


« In the company of the truly wise I love to listen. Besides, to tell you the 
truth, James, that fire has made me rather sleepy. 
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SHEPHERD. 
You’re no the least-eleepy, sir. Your er are like gimlets—augres. 


TICKLER. 
Why, my dear Shepherd, ’tis half an hour ago'sines you promised us a 
song. 
. NORTH, 
Come, James, John Nichelson’s daughter. 
TICKLER, 
And I will accompany you on the poker and tongs. 
; SHEPHERD. 

I hae nae objections—for you've netenly a sowl for music, sir, but a genius 
too, and the twa dinna always gang thegither-—-mony a man haein’ as fine an 
ear for tunes, as the starnies on a dewy nicht that listen to the grass growin’ 
roun’ the vernal primroses, and yet no able to play on ony instrument~—on 
eyen the flute—let abee the poker and the tangs. ‘ 

, NORTH. 

A true and fine distinetion. 

SHEPHERD: 

Whereas, sir, a genius for musie can bring music out o’ amaist ony material 
substance—be it horn, timmer, or airn, sic are the hidden qualities o’ natur 
that lie asleep, even as if they were dead or were not, till the equally mysteri- 
ous power that God-has given to man, wiles or rugs them out to the notice.o’ 
the senses—in this case the ear—and then, to be sure, melody pr harmony 
chimes or tinkles aecordant and eongenial to ony strain o’ feelin’ or o’ fancy 
that the poet sings to the musician, and the musigian plays back again, or ra- 
ther at ane and the same time to the poet—the twa thegither sae speeritual- 
eezin’ the verra air o’ the room, that the fire seems to burn ‘as\purely as the 
star that may be blinkin’ in through the half-uncurtained window, frae its ain 

e in heaven! - ’ 
TICKLER. 

Come, then, James, let me accompany youon my favourite instrument ; a 
finer-toned tongs I never took in hand dan this of the Octagon. The poker 
is a little out of tune, I fear—** but that not much.” We have “ counted the 
chimes at midnight” before now, my dear Shepherd——— 

SHEPHERD. 

I wish I mayna burst ont .a-lauchiin’ in the middleo’ my sang, for siccan an« 
ither feegur I never saw, even in a dream, sir, as you, when you first rax youre 
sell up your hail hecht on the rug, and then loot doon awee ower the tangs, 
Swingin’ te and fro, wi’ an expression 0’ face as serious as if it depended a’the~ 
gither at that moment om you, whether or no the earth was to continue to 
circumvolve on her ain axis. 

NORTH, - 

Tickler puts all his soul, James, into whatever he happens to be doing at 
the time. Why, he brushes his hat, before turning out at two for a constitu- 
tional walk, with as much seeming, nay, real earnestness, as Barry \Cexwall 
polishes a dramatic scene, before making an appeal.to posterity. : 

SHEPMERD. 

And baith o’ them rub aff the nap. Commend me toa rouch ,hat and a 
rouch peem—a smooth hat’s shabby-genteel, and.a smeoth poem's no 
better. I like the weo on the ame to show shadows to the 
lines o’ the ither to wanton like waves on the sea, that, even at the verra.cawm-= 
‘est, breaks out every noo and then into little foam-furrows, characteriatic 0 
the essential and the eternal difference atween he waters 0’ an inland dech, 
and them o’ the earth-girdlin’ ocean. 
‘ NORTH. i A 

Dang my dear James, den't keep Tickler any longer in untinkling alti- 
tude. ; 
SHEPHERD (Sings to TicKLER’s tongs and poker 

aceompaniment, 
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Sone,—** John Nicholson’s Daughter.” 


P ‘Tue daisy is fair, the day lily rare, 
The bud o’ the rose as sweet as it’s bonnie— 
But there ne’er was a flower, in garden or bower, 

Like auld Joe Nicholson’s bonnie Nannie. 
O my Nannie, 
My dear little Nannie, 

My sweet little niddlety-noddlety Nannie, 

There ne’er was a flower, 


——— or bower, 
Like auld Joe Nicholson’s Nannie. 


Ae day she came out wi’ a rosy blush, 
To milk her twa kye, sae couthie an’ cannie— 
I cower’d me down at the back o’ the bush, 
To watch the air o’ my bonnie Nannie. 
O my Nannie, &c. &c. 


Her looks so gay, o’er Nature away, 
Frae bonnie blue een sae mild and mellow— 
Saw naething sae sweet, in Nature’s array, 
Though clad in the morning’s gouden yellow. 
O my Nannie, &c. &c. 


My heart lay beating the flowery green, 
, n quaking, a 
And the tears came trickling down frae my een, 
Wi' perfect love, an’ wi’ admiration. 
O my Nannie, &c. &c. 


‘There’s mony a joy in this world below, 
And sweet the hopes that to sing were uncannie— 
But of all the pleasures I ever can know, 
There’s none like the love o’ my dearest Nannie. 
O my Nannie, 
My dear little Nannie, 
My sweet little niddlety-noddlety Nannie—~ 
There ne’er was a flower, 
In garden or bower, 
Like auld Joe Nicholsan’s Nannie. 


NORTH. 
Bravo! You have sent that song to our friend Pringle’s Friendship’s Of« 

fering—haven’t you, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

T hae—and anither as gude, or better —— 

Enter Mz Ampnose with a hot roasted Round of Beef—Kinc Perrin with a 
couple of boiled Ducks—Sin Davin Gam with a trencher of Tripe, a la 
Meg Dods—and Taritourte with a Haggis. Pickled Salmon, Welch Rab« 
bits, dc. &c.—and, as usual, Oysters, raw, stewed, scolloped, roasted, and 
pickled, of course—Gizzards, Finzeans, Red Herrings. 

SHEPHERD. 

You’ve really served up a bonny wee neat bit sooper for three, Mr Awm- 
rose. I hate, for my ain pairt, to see a table overloaded. It’s sae vulgar. I'll 
carve the haggis. 

NORTH. 

I beseech you, James, for the love of all that is dear to you, here and here« 
after, to hold your hand. Stop—stop—stop !— 

(The Suzrurnn sticks the Haggis, and the Table is instantly overflowed.) 
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SHEPHERD. 
Heavens and earth! Is the Haggis mad? Tooels! Awmrose—tooels ! Safe 


us—we'll a’ be drooned ! 
{ Picardy and his Tail rush out for towels.) 
NORTH. 

Rash man! what ruin have you wrought! See how it has overflown the 

deck from stem to stern—we shall all be lost. 
SHEPHERD. 

Sweepin’ every thing afore it! Whare’s the puir biled dyucks? Only the 
croon-head o’ the roun’ visible ! Tooels —tooels—tooels! Send roun’ the fire« 
drum through the city. 
(Re-enter Picardy and “ the Rest” with napery.) 

MR AMBROSE. 

Mr North, I look to you for orders in the midst of this alarming calamity. 
Shall I order in more strength ? 

SHEPHERD. 

See—see—sir ! it’s creepin’ alang the carpet! We’re like men left on a 
sand-bank, when the tide’s comin’ in rampaugin’. Oh! that I had insured m 
life! Oh! that I had learned to soom! What wull become o’ my widow an 
my fatherless children ! 


Silence! Let us die like men. 

SHEPHERD. 

O, Lord ! it’s ower our insteps already ! Open a’ the doors and wundows— 
and let it find its ain level. I'll up on a chair in the meantime. 

(The SHEPHERD mounts the back of The Chair, and draws Mz Nortu 
up after him.) 

Sit on my shoothers, my dear—dear—dearest sir. I insist on’t. Mr Tick 
ler, Mr Awmrose, King Pepin, Sir David, and Tappitourie—you wee lazy 
deevil—help Mr North up—help Mr North up on my shoothers ! 

(Mr Nortu is elevated, Crutch and all, astride on the SHerHenn’s 


NORTH. 


shoulders. ) 
NORTH. 
Good God! Where is Mr Tickler ? 
SHEPHERD. 


Look—look—look, sir,—yonner he’s staunin’ on the brace-piece—on the 
mantel! Noo, Amrose, and a’ ye waiters, make your escape, and leave us to 
our fate. Oh! Mr North, gie us a prayer.—What for do you look so meeser« 
able, Mr Tickler? Death is common—’tis but “ passing through Natur’ to 
Eternity!” And yet—to be drooned in haggis ‘Il be waur than Clarence’s 
dream! Alack, and alas-a-day ! it’s up to the ringo’ the bell-rope! Speak, Mr 
Tickler—O speak, sir—Men in our dismal condition—Are you sittin’ easy, 
Mr North? ; 

NORTH. 
Quite so, my dear James, I am perfectly resigned. Yet, what is to become 


of Maga— 


SHEPHERD. * 
O my wee Jamie! 
NORTH. 
I fear I am very heavy, James. 
SHEPHERD. 


“Dina say’t, sir—dinna say’t. I’m like the pious A/neas bearin’ his father 
Ancheeses through the flames o’ Troy. The similie does na haud gude at a’ 
points—I wish it did—Oh, haud fast, sir, wi’ your arms roun’ my neck, lest 
the cruel tyrant o’ a haggis swoop ye clean awa under the sideboard to ine» 
vitable death ! 

NORTH. 


Far as the eye can reach it is one wide wilderness of suet ! 
TICKLER. 

Hurra ! hurra! hurra! 
SHEPHERD. 


Do you hear the puir gentleman, Christopher? It’s affeckin’ to men in our 
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condition to see the pictur we hae baith read o’ in accounts o’ shipwrecks re= 
aleezed! Timothy's gane mad! Hear till him shoutin’ wi’ horrid glee on the 
brink o’ eternity ! 

TICKLER. 

Hurra ! hurra! hurra! 
NORTH. 

Horrible ! most horrible ! 

TICKLER. 
~ The haggis is subsiding—the haggis is subsiding! It has fallen am inch by 
the sabbase since the Shepherd’s last ejaculation. 

SHEPHERD. 

If you’re tellin’ a lee, Timothy, I'll wade ower to you, and bring you doon 
aff the mantel wi’ the crutch.—Can I believe my een? It is swbseedin’. 
Hurraw ! hurraw! hurraw! Nine times nine, Mr North, to our deliverance 
—and the Protestant ascendency ! 

OMNES. 
Harra! hurraw! hurree! 
SHEPHERD. 
Noo, sir, you may dismunt. 
(Re-enter the Household, with the immediate neighbourhood. ) 
igh Jinks! High Jinks! High Jinks! ‘The haggis has puttin’ out th 

High Jinks! High Jinks! High Jinks! 8 in’ out the 
fire, and sealed up the boiler— 
~ (The SHzruenn descends upon all fours, and lets Mz Nortx off gently.) 

NORTH. 
Oh, James, I am a daft auld man! 
SHEPHERD. 
No sae silly as Solomon, sir, at you’re time o’ life. Noo for sooper. 
TICKLER. 
How the devil am I to get down? 
SHEPHERD. 

How the deevil did you get up? Oh, ho, by the gas ladder! And it’s been 
removed in the confusion. Either jump down—or stay where you are, Mr 
Tickler. 

TICKLER. 


Come now, James—shove over the ladder. 
SHEPHERD. 

O that Mr Chantrey was here to sculptur him in that attitude! Streitch 
out your richt haun’! A wee grain heicher! Hoo gran he looks in basso 
relievo ! 

TICKLER. . 

Shove over the ladder, you son of the mist, or I'll brain you with the 


crystal. 
SHEPHERD. 


Sit doon, Mr North, opposite to me—and, Mr Awmrose, tack roun’ my 
plate for a shave o’ the beef.—Is na he the perfeck pictur o’ the late Right 
Honourable William Pitt >—Shall I send you, sir, some o’ the biled dyuck ? 

NORTH. 
If you please, James—Rather “‘ Like Patience on a monument smiling at 


Grief. 
en SHEPHERD. 
Gie us a sang, Mr Tickler, and then you shall hae the ladder, I never 
preed a rosted roun’ afore—it’s real savoury. 
NORTH. 
** Oh! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The height where Fame’s proud temple shines afar !” 
SHEPHERD. 


I'll let you doon, Mr Tickler, if you touch the ceilin’ wi’ your fingers. 


Itherwise, you maun sing a sang. 
(Ticker trices and fails. 
TICKLER. 


- Well, if I must sing, let me have a tumbler of toddy, 
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(The Sueruenn fille a tumbler from the jug, and balancing it on the cross. 
of the crutch, reaches it up to Mn Ticker.) 
TICKLER.—( sings. ) 


THE TWA MAGICIANS. 


The lady stands in her bower door, 
As straight as willow wand ; 

The blacksmith stood a little forbye, 
Wi’ hammer in his hand. 


Weel may ye dress ye, lady fair, 
Into your robes o’ red, 

Before the morn at this same time, 
Plt loose your silken snood. 


Awa’, awa’, ye coal-black smith, 
Wou’d ye do me the wrang, 
To think to gain my virgin love, 
That E hae kept sae lang ? 


Then she has hadden up her hand, 
And she sware by the mold, 
~ I wu’dna be a blacksmith’s wife 
For a’ the warld’s gold. 


O! rather I were dead and gone, 
And my body laid in grave, 
' Ere a rusty stock o” coal-black smith, 
My virgin love shou’d have. 


But he has hadden up his hand, 
And he sware by the mass, 
T’ll cause ye be my light leman, 
For the hauf o’ that and less. 
Chorus.—O bide, lady bide, 
And aye he bade her bide ; 
The rusty smith your leman shall be, 
For a’ your meikle pride. 


Then she became a turtle dow, 
To fly up in the air; 
And he became another dow, 
And they flew pair and pair. 
O bide, lady, bide, &c. 


' She turn’d herself into an eel, 
To swim into yon burn; 


And he became a speckled trout, 
To give the eel a turn. : 
O bide lady, bide, &c. 


Then she became a duck, a duck, 
Upon a teedy lake ; 
And the smith wi’ her tosoom or dive, 
Became a rose-kamed drake. 
O bide, lady, bide, &c. 


She turn’d herself into a hare, 
To rin ower hill and hollow ; 
And he became a gude grey hound, 
And boldly he did follew. 
O bide, lady, bide, &c. 


Then she became a gay grey mare, 
And stood in yonder slack ; 
And he became a gilt saddle, 
And sat upon her back. 
O bide, lady, bide, &c. 


Then she became a het girdle, 
And he became a cake ; 
And a’ the ways she turn’d hersell, 
The blacksmith was her make. 
O bide, lady, bide, &c. 


She turn’d hersell into a ship, 
To sail out ower the flood ; 
He ea’d a nail intill her tail, 
And syne the ship she stood. 
O bide, lady, bide, &e. 


Then she became a silken plaid, 
And stretch’d upon a bed : 

And he became a green coveri 
And thus the twa were gs 


Chorus.—Was she wae, he held her sae, 


And still he bade her bide ; 
The rusty-smith her leman was, 
For a’ her meikle pride. 


SHEPHERD. 
Noo—sir—here is the ladder to you—for which you’re indebted to Mr Peter 
Buchan, o’ Peterhead, the ingenious collector o’ the Ancient Ballads, frae which 
e have chanted so speeritedly the speerited Twa Magicians. It’s a capital col- 
ection—and should be added in a’ libraries, to Percy, and Ritson, and Head- 
ley, and the Minstrelsy o’ the Border, and John Finlay, and Robert Jamie+ 
son, and Gilchrist, and Kinloch, and the Quarto o’ that clever chiel, Mother- 
well o’ Paisley, wha’s no only a gude collector and commentator o’ ballads, but 
a gude writer o’ them too—as he has proved by that real poetical address 0’ a 
Northman to his Swurd in ane o’ the Annals. Come awa’ doon, sir—come awa’ 
doon.—Tak tent, for the steps are gae shoggly. Noo—sir—fa’ to the roun’. 
TICKLER. 
I have no appetite, James. I have been suffering all night under a compli-~ 
cation of capital complaints—the toothach, which like a fine attenuated red- 
hot steel-sting, keeps shooting through an old rugged stump, which to touch 
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with my tongue is agony—the tongue-ach, from a blister on that weapon, that 
I begin to fear may prove cancerous—the lip-ach, from having accidentally 
given myself a labial wound in sucking out an oyster—the eye-ach, as if an 
absolute worm were laying eggs in the pupil—the ear-ach, tinglin’ and stoun- 
nin’ to the very brain, till my drum seems beating for evening parade—to which 
add a headach of the hammer and anvil kind—and a stomach-ach, that seems 
to intimate that dyspepsy is about to be converted into cholera morbus; and 
you have a partial enumeration of the causes that at present deaden my appe-= 


tite—and that prevented me from chanting the with my usual viva- 
city. However—I will trouble you for a duck. 
SHEPHERD. 


You canna be in the least pain, wi’ sae mony complaints as these—for they 
maun neutraleeze ane anither. But even if they dinna, I believe mysell, wi’ the 
Stoics, that pain’s nae evil—Dinna you, Mr North? 

NORTH. 

Certainly. But, Tickler, you know, has many odd crotchets. Pray, James, 

have you read the last number of the Edinburgh Review ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Pray, Mr North, have you lowpt ower the Castleo’ Embro? I wud as sune 
offer to walk through the interior o’ Africa, frae Tripoli to Timbuctoo. How- 
somever, I did read Mr Jaffray’s article on the Decline and Fa’ o’ Poetry. 

NORTH. 

I read with pleasure all that my ingenious brother writes ; but he is often 
a little doxical or so—sometimes a little superficial, I fear, in his philoso-~ 
phy and criticism. However, he handles delicately and gracefully every sub- 
ject he touches ; and seldom fails to leave on it something of the brightness 
of his genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

The article’s doonricht intolerable and untenable nonsense frae beginnin’ to 
end. Whether Poetry’s exhowsted or no, it’s no for me to say ; but Mr Jaffray 
himsell, though that could scarcely hae been his end in writin ’t, has proved 
in his article, beyond a’ doubt, that Criticism is in the dead-thraws. 

NORTH. 

I was somewhat surprised certainly, James, to hear my brother absolutely 
asserting, that in our Poetry since Cowper, there is “ little invention, little 
direct or overwhelming passion, and little natural simplicity,’—‘‘ no sudden 
unconscious bursts either of nature or passion—no casual flashes of fancy—no 
slight passing intimations of deep but latent emotious—no rash darings of 
untutored genius soaring proudly up into the infinite unknown.” 

SHEPHERD. 

After havin’ in every ither article, for the last twenty years, laboured wi’ a’ 
his power to pruve the direck contrar’! Noo that the New Licht has brak in 
on him, he maun look back on the Francey Jaffray that keepit year after year 
poy sag Oy mean oracularly—haranguin’ on the terrible and awfu’ bursts 
o’ a’ the dark and fierce passions in Byron’s poetry, as a wee demented mad- 
man or lunatic. 

NORTH. 
But what say you, James, to “ no rash darings of untutored genius” ? 
SHEPHERD. 

That it’s either nonsensical or fawse. If he allude to the great leevin’ Poets 
wha have had Col educations, then its nonsensical ; for hoo could they 
‘shew rash dawrin’s o’ untutured genius,” seein’ that ane and a’ o’ them 
had tutors, public and preevat, for years? If he allude to me, and Allan Kin- 
nigam, and Bloomfield, and Clare, and ithers, wha were left to educate our- 

, then it’s fawse. ‘“ Nae rash dawrin’s o’ untutored genius” indeed! I'll 
thank him, or the likes o’ him, wi’ a’ his tutored genius, to write Kilmeny, 
or Mary Jee the Female Pilgrim o’ the Sun, or ae single prose tale o’ honest 
Allan’s, or ae single sang like mony o’ his spirit-stirrin’ strains baith about the 
land and the sea. ‘‘ Nae rash dawrin’s o’ untutored genius” indeed! Im- 
pident body, I wush he mayna hae been fou’——or rather, I wush he may 
—for afore I declair’d mysell a Tory, he himsell told the warld in sae pany 
words, that my Poetry was fu’ o’ “ Dawrin’ flichts o’ untutored genius ;” an 
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sae it is, in spite o’ the ignorant impertinence o’ the like o’ him, and ither en- 
vious elves out o’ natural or political malice will annonymously slump 
half-a-dizzen o’ men o’ genius ower into ae clause o’ a sentence, which, when 
you analeeze’t, is just naething mair nor less than a self-evident and contemp- 
tible lee. 

NORTH. 


How I admire the Doric dialect, my dear James! What a difference to the 
ear in the sound of lie and lee! / 
SHEPHERD. 

My ear detecks nane. But supposing there to be a difference i’ the soun’, 
there’s nane in the sense ; and Mr Jaffray, either in the ae creetique or the 
ither, maun hae said what is no’ true. 

NORTH. 

A mere matter of taste—of opinion, James ; and will you not allow a man 
to change his mind? 

SHEPHERD. 

No, I won’t. At least, noan auld man like Mr Jaffray. It’s just in mere 
matters o’ taste and opinion that I'll no alloo him or ony ither supperannated 
creetic to say that he has changed his mind—without at least tellin’ him that 
he’s a coof—and that what he may conceive to be a change o’ opinion, is only 
a decay o’ faculties—a dotage o’ the mind. 

NORTH. 

My brother complains that we have no poetry now-a-days, containing 
** slight passing intimations of deep, but latent emotions’—yet in three or 
four most elaborate disquisitions of his on the genius of Campbell, the power 
of thus, by slight passing intimations, raising “‘ deep but latent emotions,” is 
dwelt upon as the power characteristic of that delightful poet, beyond al- 
most all other men that ever wrote ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo can a man, after contradickin’ himsell in that silly and senseless manner, 

look himsell in the face in the mornin’, when he sits doon to shave ? 
NORTH. 

My brother goes on to say of Modern British Poets, that ‘ their chief fault 
is the want of subject and matter—the absence of real persons, intelligible in- 
terests, and conceivable incidents——” 

SHEPHERD. 

I a wush, sir, you would gie ower quotin’ drivel, for it maks me sick. 
Ca’ you that leavin’, “‘ on every subject he touches, something 0’ the brichtness 
o’ his genius ?” 

NORTH. 

Why, I confess, James, that here my respected brother is indeed a great 
goose. 

SHEPHERD. 

Or rather a wee bit duck—cryin’ quack, quack, quack—as it plouters amang 
the dubs ; and then streekin’ itsell up, as if it were tryin’ to staun on its tail, 
and flappin’ the dirty pearls frae its wings, and lengthenin’ out its neck like 
an eel, and lookin’ roun’ about it wi’ a sort o’ triumph—cries quack—quack— 
quack, again—and then dives doon in the gulf profoond for anither mouth- 
= o" something, leavin’ naething veesible in the upper warld but its— 

oup! 
NORTH. 

The poetry of Crabbe and Scott is fuller of “ real persons, intelligible inte- 
rests, and conceivable incidents,” than any other poetry—Shakspeare of course 
always excepted—perhaps yet in existence ; and this, or nearly this, my bro 
ther has said at least a thousand times—showing, and well vere May I re- 
ae James, ‘‘ that on every subject he handles, he leaves something of the 

rightness of his genius,”—that therein lies their power and glory. 
SHEPHERD. 

And I hae only to repeat, sir, that I wunder hoo your brither can after a” 

that look himsell in the face in the mornin’ when he sits doon to shave. 
NORTH. 

My brother, James, says, that all the Poems of Crabbe, Scott, Byron, 
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Moore, Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Campbell, yourself, and all other: 
pe now living or dead since Cowper and Burns,-—‘‘ are but shadows, we: 
ear, that have no independent or substantial existence—and though reflected 
from grand and beautiful originals, have but little chance” of being remem- 
bered, and so forth.— What say you to that, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

I say that that’s either no im the Edinburgh Review, or that the Editor 
ought to be in a strait-waistcoat. For the man that raves in that fashion ’s no 
safe—and some day ‘ll bite. 

NORTH. 

Scott’s Poems, he says, are mere reflections of the Romances of Chivalry— 
which, I admit, he could not have said, had he ever read one single romance 
of chivalry—either in prose or verse—as you, James, know well, that in all 
points whatever they are the very pec es 

SHEPHERD. 

I never read—nor even saw ane 0’ the Romances o’ Cheevalry in my life—ex- 
cepp you ca’ Blind Harry’s Sir William Wallace ane—and it, to be sure— 
though 2 glorious auld thing—has about as little resemblance to Marmion—as 
a peat~car—nae contemptible vehicle for rattlin’ either up or doon a hill wi’ 
an active nag—to a war-chariot armed wi’ scythes, and thunderin’ ower the 
field wi’ four white horses. 

NORTH. 

Then Wordsworth, it seems, went back to the early ballads for his Excur- 
sion, Sonnets to Liberty, &c. &c., and all others alike to Spenser and Shak- 
speare, and-——— 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh, sir! tell me what I hae said or dune to deserve sic drivel as this bein’ 
poured out upon me as a punishment ; and I wull mak ony apology you like to 
demand, doon even to axin’ pardon at your feet on my bare knees ! 

NORTH. 

My brother sums up by setting Mr Atherstone, as a poet, by the side of 
Mr Southey ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Atherstane, from what I hae seen o’ his verses, may just as weel be set 
at ance by the side o’ Shakspeare. Mr Soothey is a poet o’ the very highest 
order, sir—and Thalaba, Madoc, Roderic, Kehama—are gran’ soun’s, that at 
ance fill the mind with images o’ high achievement. Has Mr Atherstane 
really written poems like them? If sae, I wush I was introduced to him—and 
that he was sittin’ here just noo at the Noctes. 

NORTH. 

I should have no objections, James—none in the world ; but Mr Ather- 
stone (I say it reluctantly) is not much of a poet. Something of a painter he 
may be, though his conceptions, vivid enough in themselves, seem to arise in 
series, and often too in great confusion and disarray ; nor has he been able to 
produce a single picture, having in it Unity, comprehending all the details, 
great and small, to which they are all made to conform, and which is felt to 
be the spirit of the whole. Till he does this, he is not even a painter ; and 
for the truth of what I say, I refer him to his friend Martin. In the same 
article, my brother laments the loss “ in the morn and liquid dew of their 
youth” of Kirke White, Keats, and Pollok—and “ that powerful, though more 
uncertain genius, less prematurely extinguished, Shelley.” Now, why did he 
not encourage, animate, and spread the fame of these poets while they were 
alive, to reap profit and pleasure from his praise ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I fancy, because he cared little or naething about them, and either never 

knew, or forgot, that such poets were in existence. 
NORTH. 

Henry Kirke White, when chilled by the frost of criticism, would have had 
his blood warmed within the very core of his heart, by a panegyric on his ge- 
nius in such a work, so powerful for good and evil, as the Edinburgh Review 
then was—But no—not a hint dropped of “ the morn and liquid dew of his 
life,” till many years after his pure spirit had soared to heaven ! 
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SHEPHERD. 


While Mr Soothey cheered the life o’ the gene pene teeta 
pre enibalitted his name in one of the most beau pieces of biography in 
the language ! 
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NORTH. 

My brother praised Keats, it is true, but somewhat tardily, and with no 
discrimination ; and, to this hour, he has taken no notice of his Lamia and 
Isabella, in which Keats’s genius is seen to the best advantage ; while, from 
the utter silence observed towards him in general, it is plain enough that he 
cares nothing for him, and that it is not unjust or unfair to suspect the inser 
tion of the article on Endymion was brought about by a Cockney job of Hunt 
or Hazlitt’s. 

SHEPHERD. 
Is his review 0’ Pollok’s Course of Time a fine one ? 
NORTH. 

That noble Poem has never been so much as mentioned,—though, no 
doubt, the mere introduction of Pollok’s name is thought to be a sufficient sa- 
crifice to the genius of that singularly gifted young man. 

SHEPHERD. 

And what said he o’ Shelley ? 

NORTH. 

Never, to the best of my remembrance, one single syllable. Now, my dear 
James, all this may be very consistent with the principles on which my bro- 
ther conducts his Review ; but nobody can say that it is a high-mi » fine- 
souled, warm-hearted system. The voice of praise can be of no avail then,— 


‘¢ Nor flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death.” 


Still, with all his deficiencies, inconsistencies, and contradictions, my brother 
is a charming critic. 
SHEPHERD. 
O’ a’ the creetics o’ this age, you alone, sir, have shown that you have a 
heart. You're the best creetic that ever existed o’ warks o’ imagination. 
NORTH. 
That seems to be the general opinion. Yet even I am not perfection. 
SHEPHERD. 
Dinna allow yoursell to say sae, sir ; you're far ower modest. 
NORTH, 

There’s Mr David Lester Richardson, or some other dissatisfied person, who 
says, in that entertaining work, the London Weekly Review, that the last de« 
gradation that can befall a writer, is to be praised in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith, he’s maybe no far wrang there. Is that the Diamond Poet, who pub- 
lished three hunder and sixty-five panegyrics on his ain genius, by way 0’ 
Notes and {Illustrations to his Sonnets—ane for every day in the year? 

NORTH. 

The same. 

SHEPHERD. ' 

His modesty’s amaist as great’s your ain, sir ; for he canna cy himeell 
to believe that ony body will credit his being a poet, without ha’en his judg- 
ment eugenaed by the testimony o’ a cloud o° witnesses. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps he was nettled, James, by my exposure of that puffery ; but the 
truth is, I have a great kindness for David, and the very first volume, either 
of prose or verse, he publishes, I shall try him with praise in Blackwood ; and 
he will be tised to find that it is far more delightful, and not nearly so 
hepuiion, ate or his contributor, during a fit of the jaundice, imagined. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tak care ye dinna turn his head—for I should be sorry o’ that, as, if he’s 

the Editor o' the Weekly Review, he’s a clever fallow. 


NORTH. - 
Hazlitt, too, has lately somewhere said—~I think in that acute paper, the 
Examiner—that Maga is a work of which no man will mention the name, who 
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has any to his own character. Now, Hazlitt has not written a paper 
of any kind whatever, these last ten years, without using the most unwar- 
rantable, and unprovoked, and unnecessary liberties, with Maga’s name. 
Therefore, Hazlitt is a man who has no regard to his own character. 
SHEPHERD. 
You hae him on the hip there, sir. It’s a good syllogism. 
NORTH. 

Yet you see, James, the inutility of the syllogistic form of reasoning ; for it 

ends with proving what has already been admitted by all the world. 
SHEPHERD. 

I see your meanin’, sir—Oh! but you're a desperate sateerical auld chiel, 
and plant your skein dhu-— 

NORTH. 

The blundering blockhead, James, drove his own knife up to the hilt in his 
own side, beneath the fifth rib, in his rage to strike a harmless old man like 
me, who was not minding the maniac, and had not kicked him for years. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh ! man, but there’s a cawm, cauld, clear, glitterin’ cruelty in the expres- 
sion o’ your een the noo, that’s no canny, and you'll obleege me by takin’ aff 
your glass ; for the taste o’ that Glenlivet’s eneuch to saften the sowl towards 
the greatest reprobate. A caulker o’t could mak a man for a minute or twa 
amaist endure a Cockney. 

NORTH. 
- Maga, James, is an Engine. 
SHEPHERD. 

An Ingine !—Lord safe us !—She is that !—An Ingine o’ five hunder Ele- 
phant-power. Nae mortal man should be entrusted wi’ sic an Ingine ; it’s 
aneuch to mak ony man as prood as Nebuchadnezzar—and if you dinna tak 
tent, wha kens but you may share the fate o’ that unfortunate monarch. You 
would be a curious creter on a’ fowres, munchin’ gerse ! 

NORTH. 

Maga is, you know, my dear James, an omnipresence. In hall and hut 
alike, her visits are hailed by the heart-acclamation of young and old—her 
face beams in equal beauty by the fire-light reflected from brass mirrors bright 
as gold, within a chimney-piece of the dove-coloured Italian marble—and by 
the peat-low frae the ingle o’ the “ auld clay biggin’——” 

SHEPHERD. 

As noo and then the melted snaw-flakes drip doun the open lumm, sir, and 
the reading lassie, while the flickering flame momentarily leaves a darker shade 
ower the gay or serious page, loots doon her silken snood nearer to the embers, 
that the circle mayna lose ae word o’ auld Christopher North, or the Shep 
herd, or Delta, whether Delta be singin’ a sweet sang, aiblins about Mary, 
Queen o’ Scotland, or tellin’ a comical story in a Chapter in the Life and Ad- 
ventures 0’ that curious Dalkeith tailor body, now retired, as I hear, frae biz- 
ziness, hain’ taen out his capital altogether, and become a Box-proprietor on 
the Esk—Mansie Wauch. 

NORTH. 

That, James, is true fame.’ The consciousness of a circulation confined to 
certain classes—an exclusive circulation, would be the death, or paralysis of 
my genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

*Cause in that case, you would have to compose for an exclusive circula~ 
tion—Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear! perhaps a Cockney coterie,—and then 
to a’ mankind you would become either unintelligible or disgustin’! Does your 
body, sir, ever get wearied wi’ writin’? for as to your mind, ane micht as 
weel ask if the vis generawtrix Nature ever got wearied. 

NORTH. 

I write, James, by screeds. Whenever I feel the fit coming on, which it 
often does about ten in the morning—never sooner—I encourage it by a caulker 
—a mere nut-shell, which my dear friend, the English Opium-Eater, would toss 
off in laudanum ; as soon as I feel that there is no danger of a relapse—that 
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my demon will be with me during the whole day—I order dinner at nine—' 
shut ares up within triple doors—and as I ldok at the inner otie in its green- 

baized brass-knobbedness, there comes upon me an inspiring sense of security 
from all interruption, nay, from all connexion or even remembrance of the 
outer world. The silver salver—you know it, James—with a few rusks, and half 
a pint of Madeira—a moderation which Sir Humphry must approve—stands 

within a few inches of my writing hand. No desk! an inclined plane—ex- 

cept rh bed—is my abhorrence. All glorious articles must be written on a 

dead flat. 


No if you use the sclate. 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

At two o'clock, from September to March—true to a minute—Robin Red- 
breast comes hopping in through one unglazed diamond of my low lattice— 
Mousey peers with his black eyes and whiskered nose out of his hole, and the 
two. contend in pretty gambols about the crumbs. 

SHEPHERD. 

What a pictur o’ Innocence! Oh, my dear, dear Mr North, I’ve aften 
thocht you were ower gude—ower tender o’ natur—ower simple for this wicked, 
hard, cunnin’ warld. 

NORTH. 

Mousey, after feeding and fun, glides into his hole behind the wainscot, and 
Robin flits, with a small sweet song, into the shrubbery—and then I at it again 
tooth and nail-—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Sacrifeecin’, perhaps, the peace not only o’ individuals but o’ families—by 
making them, and a’ that’s connecket wi them, meeserable in life, and sae 
odious and infamous after death, that the son gies up his father’s name a’the= 
gither ; if the surname be ane o’ ae syllable, the better to obliterate a remem< 
brance o’t even in his ain mind, adoptin’ ane o’ four or five—and changin’ the 
Christian name, too, into something heathenish, as, for example, Tam into 
Heliogabawlus. 

P a NORTH. : ‘s 

ust as the gloaming begins to deepen on the wire-wove paper, so that 
there is felt a slight wa My the son sen and pots and Ain te Fao a 
hieroglyphical character—inaudibly doth door after door oper like a dream— 
and Helen, with a wax candle in either pretty small hand, between which are 
seen shining her large blue eyes, soft in their brightness, in a moment is at 
my side, and my manuscripts are at once illuminated. 
SHEPHERD. 

She’s a bonny lassie. I saw a pictur very like her the day in Mr Galli’s 
exhibition on the Mound —— 

NORTH. 

An exhibition which all people should visit. It contains many excellent, 
and some splendid pictures. 

SHEPHERD. 
Oh! but the Auld Masters, sir, had a deep sense o’ the beautifu’-—— 
NORTH. 

No soup—but first a sole, then a beef-steak, and then a chicken—with a 
finish of a few tartlets, and a saucer of parmesan—judiciously interspersed 
with an occasional sip of old hock ending in a gul caulker, of course— 
and then at the MSS. again, over a Scotch pint of claret. By midnight— 

‘© Ae wee short hour ayont the twal ;” 


and lo! ready for the devil a sheet of Maga ! 
SHEPHERD. 
And whan do you rise ? 
NORTH. ; 
Early. Precisely at nine (I speak of winter,) Helen is at my bedside— 
“* And, like the murmur of a dream, 
I hear her breathe my name.” 


SHEPHERD. 


That's scarcely safe, sir. 
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NORTH. 

God aught say 2 loves —— all mde prema affection of 
@ grand- ter. ile I keep getting fairly awake, she stirs up the fire, 
that has been napping during the night, inl eraaien with delicate dexte-~ 
rity my shirt, drawers, stockings, breeches, &c. on a neat mahogany screen, 
places it before the glow—and disa In about half an hour, I am ap- 
parelled—and just as I have given the last touch to the topmost curl of my 
wee 


I like ye best bald-——— 


NORTH. 
bad clear tingle-ingle-ing of the small brass bell in the hand of my pretty 
maiden——— 


SHEPHERD. 


SHEPHERD. 

That’s the thing—and no ane o’ thae infernal bells that the man-servant 
in some houses keeps ringing for ten minutes, as if he meant to awawken a’ 
the folk in the neist street--—— 

NORTH. 
Chimes me down to the parlour—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Nae mair aboot your domestic economy, sir—You’'re gettin’ egotustical. 
NORTH. 
I wrote “ Christopher in his Sporting Jacket,” James—forty pages of 
Maga—at two such sittings. 
SHEPHERD. 
I dinna believe you—though you should swear’t on the Bible. 
NORTH. 
At five such sittings I have more than once written—with this hand—— 
SHEPHERD. 
And a lang-fingered, bony, ghaunt, formidable-lookin’ haun’ it is, like the 
haun’ o’ grim death—clutchin’-—— 
NORTH. 
Written the whole Magazine—an entire Number, James—— 
SHEPHERD. 
And a desperate bad ane it must hae been—— 
NORTH. 
No, James,— brilliant as the Aurora Borealis—musical as is Apollo’s lute. 
SHEPHERD. 
And that’s the way ye serve your contributors! Flingin’ their capital ar- 
ticles intil the Balaam-box, that your ain trash may 
NORTH. 
Trash ! What the devil do you mean by trash, sir ? 
SHEPHERD. 

I just meana hantleo’ your ain articles,—especially them that you're fondest 
and proodest o’—sic as “ Streams” — Cottages” —‘* Hints for Holidays” —— 
NORTH. 

Oh! James—James—that genius should be thus debased by jealousy— 

SHEPHERD. 
Me jealous 0’ you? That’s a gude ane. But what for didna you send me 
out a’ the Annwals o’ the year as you promised? I hate folk that promises and 
ne'er performs. 





NORTH. 

By the rule of contraries, my character toa tittle. I promise nothing—and 
perform every thing. But the reason, James, was, that I had not them to 
send. The Keepsake I have not got yet—but I have Mr Alaric Watt’s Souve- 
nir, in my pocket—there,—well-caught, ye cricketer—aye you may well turn 
up your eyes in admiration—for of all the embellishments—of all the engra- 
vings I ever beheld, these are the most exquisitely beautiful. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sir Walter? Ma faith ! The thing’s dune at last. The verra man himsell, as 
if you were lookin’ at him through the wrang end o’ a telescope! Only see his 
hauns! The big, fat, roun’, firm back o’ his hauns! I shou’d hae said in an 
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instant—that’s Sir Walter—had I seen nae mair than just by themsells thae 

hauns! Hoo are ye, Sir Walter ? Hoo are ye, sir? I’m glad to see you lodkin’ 

sae weel. Na—am na I a fule, Mr North, to be speakin’ till an eemage, as if 

it were—Lord bless him—the verra leevin’ glory o Scotland ? 
NORTH. 

I request posterity to be informed, that Lesly’s is the best likeness of Sir 
Walter Scott ever achieved—face, figure, air, manner—all characteristically 
complete. Lesly is a genuine genius—so is Stephanoff. 

SHEPHERD. 

And is the writin’ in the Souvenir gude, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Excellent. ‘Taken altogether, the volume is a formidable rival, competitor, 

or compeer, to the Anniversary-—— 
SHEPHERD. 

In leeterature—my cry has ever been—Free Tredd, Free Tredd. If the Keep- 
sake beats the beauty o’ the Souvenir, she may change her name into the 
Pheenix or the Bird o’ Paradise. 

NORTH. 

Pocket the affront, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hae you made me a present o’t, sir, outricht? You hae ?—then alloo me to 
treat you wi the eisters at my ain expense. 

NORTH. 
To purchase the Souvenir in oysters! Oh! the horrid thought! 
SHEPHERD. 
Rax me ower that newspaper, my dear sir, that I may wrap it-—— 
NORTH. 
Nay, we must not destroy Mr Ambrose’s Courier. 
SHEPHERD. 
Is that the Coureer ? It’s the best paper, the Coureer, o’ the hail set. 
NORTH. 

There cannot be a better paper, James—but there may be as good—and 
the Standard is so—the two together, well studied, may set a young Member 
of Parliament up in politics. Both true to the backbone. “ Alike—yet oh, 
how different!” Mr Street is a man of great talents—and Mr Gifford an 
admirable writer. As for the Doctor—— 

SHEPHERD. 

He has na his match in a’ England, I’m sure, for wut, satire, and fun, and 
deevil tak me if he’s no also a maist poorfu’ reasoner. Wut and Intellect are 
twun-brithers, and sae like that but for a sort o’ smile native to the face o’ 
the first, I'll defy you to tell the ane frae the ither ! 

NORTH. 

These are my Evening Papers, James; and my Morning ones are the 
Morning Post, always full of news of the fashionable world, and excellent 
and able in its politics—the Morning Journal most spirited and vigorous—the 
Morning Herald, miscellaneous to a most amusing degree, and teeming with 
various matter—the Morning Chronicle—you know the worthy Editor, Mr 
Black, James? 


‘ 


SHEPHERD. 
A fine fallow—’gin he were na a Whig—and a great freen’ o’ dear Gray’s—— 
NORTH. 
Of itself a good sign of his heart ;—but though a Whig, not a bitter one, 
and, though rather lengthy,—a writer of much talent and information. 
SHEPHERD. 
Do you no read The Auld Times ? 
NORTH. 
What! not read the Leading Journal of Europe? Daily. Inexplicable 
altogether in its political machinery, I admire the strength and audacity of the 
bold Old Times. I also see that moderate and very able paper, the Globe. 
SHEPHERD. 
Faith there’s the Embro’ Saturday Evening Post turnin’ out a maist capital 
paper. There’s smeddum yonner, Mr North. 
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NORTH. 

‘There is smeddum yonder, James. The pen of one first-rate writer may be 

weekly traced in its leading articles, and occasionally elsewhere—and some of 

his coadjutors are eee men of power and principle. It has—though 
young—a good circulation, and is sure to succeed. A true Tory. 

SHEPHERD. 


What's the real bonny feedy state o’ the case, sir, the noo, wi’ what’s ca’d the 
Question o’ Catholic Emancipawtion ? 
TICKLER (yawning out of a profound sleep). 

Hallo! where am I? Who are you, gentlemen, intruding on a sober citi- 
zen’s privacy at this hour of the night? I say, who are you? 

SHEPHERD. 

He thinks himsell at hame.—I really had nae notion, sir, that Mr Tickler 
was sae soon made fou ? 

TICKLER. 

Made fou ?>—Heavens, at Ambrose’s ! 

SHEPHERD. 

At Awmrose’s sure aneuch. You've been sleepin’ this twa hours, sir, wi’ 
our mouth wide open—and it required great forbearance no to put a half- 
emon into your mouth. I would hae dune’t, had ye snored—but as ye did 

na snore nane—— 
TICKLER. 

I have awoke to all my “ aitches !” 

SHEPHERD. 
When you gang hame, let me recommend you to get a flannen-petticoat 
frae ane o’ the servant lasses, and wrap it roun’ your chowks. 
TICKLER. 
Oh ! I am in great pain, James! Let me lie down on the sofa. 
SHEPHERD. 

Do sae—do sae—but dinna snore nane.—Weel, Mr North, what’s the bonny 
feedy state o’ the case, wi’ what's ca’d the Question o’ Catholic Emancipawtion ? 
You dinna think it ’ill be carried or conciliated ? 

NORTH. 

Unquestionably, James, there is a belief among certain circles, that think 
themselves well informed, with respect to authentic rumours of intended mea- 
sures of Government, that something is to be done for the Catholics in next 
Session of Parliament. One cannot dine out without having much sickening 
stuff of the sort dinned into his ears. But the nation has the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s word for it—that nothing will be done for the Catholics in the next 


Session of Parliament. 
Has it? 
NORTH. 


Yes, the Duke of Wellington said, in his simple strong style, in the House, 
that “ if they kept quiet, perhaps something might be done for them ;” but 
they have not kept quiet ; and, therefore, certainly nothing will be done for 
them next Parliament. 

SHEPHERD. 


Quiet, indeed! ay—ay—there’s different kinds 0’ quiet, as the Duke, nae 

doot, kens as weel as either you or me, Mr North. 
NORTH. 

True, James. The French Marshals in Spain used to keep quiet—some- 
times for weeks and months at a time—but the great Lord, for all that, lay 
asleep in his position like a lion with his eyes open,—and on an alarm, in half 
an hour the whole British army had been in order of battle. 

SHEPHERD. 

A toon coof, comin’ intil the kintra, and kennin’ o’ coorse naething at a’ 
about the symptoms o’ the atmosphere, having contented himsell a’ his life wi’ 
noticin’ the quick silver in his glass, and in spite o’ a’ its daily deceits keepit 
still payin’ the maist shamefu’ deference to its authority,—a toon coof, I say, 
sir, comin’ intil the Forest, cocks his ee up to the heavens, without attendin’ 
to what airt the wind blaws frae, and prophesying a fine, clear, dry, breezy day, 

10 


SHEPHERD. 
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whustles out Ponto, and awa to the hill after the groose. The lift looked, he 
thocht, sae cawm, the weather sae settled ! There was a cawm in heaven, nae- 
doot—a dead cawm. But then far aff on the weather-gleam, there was a 
froonin’, threatenin’, sullen, sulky, dark, dismal, dour expression o’ face in 
the sky—no the less fearsome ‘cause o’ the noo and then glimmerin’ out o” 
something like a grim ghastly smile, as if it were stiffled lichtenin’—ahint the 
cloud that noo lies black and dense on the towerin’ mountain, is heard first a 
sigh—then a groan—then a growl—then a clap—and then a rattle o’ thunder, 
till earth shakes wi’ a’ her quiverin’ woods, and the lochs are seen tumbling 
a foam on the levin!—a deluge droons the misty hills~and doon come the 
hay-rucks, or the corn-stooks, wi’ aiblins a human dwelling or twa—sailing 
alang the meadows, in which the main course o’ the Tweed is lost as in a sea, 
—sae sudden, sae red and sae roaring is the spate, that sweeps the vale o’ half 
its harvest, and leaves farmer, hind, and shepherd, in ruin. 
NORTH. 

Strong as your imagery is, James, and vivid—most vivid your picture—it 

is neither overcharged—nor in one point inapplicable. 
SHEPHERD. 

I’m sure it’s no, sir. Then let nae man tell me that seven million o’ Eerishe 
men,—for if there were sax million at the last Noctes, they'll be seven noo,— 
will ever keep a cawm sugh—unless when they’re brooin’ mischief. I would 
despise them if they did, frae the bottom o’ my heart—and I’m far frae de 
spisin’ the Eerish, wha, but for priests and priestcraft, would be, certes, a glo- 
rious people. 

TICKLER. 

Why, according to that rule of judgment, James, you suspeet them alike, 

whether they are tame or tumultuous. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ye maunna argue wi’ me, Mr Tickler; fa’ asleep—for, wi’ a’ your poors 0’ 
reasonin’, I’ll set ye doon, and nail your coat tails to the chair, so as you'll no 
be able to get up again, wi’ the strong haun’ o’ plain, gude, common sense. A’ 
Eerland’s under the thoombs o’ the Agitawtors. Thoombs doon, and a’s cawm ; 
—thoombs up, and rebellion wud wade the bogs breast-deep in blood. 

NORTH. 

I repeat what I have said to you, James, a hundred times within these last 
four years, that the Government of this country has much to answer for to ci= 
vil and religious liberty on account of its shameful supineness—must I say of 
a British Government—its cowardice ? 

TICKLER. 
Well; then, pray is this state of things to be eternal ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Let me answer that, Mr North.—It will last, Mr Tickler, as lang as the 
Bible is a sealed book. Break the seal—let the leeves flutter free—and Supers 
stition, blinded by the licht o’ heaven, will dwine and die. She will dwine for 
mony years afore she dies; but, during a’ that time, knowledge will be gainin’ 
head o’ ignorance—Eerishmen will be becomin’ mair and mair like Scotchmen 
and Englishmen in their character and condition—and when the similitude 
grows strong and secure,—for naebody wants perfect identity,—then, and net 
till then, ‘‘ something perhaps may be done for the Catholics ;’—and feenally, 
—for you maunna talk nonsense about eternity,—the Roman religion will be 
undermined and fall, and then there will indeed be a glorious Emancipawtion. 

NORTH. 

Meanwhile, good heavens! what might not the Irish landlords—Protestant 
and Romen Catholic alike—do for their beautiful country! There are many 
difficulties to contend against ; but I, for one, never could see any mystery in 
the evils that afflict Ireland. She wants an enlightened system of education ; 
—she wants an enlightened system of employment :—she wants an enlighten 
ed system of poor-laws ;—she wants an enlightened, generous, patriotic, father- 
land-loving resident gentry—lords and commoners ;—and with these, Erin 
would indeed be the Emerald Gem of the Sea! 

SHEPHERD. 
What blesses ae kintra, blesses anither; and 0’ a’ blessin’s, what’s mair 
Vor, XXIV. 4U 
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blessed than a resident gentry ?>—O that ugly sumph! that first daured to write 
doon in the English langage that a kintra was the better o’ Absenteeism ! 
NORTH. 
A paltry paradox, that stunk in the nostrils before it was a day old. 
SHEPHERD. 

O the ugly sumph! The doctrine was an outrage on human nature, and an 
insult to Divine Providence !—Would a kintra be the better if a’ its clergy 
were non-resident in it,—absentees abroad,—and their duties discharged uni- 
versally by proxy curates? Likewise a’ its Judges? Likewise if a’ partners 
in mercantile concerns were to leave them to the foreman, and gang ower to 
Boulogne to play billiards? And, to crown a’, would the sumph say, that it 
wad be better for Tue Macazine, if its Editor,—even yoursell, sir, Christo- 
pher North, God bless you!—were an absentee ?>—Na, na! that you'll never 
be. Easier wad it be to root up an auld oak tree. 

NORTH. 
_ A blind, base blunder it was indeed, James; and how the owl did hoot in 
the sunshine, staring and winking most absurdly, with eyes made only for the 
twilight !—What books could the sumph, as you call him, have read P—With 
what manner of men held converse ?>—that his ear had not got accustomed, in 
some measure, to the expression of those natural feelings and affections, that 
bind the human heart to the natale solum,—feelings and affections so inevita- 
ble, that he is probably the first, and will be the last man, that ever avowed 
himself born without hem yeodnaenible to their influence, or, rather, unaware 
of their existence ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Better for a kintra that a’ the gentry should leeve abroad! O the sumph! 
But, eh sir! is na’t cheerin’ to see and hear how suddenly a sumph’s put 
down in Great Britain, when, wi’ open jaws and lung-labouring sides, he sticks 
out his lang-lugged pericranium, and reckless o’ breakin’ the wund o’ the 

wir harmless echoes, brays out insupportable nonsense, a’ the while never 
tin’ himsell to be ane o’ the greater prophets, lifting up a warning, as in an 
angelic voice, unto some foolish people determined to perish in their pride— 
were the ass to bray on till Domesday ? 
NORTH. 

Yes, James, the British nation are not, in the long run, by any means easi- 
ly humbugged. They have their temporary follies—why not? The proprietor, 
‘ of the wonderful duck,” may make money for a month or so, asserting that she 
sings like a nightingale ; but people will not pay sixpence twice to hear what, 
if their ears ‘‘ are to be in aught believed,” is neither more nor less, in tone or 
articulation, than—quack—quack—quack! Then, what a disgrace—what a de- 
gradation to Ireland—the land of eloquence and Burke, to have produced, in 
these latter days, no better demagogues than Sheil and O’Connell !—Serape 
O’Connell’s tongue of blackguardism, and Sheil’s of blarney, and they will be 
as dry as that of an old parrot. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m sure that Sheil’s nae orator. Puttin’ politics, and the peace o’ Ireland, 
and the cause o’ civil and religious liberty a’ ower the world, a’thegither aside 
—and ane can easily do that at a Noctes 

NORTH. 

With all the ease in the world, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I mysell am an agitawtor! And not only can I mak a’ allowance for them, 
but as ae human being wi’ ither human beings, I can sympatheeze, sir, frae 
the very bottom o’ my sowl, wi’ agitawtors. 





NORTH. 
And so can I. 
TICKLER—( yawning. ) 
And—I. 
SHEPHERD. 


Dear me, Mr Tickler ! are you no asleep ?—But, pity me the day! when I 
tak up a speech o’ Sheil’s, houpin’ to get my heart made to loup like a cod in 
a ereel ; to be stung by his sharp swarming syllables into rebellion against the 
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state, like a colley attacked by bees, and in the madness o’ pain bitin’ his mas- 
ter; or rather, like a bull stung by a hornet in the flank, or a red-rag im the 
ee, plungin’ after the herds and hinds, wha a’ rin helter-skelter into the woods : 
—or, like a teeger, or a lion, that has lain peaceably licking his paws till a man, 
in a hairy far-cap, stirs him up with a long pole, and gars him roar as if about 
to carry aff in his mouth the son o’ Sir George Monro across his shoother—or 
like an elephant that—— 
NORTH. 
Stop, James—stop, for Heaven’s sake, stop ! 
SHEPHERD. 
. Or like a whale that—— 
NORTH. 
Stop, James—stop, for Heaven’s sake, stop ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Weel, then, I will stop. When, instead o’ ony thing o’ that sort, ae pert, 
pratin’ fribble o’ a coxcomb o’ a Cockney o’ a paragraph follows after anither, 
a’ as like’s they can smirk or stare, brither on brither o’ the same conceited fa- 
mily, wi’ faces and voices no to be distinguished, were it no that ane seems to 
be greetin’ and ane to be lauchin’, and ane to be troubled wi’ a sair cough, 
and ane to hae the cholic, and ane to be dressed as for a bridal, and ane for a 
funeral—ane wi’ a sodger’s green coat, and ane apparelled in brown like a 
Quaker—yet a’ the hail set equally cauldrife, formal, pedantical, and prage 
matic,—and what’s waurst than a’, and damnation to the soul o’ oratory, when 
I see hypocrisy, meanness, truckling insincerity, cruelty, and what’s akin to 
cruelty, political cowardice, staining all the pairts o’ speech—so that when a’ 
the paragraphs have passed aff aud awa, and the orawtion is closed, you know 
by a feeling no to be mistaken nor mistrusted, that Sheil is after a’ only a 
playactor, sir, who has taken to the stage by chance, idleness, or impidence, 
but whom Natur has barely fitted to perform even the maist inferior and sttb- 
ordinate characters, either in farce or tragedy ; although on the total eclipse 
of that sort of dramatic talent amang the Roman Catholics o’ Kerland, he 
plays a Rock himself, even as in the submarine warld, in the dearth o’ 
theatrical talent among the cetawceous tribe, ane might imagine a shrimp, te 
the astonishment of all other fishes, acting a whale, ‘‘ wallowing unwieldy 
enormous in his gait,” from a quarter to half an inch long. 

NORTH. 

Charles Phillips was worth a gross of Sheils. There were frequent flashes of 
fine imagination, and strains of genuine feeling in his speeches, that shewed 
Nature intended him for an orator. In the midst of his most tedious and 
tasteless exaggerations, you still felt that Charles Phillips had a heart ; that he 
was a fine, bold, open, generous Irishman, in whom, more especially m youth 
and early manhood, you are delighted with a strong dash of folly—and who 
is entitled, in seasons of real or pretended passion, to avail himself of the pri- . 
vilege of his birth, to the very verge of madness, without being thought in 
the least insane—while in his more felicitous efforts, he rose fairly into the 
region of eloquence, and remained there on unwearied wing, either like a Glead 
on poise, ora Peregrine in pursuit, sufficiently long and light to prove the strength 
of his pinion, and the purity of his breed. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's become o’ Chairley Phullups ? 

NORTH. me, j 

In good practice at the English bar, James—and at the Old Bailey, making 
a fair strussle even with Adolphus, who is one of the cleverest and acutest men 

I ever heard conduct a cross-examination, or address a jury. 
SHEPHERD. 

I’m glad o’ that, sir. The lad was rather flowery ; but he pu’d the flowers 
for himsell, frae the spots where natur bade them grow—and oh! but they 
tell me Eerland’s a flowery flowery kintra—and didna buy them in shops like 
Sheil, out o’ green wicker baskets set in the shade, or glass bottles wi some 
water in them toenable the pinks and puppies for a few hours to struggle up 
their droopin’ heads, while to the ee o’ a florist they are visibly faded frae the 
very first—faded, sir, and fusionless, alike destitute o’ bloom and bawm, and 
to a’ intents and purposes, either o’ utility or ornament, worthless as weeds. 
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4 NORTH. 
Pe a — —_ oe wot ae ny James, icicles make 
y a pretty show, as depending from slate or thatch eaves of cot or palace, 
they glitter in the sunlight, with something even of the lustre of the rainbow. 
The eye regards, with a sort of sensuous pleasure, the fantastic and fairy frost- 
work. But it soon is satisfied with the peg-like display of prisms—for even 
to the sense of sight they are cold, James—cold—we blow our fingers—on 
with our gloves—and leave the icicles to the admiration of schoolboys, who 
regard with open mouths and uplifted hands the raree-show—but who 
soon pass by unheeding when familiar with the dripping brotherhood, as they 
melt away beneath the meridian heat into the common mire of the street. 
Sheil’s speeches are as formal and as cold as any long low level eaves of icicles 
—and can any other quality, James, supposing it to be there, compensate for 


frigidity ? 
SHEPHERD. 


Neither man nor woman can thole frigidity. It’s the death o’ every thing, 
either dangerous or delightfu’—and then, because in his case it’s sae totally 
unexpected—it strikes a chill into the marrow o’ the back-bane—comin’ either 
frae the haun’ or the tongue o’ an Eerishman. 

NORTH. 

Mr Sheil is a man of education—and something, though not much, of a 
scholar. You have read his plays? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nome. Are they tragedies, comedies, or farces ? 

NORTH. 

A sort of unintended mixture of the three, James. Occasionally rather ele- 

gant—— 

SHEPHERD. 
- Rather elegant! Oh, sir, that’s damnation toa drama! Pity me the day! 
An elegant tragedy! Yet aiblins no sae very elegant either, if we tak a critical 
look at it—— 

NORTH. 
Perhaps not, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just as my leddy’s waitin’ maid, or my leddy’s milliner, whom you may 
hae mista’en, at a hasty glance, for my leddy hersell, is sune seen and heard 
thro’, when you begin to flirt wi’ her on the ootside o’ a cotch. 

NORTH. 

The outside of a coach, James? 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes, the ootside o’ a cotch, Kit. For she’s aye sae fashous in pu’in’ her 

— ower her coots, though you’re no lookin’ at them ; and aye drawin’ 

er shawl across her breist, or ad wushin’ you to do that for her, though 
there’s neither cauld nor wund ; and instead o’ looking straight forrit, aye 
leerin’ unaccoontably frae aneath her curls to the tae side—and every noo and 
then pretendin’ to be frichtened whan ane o’ the blin’ leaders gies a start or a 
stumble, that she may press her shoother at the least again’ yours—and then 
when she does ventur to begin to speak, keepin’ at it tongue and nail, up hill 
and doon hill, the hail fifteen-mile-stage, wi’ an H afore every vooel to help it 
out, and makin’ use o’ the maist comicallest words that are no even provin- 
cialisms, but peculiar to peculiar butlers in peculiar servants’ ha’s ; sae that 
you're sair bamboozled to form a conjecture o’ her meanin’, and out o’ pure 
gude breedin’ are under the necessity, the first owershadowin’ tree you cum 
to on the road, to loot down aneath her bannet and gie her a kiss. 

NORTH. 

And that somewhat amatory description of a would-be lady, you conceive, 
James, to answer, at the same time, for a critical dissertation on the dramatic 
genius of Mr Sheil ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I leave you to judge o’ that, sir. The pictur’s drawn frae natur and expe-~ 
rience—but it’s for you and ithers to mak the application, for I ne’er read a 
verse o’ Mr Sheil’s in my life—and after yon beastly abuse, in a speech o’ his 
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that has long been dead and stinkin’, o’ the late gude and gracious Duke o” 
York, whom all Britain loved—gude God! in the last stage o’ a dropsy.! and 
a’ Eerland loved too, savin’ and acceppin’ the disgustin’ imp himsell—confoond 
me gin I ever wull, though it were to save his neck frae the gallows. 


NORTH. 
With that sentiment, my dear Shepherd, all mankind will sympathise. Yet 
it was no outrage on the dying Duke. 


SHEPHERD. 
What ? 


NORTH. 

Sheil, as he uttered those foul execrations, was simply in the condition of 
a drunk street-blackguard, who, in attempting to spit in the face of some sickly 
gentleman well stricken in years, grew so sick with blue ruin as to spew— 
while a sudden blast of wind from an opposite direction blew the filth back 
with a blash all over his own ferocious physiognomy, forcing the self- punished 
brute, amidst the hootings of the half-mirthful, helf-abhorring mob, to's 
staggering over the gutter, and, in strong convulsions, to empty his s' 
into the common sewer. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma faith! you tawk o’ my strang language ? What's a’ the coorse things I 
ever said at the Noctes Ambrosiane puttin’ thegither in comparison wi’ that ? 
NORTH. 

Far too mild, James. Let him or her who thinks otherwise fling Maga inte - 
the fire—from the arms of “the rude and boisterous North,” fly ito dinas of 
the sweet and simpering Sheil—for “ rude am I in speech, and little graced with 
the set phrase of peace,” iron would not melt in my mouth nor butter in his 
—yes, he is as mealy-mouthed on occasion as a flour sack in autumn—as honeys 
lipped as a bee-hive in spring—Yet hearken to me, James—his potatoe-trap— 
to borrow a good vulgarism of his own country, is liker the hole of a wasp’s 
nest, when in the heat of the dog-days all the angry insects are aswarm, all 
at work, heaven only knows exactly at what, but manifestly bent on mischief, 
and ready to bury themselves with a bizz in the hair of your head, or to sting 
out your eyes lost in a blue-swelling, if you so much as look at them as the 
yellow Shanavests are robbing the hives of the beautiful industrious Orangee 
men the bees—aye just as the Catholic crew would, if they dared, rob the doe 
miciles of the Protestants, upset if they could, James, the great Hives of Nae 
tional Industry, and—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Murder a’ the Queen Bees. There's a cleemax ! 

NORTH. 

Do they, or do they not, seek the destruction of the Protestant Established 
Church in Ireland ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Leears, as most o’ the Roman leaders are, they sometimes speak the truth 
—and I believe them when they say, as they have said a thousand times coram 
populo, that that will be the most glorious, the most blessed day for Ireland, 
which sees that Church razed to its foundation-stane, and hears the huzzas o, 
the seven millions mixed wi’ the dusty thunder o’ its overthrow. 

NORTH. 

Let all Protestants therefore, who hope to hear the echoes of that consume 
mation, vote for Catholic emancipation. Let all Protestants who venerate the 
holy altar of the Living Temple resist Catholic emancipation, even to the death? 
though to avert that calamity, they once more must see the green shamrock— 
God bless it—blush red—and for a season trodden with pain under patriotic 
feet, torn from the foreheads of traitors and rebels. 

SHEPHERD. 
What ! mercy on us! ye’re for fechtin’—are ye, sir ? 
NORTH. 

No, James, I am for peace ; but though blustering and bullying may for a 
long time be despised, yet when .ruffians shake their fists or flourish their 
shillelas in your face, or begin sharpening their pikes, James—then it is time 
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to point with your hand to your sword—So, James—so—to recite with the al« 
teration of one word those lines of Milton— 


“ HE sPOKE—AND TO CONFIRM HIS WORDS, OUT FLEW 
MILLIONS OF FLAMING SWORDS DRAWN FROM THE THIGH 
Or Micuty Protestants!” 


SHEPHERD. 
Wha spak ? 

NORTH. 
Wellington. 


SHEPHERD. 

Oh! do, my dear sir, I beseech you, tell me what can be the meanin’, in a 
case like this, o. ——securities. 

NORTH. 

A man of common prudence, James—a man who was not a downright ab« 
solute born idiot, would not lend five pounds on such securities as are talked 
of by some politicians as sufficient to lend out upon them the dearest and most 
vital rights and privileges that belong to us as Protestants, to our avowed ene« 
mies the Catholics, whose religious duty it is—let frightened fools deny it, 
and get laughed at and murdered for their cowardly falsehoods—to overthrow 
Church and State. For we, James, the prime of the people of England, and 
Scotland, and Ireland—that is, of the Earth—are Heretics—that is, we love 
the Tree of Freedom that is planted on earth, because it is a scion from the 
Tree of Life that grows in heaven “ fast by the Throne of God.” For centu- 
ries now have we flourished beneath its shade, and been refreshed with its fruit~ 
age. But had the Roman Catholics sway, the axe would be laid to its 
root-—— 

SHEPHERD. 
" Mony a thump it would thole afore the bark even was chipped through o’ 
the gnarled aik ; for, wi’ your permission, I change the eemage frae a fruit 
intil a forest-tree ; but then, sir, as you weel ken, the bark’s—— 
NORTH. 
Not like “ the unfeeling armour of old Time——” 
SHEPHERD. 

Na, sir; but like the very hide o’ a man, a horse, or an elephant, protect- 
in’ the beautifu’ and fine vein-machinery through which the blood or the 
sap keeps ebbing and flowing, just as mysteriously as the tides o’ the great 
sea. For my ain pairt, I hae nae fears that a’ the axes o’ our enemies, lang- 
armed and roun’-shoother’d though the race o’ Eerishers be, could ever, were 
_ they to hack awa for ten thousan’ years, penetrate through the outer ring o” 
the flint-hard wood, far less lab awa intil the heart o’ the michty bole o° the 
Tree— 

NORTH. 
“ Like a cedar on the top of Lebanon 
Darkening the sea.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Na, na, na. For there’s nae saft silly sap in the body o’ the tremendous 
auld giant. He’s a’ heart, sir—and the edges o’ their axes would be turned 
as if strucken against granite. 

NORTH. 
True, James—most beautifully, sublimely trae! 
' SHEPHERD. 

Yet still an aik-tree (be thinkin’ o’ the British Constitution, sir), though 
0’ a’ things that grow, wi’ roots far down in earth, and branches high up in 
heaven, the maist storm-lovin’ and thunder-proof, depends for its verra life 
amaist as muckle on its outer rind as on its inner heart. Tear aff or cut 
many the rind, and the bole festers with fungus’s, that, like verra can- 
cers, keep eatin’, and eatin’, and eatin’ day and nicht, summer and winter, 
into the mysterious principle o’ leafy life. 

NORTH. 

You speak like a man inspired, James. 
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SHEPHERD, ee , 
Hae na ye seen, sir, and amaist grat in the solitude to see, some noble Tree, 
it matters not whether elm, ash, or aik, staunin’ sick sick-like in the forest— 
why or wherefore you canna weel tell—for a’ roun’ the black deep soil is per 
vious to the rains and dews, and a great river gangs sweepin’. by its roots, 
gently waterin’ them when it rins laigh, and dashin’ drumly yards up the bank 
whenit’sinspate—and yet theconstitutiono’ thetree, sir, is gane—its big branches 
a’ tattery wi unhealthtu’ moss, and it’s wee anes a’ frush as saugh-wands, 
and tryin’ in vain to shoot out their buds unto the spring—so the hawk or heron 
builds there nae mair—and you are willing, rather thap the monarch o’ the 
wood should thus dee o’ consumption, that axes should be laid to his root, and 
ulleys fastened to his bole and branches, to rug him doon out o’ that lang slaw 
inger o’ dwining death, till at last, wi’ ae crash no unworthy o’ him, doon he 
comes—owerwhelming hunderso’ sma’ saplins, andinferiorstannards, andalarme 
in’ distant vales wi’ the unaccountable thunder o’ his fa’—no the less awfu’ be- 
cause lang expecket, and leavin’ a gap that ‘ill no be filled up for centuries— 
perhaps never while the earth is the earth, and wi’ a’ its ither trees gangs 
circlin’ round the sun, who misses, as niest morning he rises in the east, the 
lang-illumined Glory! 
NORTH. 

Better and better still, my dear James. The bold, bluff, sea-breeze-bronzed 
Men of Kent, James, how their strong lungs must have crowed within their 
broad bosoms, to see Sheil attempting to introduce on that stage the principal 
part in the farce of the Fantoccini ! 

SHEPHERD, 

Oh! the puppy !—Oh! the puppet! 

NORTH. 

A great soul in a small body—and I know: some such—is a noble—yes, a 
noble spectacle !—for there mind triumphs over matter, or, rather, dilates the 
diminutive form into kindred majesty ;—or, what is most likely, the shape is 
sunk, and we see, while we hear, only the soul. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s as true a word’s ever was spoken, sir. As reasonably admire a great, 
big, hulkin’ fallow wi’ a wee sowl, as think o’ undervaluin’ a man wi’ a wee, 
neat body,—or even if it’s no neat,—wi’ a sowl fit for a giant. Never mind the 
sizeo’ aman. Let him, on risin’ to speak, tak the advantage o’ a stool, sae 
that his head be on a level wi’ the lave, and when the fire o’ genius flashes frae 
his een, and the flood 0’ eloquence frae his lips, a’ the waves o’ that livin’ sea 
will be charmed into a cawm ; and whan he ceases speakin’, and, jumpin’ aff 
the stool, disappears, that livin’ sea will hail bim wi’ its thunder, like fifty 
‘thousan’ billows, at full tide, breakin’ against the beach. 

NORTH. 

Admirable, my dear James, admirable !—But here was a puppet indeed! 
jerking legs and arms, and contorting nose and mouth, as if toa string, ma« 
naged by Punch, or Punch’s wife, beneath the platform. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sputterin’ out amang shoots and shrieks o’ involuntary lauchter—for man’s 
by nature a lauchin’ animal, and that pe owen him frae a’ the beasts, no 
acceppin’ the lauchin’ hyena, who after a’ only grunts—sentences o’ a speech, 
written a fortnight afore in Eerland ! 

NORTH. 

Something inexpressibly ludicrous in the whole concern from beginning to 
end, James. The farewell to his native shores—the passage to Liverpool by 
steam—his approach in the mail towards London, of which that mighty mee 
tropolis lay, with all its millions, unconscious and unaware—and finally, the 
irresistible appearance of the ape in a cart on the Heath, with his mows and 
grins, and strangely accented chatter, so different from that of the same species 
in the Tower or Exeter ’Change—the rage of the animal on being what is 
absurdly called insulted, that is, treated in one universal and varied roar, with 
the tribute felt, by sixty—or say thirty thousand Englishmen,—to be due to 
one small Paddy, self-elected representative of the seven millions—and whom 
any Jack Tibbutts of a Kent yeoman could have put into his breeches- pocket, 
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where the little orator, like the caterwauling voice of a ventriloquist suddenly 
thrown into your apparel, would have delivered a speech just as like the one 
he did from the cart, as its report in the Sun newspaper. 
neil’? shout wildnight, sit, 5 begin t t granly, and 

Haw—haw—haw ! about midnight, sir, you n to open ou > ani ‘ 

th wax wondrous comical. But what say ye to O'Connell ? ore ® 
NORTH. 
Dan, again, James—— 
AMBROSE—(entering with his suavest physiognomy. ) 

Beg pardon, Mr North, for venturing in unrung, but there’s a young lady 

wishing to speak with you 
SHEPHERD. 


A young lady! shew her ben. 





NORTH. 
An anonymous article ? 
AMBROSE. 
No, sir, Miss Helen Sandford, from the Lodge. 
NORTH. 
Helen ! what does she want ? 





AMBROSE. 
Miss Sandford had got alarmed, sir. 
SHEPHERD. 
Safe us! only look at the time-piece! Foure o’clock in the mornin’ ! 
AMBROSE. 
And has walked up from the Lodge—— 
NORTH. 
What? Alone! 
AMBROSE. 


No, sir. Her father is with her—and she bids me say—now that she 
knows her master is well—that here is your Kilmarnock nightcap. 
(Mr Nortu submits his head to Picardy, who adjusts the nightcap.) 


SHEPHERD. 
What a cowl! 
NORTH. 
A capote—James. Mr Ambrose,—we three must sleep here all night. 


SHEPHERD. 

A’ mornin’ ye mean. Tak’ care o’ Tickler amang ye—but recollect it’s no safe 
to wauken sleepin’ dowgs.—Oh ! man! Mr North! Sir! but that was touchin’ 
attention in puir Eelen. She’s like a dochter, indeed.—Come awa’, you auld 
vagabon’, to your bed. I'll kick open the door o’ your dormitory wi my fit, 
as I alang the trans in the mornin.’ The mornin’! Faith I'm beginnin’ 
already to get hungry for breakfast! Come awa, you auld vagabon’—come 


(Exeunt Nortu and Suernenn, followed by the Height of Ticker, 
to Roost.) 
norTH—(singing as they go.) 
** Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Is the way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise !” 
Da Capo. 
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“suy A BRooM?”. 


Cuarresr I. 


One beautiful afternoon, about the 
beginning of the barley and wheat 
harvest, young Frederick Hume arose 
from his desk, where, for several hours 
he had been plodding at his studies, 
and, to unbend himself a little, went 
to his window, which commanded a 
view of the neighbouring village of 
Holydean. A stillness almost like that 
of the Sabbath reigned over the ham- 
let, for the busy season had called the 

oungsters forth to the field, the sun- 
Carat sickleman and his fair partner. 
Boys and girls were away to glean: 
and none were left but a few young 
children who were playing quietly on 
the green ; two or three ancient gran- 
dames who sat spinning at their doors 
in the rich sunlight; and here and 
there a happy young mother, exempted 
by the duties of nurse from the harvest 
toils. A single frail octogenarian, who, 
in hobbling to the almost deserted 
smithy, had paused, with the curiosi- 
ty of age, to look long beneath his up- 
raised arm after the stranger horse- 
man, who was just going out of sight 
at the extremity of the village, com- 
pleted the picture of still and quiet life 
which our student was now contem- 
plating. After raising the window, 
and setting open the door to win into 
his little apartment the liquid coolness 
which was nestling among the green 
fibrous leaves around the casement, he 
had resumed his station and was again 
looking towards the village, when, 
hearing a light foot approach the door 
of his study, he turned round, and 
a young female stranger was before 
him. On seeing him she paused at the 
threshold, made a sort of reverertce, 
and seemed willing to retire. From her 
dark complexion, her peculiar dress, 
especially the head gear, which con- 
sisted merely of a spotted handker- 
chief wound round her black locks, 
Hume guessed at once that she was a 
foreigner ; and he was confirmed in 
this supposition when, on his advan- 
cing and asking, “‘ What do you wish, 
my good girl?” she held forward a light 
broom, and said, in the quick short 
ue of a foreigner, “ Buy a 

room ?”—* Pray what is the use of 
it, my good lass?” said Frederick, in 
that mood in which a man, conscious 

Vor. XXIV. 
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that he hasfinished@@*dry lesson to 
some pu very ready to indulge 
in a little badinage and light banter. 

“ For beard-shaving,” answered the 
girl quizzically, and stroking his chin 
once or twice with her broom, as if with 
a shaving brush. It might be she was 
conscious that he was not exactly the 
person to buy her broom: or perhaps 
she assumed this light mood for a mo- 
ment, and gave way to the frank and 
natural feeling of youth, which by a 
fine free-masonry knows and answers 
to youth, despite of differences in lan- 
guage and manners,—despite of every 
thing. 

* Most literally an argumentum ad 
hominem, to make me buy,” said the 
scholar ; ‘‘ so what is the price, fair 
stranger?” 

** No, no,” said the girl, in quick 
reaction from her playful mood, whilst 
a tear started in her dark lustrous eye, 
** but they bid me come: they say you 
are a doctor: and if you will be kind 
and follow me to my poor brother, 
you shall have many brooms.” 

On inquiring distinctly what the 
girl meant, our student was given to 
understand, that her only brother, 
who had come with her as a harper to 
this country, had fallen sick at a gen- 
tleman’s house about a mile off, and 
that she, on learning Mr Frederick 
Hume was the only person within 
many miles who could pretend to me- 
dical skill, had come herself to take 
him to her poor Antonio.” After learn- 
ing farther the symptoms of the lad’s 
illness, the young surgeon took his 
lancets and some simple medicine, and 
readily followed the girl, who led the 
way toa neat villa, which, as Fret 
had heard, was the residence of am 
Italian gentleman of the name of Ro 
melli. He had been an officer in the 
French service, and had come to this 
country with other prisoners ; but in- 
stead of returning home on an ex- 
change being made, he chose to con- 
tinue in Scotland with his only daughe 
ter, who had come over to him from 
Italy, and who, Frederick had heard, 
was a young ry! of surpassing beau- 
ty. Following his conductress to Ko- 
melli’s house, Hume was shewn into 
a room, where, reclining upon a sofa, 
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was a boy apparently about sixteen 
prereset age, the features of wh e 
‘ace instantly testified him to be bro- 
ther to the maid with the broom. He 
was ministered toy a young and most 
beautiful Signora Romelli 
herself, the datighter of@fie house, who 
seemed to be watching him with the 
softest care. the head of the sofa 
stood the harp the wanderin ba 

** T presumed, sir,” said the ) de y 
hostess, turning to Hume, “ to hint 
that perhaps you might easily be 
found, and that certainly you would be 
very willing to take a little trouble in 
iach a case as this. The affectionate 
sister has not been long in bringing 

ou.” 

8% If the cause of humanity may be 
enforced by such kind and beautiful 
advocacy,” returned Frederick, bow- 
ing, ‘‘ the poor skill which you have 
thus honoured, young lady, is doubly 
bound, if necessary, to be most atten- 
tive in this instance.—What is the 
matter with you, my little fellow?” 
continued he, advancing to the patient. 
“Nothing,” was the boy’s answer: and 
immediately he rose up and went to the 
window, from which he gazed, heed- 
less of every one in the apartment. 

“1 am afraid the boy is still very 
unwell,” said Signora Romelli; “ only 
look how pale he is, sir.” 

Hume first looked to the boy’s sister, 
to assure himself what was the natural 
healthy hue of these swarthy stran- 

ers ; then turning to the boy himself, 
e could not but observe how much 
the dead yellow of his face differed 
from the life-bloom which glowed in 
her dark brown cheek. His eye at 
the same time burned with arrowy tips 
of restless lustre, such as are kindled 
by hectic fever. He resisted, however, 
advances on the part of our sur 
geon to inquire farther into his state 
of health, impatiently declaring that 
he was now quite well; then resu- 
ming his harp, and taking his sister by 
the hand, he seemed in haste to be 
e. 

** My father is not at home,” said 
the young lady of the house to Hume, 
** nevertheless they must abide here 
all night, for I can easily see that boy 
is unable to travel farther this even- 
ing: And besides, they are of my own 
native country. Use your Prerogative, 
sir, and don’t let him go. 

In spite of the surgeon’s persuasions, 
however, and heedless of Signora Ro- 
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melli and his sister, who joined in the 
remonstrance against his departure, 
the boy would be gone, even though 
at the same time he declared there was 
no place elsewhere where he wished 
particularly to be. 

“* He is a capricious boy, to reject 

our excellent kindness, Miss Romel- 
i,” said Frederick ; “ and I doubt 
not he will treat, in the same way, a 
aga I have to make. With your 
eave, young lady, I shall try to win 
him, with his sister, to our house all 
night, lest he grow worse and need 
medical aid.” 

From the unhappy appearance of 
the young musician, this proposal 
seemed so good, that it was readily 
acquiesced in by his sister, and by the 
kind lady of the house, provided the 
boy himself could be brought to ac- 
cede to it, which, to their joyful sur- 

rise, he most readily did, so soon as 
it was signified to him. 

** With your permission, Miss Ro- 
melli,” said Frederick, as he was about 
to depart, ‘‘ I shall do justice to your 
benevolence, and walk down to-mor« 
row forenoon to tell you how the poor 
Tad is.” 

At this the fair Signora might, or 
might not, slightly blush, as the thing 
struck her, or the tone in which the 
offer was made, gave warrant. She 
did for a moment blush; but of 
course her answer was given very ge= 
nerally, “‘ that she would be most 
happy to hear her young countryman 
was quite well on the morrow.” 

The affectionate sister gratefully 
kissed the hand of her kind hostess. 
As for the boy himself, with a look 
half of anger, he took the former by 
the hand and drew her hastily away, 
as if he grudged the expression of her 
gratitude. He had not moved, how~ 
ever, many paces forward, till, quitting 
his sister’s hand, he turned, and ta- 
king Signora Romelli’s, he kissed it 
fervently, with tears, and at the same 
time bade the Virgin Mother of Hea« 
ven bless her. 

Struck with the remarkable manner 
of this boy, our student tried to en« 
pace him in conversation by the way, 

ut he found him shy and taciturn in 
the extreme ; and as he had already 
shewn himself capricious, he now 
evinced an equal obstinacy in refusing 
to allow either of his companions to 
carry his harp, which being somewhat 
large, seemed not well proportioned 
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to the condition of the bearer, who, 
besides being manifestly unwell, was 
also of alight small make. From the 
sister, who seemed of a frank and obli- 
ging temper, Frederick learned some 
particulars of their earlier history and 
péesent mode of life. Her name, she 
said, was Charlotte Cardo, and her 
brother’s Antonio Cardo. They were 
‘twins, and the only surviving children 
of a clergyman in Italy, who had been 
dead for two years. Their mother 
died a few hours after giving them 
birth. “ After the loss of our father,” 
added the maiden, “ we had no one 
to care much for us; yet I would 
thave dwelt all the days of my life 
near their beloved graves, had not my 
brother, who is of a restless and un- 
happy temperament, resolved to wan- 
der in this country. How could I 
stay alone? How could I let him go 
alone? So a harp was bought for 
him ; and now every day, from village 
to village, and up and down among 
the pleasant cots, he plays to the kind 
folk, and I follow him with my 
brooms. We have been a year in this 
country, and I know not when we 
shall return home, for Antonio says 
he cannot yet tell me.” Hume having 
expressed his surprise that she could 
talk English so well on such a short 
residence in this country, she explain- 
ed, by informing him, that both her 
brother and herself had been taught 
the language so carefully by their fa- 
ther, that they could talk it pretty 
fluently before they left Italy. Du- 
ring the brief narrative of his sister, 
the. boy, Antonio, kept his eye in- 
tensely upon her, as if ready to check 
every point of explanation, but Char- 
lotte ended her short statement with- 
out any expressed interruption on his 
part, and again his eye became self- 
contained and indifferent. 

The next expression of the boy’s 
character was no less singular and un- 
expected. On observing a company 
of reapers, in a field by the way-side, 
taking their brief mid-afternoon rest, 
he advanced to the gate, opposite 
which, at a little distance, they were 
seated; and, unslinging his harp, be- 

n to play, filling up the sweetly 

otted outline of the instrumental 
music with his own low but rich vo- 
cal song. After the first preamble, he 
nodded to his sister, and instantly her 
loud and thrilling voice turned mag- 
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nificently into the same ‘strain. On 
first view bs Mga musician and hi 
party, the rude young swains of 

field, for favour, doubt, in their 


mistresses’ eyes, play off their 
rough wit ti other minute 
these bolts ‘Were forgotten, and the 


loud daffing of the whole company 
was completely huge. At first the 
song was grave and lofty, but by de- 
grees it began to kindle into a more 
airy strain, till, as it waxed fast and 
mirthful, the harvest maids began to 
look knowingly to their partners, who, 
taking the hint, sprang to their feet, 
hauled up their sweet abettors, were 
mated in a moment, and commenced 
a dance among the stubble, so brisk, 
that the tall harvest of spiky wheat, 
standing by, rustled and nodded to 
them on its golden rods. Aged glean 
ers stood up from their bowing task, 
and listened to the sweet music, while 
the young came running from all parts 
of the field, and, throwing down their 
handfuls, began madly to caper and 
to mix with the more regular dance. 
The old grey bandsters, as they stood, 
rubbing in their hands ears of the 
fine grain, smiled as much under 
the general sympathy, as from a con- 
sciousness of their own superior wis- 
dom above such follies. Even the 
overseer himself, who stood back, si- 
lently, was, for a minute, not scandal. 
ized at such proceedings, which were 
converting a time of repose for his 
weary labourers into mad exertions, 
which went positively to unfit them 
for the remaining darg of the day. 
Consideration, remonstrance, anger, 
were, however, soon mantling on his 
face, and he came forward ; but he 
was anticipated, for the principal min- 
strel, who, with something like a 
smile on his countenance, had seen at 
first the quick influence of his music 
on the swink’t labourers of the swel- 
tering day, had gradually grown dark 
and severe in his look, and now stop- 

ing his song all at once, he refitted 

is harp to his shoulder and walked 
away without looking for guerdon, 
and heedless of the rustic swains, who 
shouted after him and waved their 
rye-straw hats. 

With the greatest good-humour our 
young surgeon had indulged, to the 
very top of their bent, this musical 
frolic of the two foreigners, sitting 
down by the wayside till it was fairly 
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over, now he resumed his wa 
oth m. Antonio was silent 

ghy as before; but the manner in 
‘which he looked round him over the 
‘beantiful per? erg that his 
spirit was touched with its glad scenes. 
“All the western sky wa#like an infla- 
med sea of glass, where the sun was 


tracking it with,bis fervid and unal- 
Jayed wheels. “Beneath his golden 
light lay the glad lands, from right to 
left white all over with harvest ; 


thousands were plying in the fields ; 
‘sickles were seen glinting on the far 
ellow uplands, and nearer were heard 

e reapers’ song, and the gleaners 
calling toeach other to lay down their 
handfuls in the furrows. 

The road now led our party by an 
orchard where boys were up in the 
trees shaking down the fruit. The 
little fellows, all joyous in their vaca- 
tion from study, were tugging with 
might and main at and among the 
clefted branches ; their sisters below 
gathered the apples in baskets, whilst 
the happy father, walking about with 
his lady, decided their appeals as to 
the comparative beauty of individual 
apples. Allured by the sound of the 
fruit hopping on the ground, two or 
three stray waifs had left off their 
gleaning in a neighbouring field ; and 

e ragged little urchins were down on 
their hands and knees, thrusting their 
headsthrough holes in thehedge which 
separated the orchard from the road. 
One of them having been caught be- 
hind the ear by the stump of a thorn, 
found it impossible to draw back his 
head, and in this predicainent he had 
to bawl for assistance. This drew the 
attention of the lady; and, after the 
rogue had been released, the whole 
perty were summoned to the gate, and 

lessed with a share of the bounties of 
the year, which the kind lady dispen- 
sed to them through means of her own 
dear little almoners. Whether it was 
that he liked the benevolence of this 
sceneé,or whether he wasreminded of his 
own beautiful Italy, or from whatever 
other affection, the young harper again 
took his harp, and waked those wild 
and dipping touches, which seem more 
like a sweet preamble than afull strain. 
He again promarnes it with his voice, 
and his sister did the same. The young 


girls laid down their baskets of fruit, 
and drew to the gate; the trees had 
rest for a while from shaking, while 
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the fair-haired boys, with faces flush- 
ed and glowing from their autumnal 
exercise, looked out in wonder from 
between the clefts of the boughs. 
When the song ceased, the lady offer- 
ed money, but neither of the minstrels 
would accept it. On the contrary, An- 
tonio took his sister by the hand, and 
hurried her away from the gate, ere 
one of the children could bring the 
basket of fruit for which she had run, 
to give a largesse from it to the stran- 
gers. Frederick, after talking a few 
minutes to the lady and gentleman, 
and telling them how he had fallen in 
with the foreigners, followed and over- 
took his companions, just as they had 
come in sight of Greenwells cottage, 
where he resided. 

** So there is our house now, just 
beyond the village,” said Frederick, 
advancing to them. ‘‘ The lady with 
whom I live will be very kind to you ; 
and you must stay with her for a few 
days, and give her music, which she 
loves. What say you, pretty Char- 
lotte ?” 

Antonio here stepped forward be- 
tween his sister and Hume, and said, 
with quick emphasis, “ I will go with 

ou, sir, and I shall let Charlotte fol- 
ow me. 

On arriving at the cottage, Frede- 
rick introduced the strangers to his 
relative, Mrs Mather, with whom he 
resided, and who, on learning their 
circumstances, kindly received them 
as ber guests. They would have ta- 
ken their departure next day, but in 
this they were resisted by the chari- 
table old lady, who farther won from 
them the promise that they would stay 
with her for at least a week. Ere the 
expiry of that time, whether from the 
caprice or benevolence of her nature, 
or from her especial liking for Char- 
lotte, who gained rapidly upon 
her affections, Mrs Mather had con- 
ceived the design of adopting the two 
Italians, and preparing them for situ< 
ations worthy of their good descent ; 
and she was confirmed in her purpose 
when, on breaking the matter to Fre- 
derick Hume, it met with his entire 
concurrence. The next step was to 
gain the consent of Antonio, which 
might be no easy matter, as he seemed 
a strange and impracticable boy ; but, 
somewhat to the surprise of Frederick, 
no sooner was the proposal made to 
him, than he heartily acceded to it. 
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dislike to a sel rm 4-74 and her 
wing attachment to Mrs Mather, 
fer brother’s will was, in all cases, her 
law. It was then settled that Char- 
lotte should be confidential maid to 
the old lady, to read to her at night, 
and assist os in making dresses for 
the poor, among whom she had a num- 
ber of retainers ; while Autonio should 
be sent to the Rev. Mr Baillie’s, a cler- 
man, a few miles off, to board with 
im, and finish his education, which 
had been neglected since his father’s 
death, that so he might be fitted for a 
liberal profession. Proud though Mrs 
Mather was of this scheme, her self- 
complacency was not without one qua- 
lification, in the cold and doubtful 
manner in which Miss Pearce nodded 
to the old lady’s statement and ex- 
lanation of her plan. As this woman, 
Miss Pearce, had it in her power, ere 
long, grievously to affect the fortunes 
of young Hume, we shall notice her 
here a little fully. She was the only 
daughter of a half-pay captain, whose 
death left her with a trifling annuity, 
and the proprietorship of a small house 
in the village of Holydean. After the 
death of her husband, a wealthy re- 
tired merchant, who had spent the last 
ears of his life at Greenwells, Mrs 
Mather, having no family, began to 
cast about for a companion, and Miss 
Pearce was soon found out to be one of 
those indispensable parasitical maidens 
whom old ladies like Mrs Mather im- 
press into active service, in the seasons 
of raspberries, and the elder-vintages ; 
—hold long consultations with on the 
eve of entertainments ;—retain as their 
own especial butt in company, and a 
fag partner at whist when a better 
fourth band is wanting ;—appeal to in 
case of a (shall we name it ?) lie, when 
there is danger of detection ;—cherish 
and moralize with when the party is 
over ;—and, finally, would not dismiss, 
though one were to rise from the dead 
and cry out against the parasite. In 
addition to these implied qualifica- 
tions, the amiable creature was a mo< 
nopolist in ailments ; and, of course, 
careless about the complaints of others, 
of which, indeed, when within reach of 
Mrs Mather’s sympathy, she seemed 
to be jealous. In her person she was 
lean and scraggy, with a hard brown 
face, kiln-dried by nervous headachs, 


Her figure was very straight, and she 
was elastic in her motions as whale- 
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‘bone or hiccory, and might ay he 
cut with advantage into tapes for tying 
up buridles of her favourite tracts, or 
sinewy bowstrings for Cupid, for hig 
arrows, not to be shot at, but to be 
shot from. We need scarcely add, 
after all this, that her nose was very 
long, and so sharp it might have clett 
a hailstone. When Frederick Hume 
was thrown a helpless orphan on the 
world, and Mrs Mather, who was.a 
distant relative of his mother’s, pro- 
sed to take him to herself and bring 
tim up as if he were her own son, 
Miss Pearce, though she could not set 
her face directly against such a cha- 
ritable arrangement, yet laboured to 
nee it by a counter-proposition, 
that the boy should be provided for, 
but by no means brought to the cot- 
tage. She was then, however, but in 
the spring-dawn of favour with her 
patroness, and her opinion being over 
ruled, the boy was brought home to 
Mrs Mather, and daily grew in. her 
affections. During his childhood, Miss 
Pearee advanced steadily in favour, 
and she was too jealous of divided ine 
fluence, and too Jesuitical in her per 
severance, not to improve every oppor 
tunity of challenging and modifying 
the growing affection of Mrs Mather 
for her adopted son, whose bold and 
frank nature was endearing him .to 
enety one. When this would not de, 
she began to change her battery, and 
tried, by a new show of kindness, to 
make a party in the young eléve hime 
self, whom yet she thoroughly hated, 
Whether it was, however, that he 
knew her enmity, and never forgave 
her for having once or twice secretly 
and severely pricked him with pins ; 
or, whether, with the quick instinet of 
childhood, which knows in a moment, 






and despises, the kind notice bestowed . 


upon it for the sake of currying fa« 
vour with parents, he virtuale set 
down Pearce’s new attentions to such 
a motive, certain it is, if he did not 
positively hate her, he. never onee 
stroked her purring vanity ; and she, 
on the other hand, was, from his ine 
difference, confirmed in her dislike. 
As Frederick grew up, he had many 


. 


copyuaties of shaking Miss Pearces 
influence with her patroness ; but, as - 


he thought her Guipicahle merely, and 
not dangerous, he was too magnania 
mous to molest her. In that scheme 
of life to which the heart has long re- 
sponded, what was at first a jarring 
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element hath become a constituent 
of the general sympathy ; and 
From this it might be that Hume not 
only continued to endure Miss Pearce, 
but even loved her with the affection 
of habit. 

One might have supposed, that ere 
the time to which our narrative now 
refers, Miss Pearce would have been 


tired of intrigue, and would have seen - 


the folly of being jealous in the favour 
which she had proved exactly, and 
from which she knew so little was ever 
to be gained or lost; but a Jesuit 
would be a Jesuit still, were the 
Church of Rome utterly annihilated, 
and petty intrigue merely for its own 
sake, and little selfish arrangements of 
circumstances, although nothing was 
to be gained, constituted the ve 
breath of Miss Pearce’s nostrils ; and, 
therefore, it is not to be wondered at, 
that, when Mrs Mather stated her de- 
sign of adopting the two Italians, as 
above mentioned, she heard it with 
that umph, and nod, which express— 
not that a thing has been assented to— 
but merely that it has been literally 
and distinctly heard. Her objections 
were entered under a masked battery. 
She began by praising Mrs Mather’s 
unbounded benevolence of heart. She 
hoped they would be grateful ; they 
could not be too grateful ; nay, they 
could never be grateful enough. She al« 
lowed the conversation to take a gene- 
ral turn, then tried to control it gra- 
dually to her purpose, and found an 
opportunity of relating, as if incident- 
y, how a certain lady, whom once 
she knew, had been ruined by a fo- 
reign protegée whom she had unwisely 
cherished. She touched upon swind- 
ling, vagrants, and obscurely alluded 
to legislature, and the alien act. Note 
withstanding all such hints, however, 
the thing was settled in the affirma- 
tive ; the boy Antonio was sent to stay 
with Mr Baillie, and Charlotte com- 
menced work under the immediate 
auspices of her new patroness. The 
regularity and certainty of her new 
mode of life, soon subdued the roving 
qualities which her character might 
have slightly acquired, and which 
quickly give a corresponding wildness 
to the features. Her dark and comely 
beauty remained quick and expressive, 
but it was sobered under the accom- 
paniments of an English dress, and 
tamed by the meck offices of our coun- 
try’s excellent morality. Her.¢ye was 
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still drunk with Hght as when morn- 
ing comes upon the streams, but it 
waited and took commands from the 
looks of her mild hostess. The foot- 
step of the reclaimed wanderer might 
still be light and airy, but now she 
went about the house softly, under an 
excellent ministry. In health she be- 
came Mrs Mather’s delight, and still 
more so when the infirmities of the 
good old lady required delicate atten- 
tions. Like the glorious Una of Spen- 
ser’s Fairy Queen, the kind eyes of this 
beautiful Italian, even amidstaffliction, 
** made a light in a shady place.” 

Frederick Hume forgot not his pro- 
mise to wait upon Signora Romelli, 
and inform her, that his minstrel-pa- 
tient was quite well on the morning 
after the day when he was ill in her 
house. At the same time, he presented 
a card from Mrs Mather, requesting a 
mutual acquaintanceship. A friend]! 
intercourse grew up accordingly, and, 
ere the fall of the season, Signor Ro- 
melli and his daughter were at least 
once every week at Greenwells Cottage, 
to the huge dismay of Miss Pearce, 
but the delight of our young surgeon, 
who began most deeply to love the 
beautiful Julia Romelli. She was 
taller and fairer than the maid Cardo: 
her locks were nut-brown: her eye 
was a rich compromise betwixt the 
raven and the blue dove, a deep via~ 
let, 

like Pandora’s eye, 

When first it darken’d with immortal life.” 


She was quick, capricious, and proud ; 
bold in ber pouting displeasure, which 
was like a glancing day of sunshine 
and stormy showers : but then she was 
ardent in her friendships, and very be- 
nevolent ; ready, withal, nay in haste, 
to confess her faults, in which case 
her amende honorable, and her prayer 
for pardon, were perfectly irresistible. 
A heart of her ambition, and so diffi- 
cult to be won, insensibly exalted her 
in the eyes of the dashing and manly 
Frederick ; who, without any osten« 
sible calculation of selfish vanity, loved 
her the more deeply, that she was a 
conquest worthy of boldest youth. 
Notwithstanding her superior qualifi- 
cations, and the ardour of his suit, we 
infer that the fair Julia kept shy and 
aloof, and at the same time that her 
lover was only the more deeply deter 
mined to make her his, from the cir- 
cumstance that, in a few months, he 
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had condescended to calculate how he 
stood in her father’s affections, and 
was studious to. accommodate himself 
to the manner of the Signor, who was 
grave in his deportment, and almost 
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saturnine, seldom moved to smiles, and 
never to laughter ; ‘and who, — 
he could talk fluently, and with elo- 
quence, seemed, in general, to wear 
some severe constraint upon his spirit. 


Cuarter Il. 


Tn1Ncs were in this state when the 


winter session came round, which call- - 


ed Frederick to Edinburgh, to prose- 
cute still farther his medical studies. 
The summer following he continued 
in town studying botany; and after 
making a tour through the Highlands 
of Scotland, it was about the middle 
of autumn ere he returned to Green- 
wells Cottage. 

He found Charlotte Cardo improved 
in beauty and accomplishments, and 
advanced in favour with every one 
who knew her ; even Miss Pearce her- 
self condescended to patronize her 
publicly and privately. But what 
pleased him most of all, was to find 
that Julia Romelli was still a frequent 
visitor at the Cottage. The season of 
harvest, too, had given a vacation to 
Mr Baillie’s scholars, and Antonio 
Cardo was now at home beside his 
sister ; and the harp and the song of 
the Italian twins were not forgotten 
when the sweet gloaming came on. 
Deeply occupied in spirit as Hume 
was with thoughts of his fair and shy 
Signora, he was yet constrained to ate 
tend to the abrupt and strange mani- 
festation of Antonio’s character, which 
broke forth, from time to time, mock- 
ing the grave tenor of his ordinary 
behaviour. According to his reverend 
tutor’s statement, he had been a ve 
diligent scholar; and he testified it 
thus far, that he talked English with 
great force and propriety. With the 
boys of his own age he had consorted 
little, and seemed to take no delight 
in conversing with any one, though 


now and then he would talk a few. 


minutes to the old men of the village, 
and sometimes to the children. He 
was now equally taciturn at Mr Ma- 
ther’s ; but occasionally he broke forth, 
expressing himself in rapid and earne 
est eloquence, and shewing a wonder- 
ful powér of illustrating any point. 
From his manner altogether towards 
Miss Romelli, his devoted attentions 
at one time, and at another his proud 
shyness; and from his dignified refu- 

» often, to play on the harp when 
Hume wished to fad with that lady, 








Frederick could not but guess that he 
was a rival candidate for Julia’s love. 
But the most striking and unaccount+ 
able demonstration of the boy’s cha- 
racter, was the visible paleness which 
came over his face, the current—the 
restless flow—of his small features, and 
the impatience of his attitudes, now 
shrinking, now swelling into bold and 
almost threatening pantomime, whene 
ever Signor Romelli came near him. 
Visibly, too, he was often seen to start 
when he heard his countryman’s deep 
voice: He spoke to Romelli always 
with an eloquent empressement in his 
tone, as if his thoughts were crowdin 
with his crowding blood: He look 
him eagerly in the face: He often went 
round about him, like an anxious dog. 

One night Romelli, more open and 
talkative than usual, had told two or 
three stories of the sea, when Antonio, 
who had listened, with a sharp face, 
and his whole spirit peering from his 
eyes, came forward, and sitting down 
on the carpet before his countryman, 
looked up in his face, and said, “ I 
will now tell you a legend of the sea, 
Captain Romelli.” 


Carvdo’s Legend. 


A rupe Captain in the South Seas 
had murdered his mate, an excellent 
youth, for pretended disobedience of 
orders ; and for this crime God sent 
the black- winged overtaking tempest, 
which beat his ship to pieces, he 
was cast alone upon a desert island, 
It was night when he recovered from 
his drenched dream, and sat down on 
a green bank above the sea-marge, to 
reflect on his situation. The storme 
racks had fled away: the moon came 
peering round above the world of seas, 
and up through the cold, clear wilder- 
ness of heaven: the dark tree-tops of 
the forest, which grew down to the very 
sands, waved in the silver night. But 
neither this beauty after the tem 
which should have, touched his 
with grateful hope, nor the sense of 
his deliverance; nor yet the subdui 
influence of hunger, could soften 
mariner’s soul; but he sat till morn- 
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ing, unrepentant of his murder, forti- 
fg iol in injustice, hardening 
his kicking against the pricks. 
About sunrise he climbed up into a 
high tree, to look around him. The 
island, so far as he could see on all 
sides, seemed one wild and fenceless 
forest; but there was a high hill, 
swathed in golden sunlight, perhaps 
three or four miles inland, which, if 
he could reach and climb it, would 
ive him a wide prospect, and perhaps 
him some inhabited district. To 
make for this hill, he descended from 
the tree, and struck into the woods, 
studious to pursue the straight line of 
route which he laid down for himself, 
in order to reach the mountain. 

The forest was full of enormous 
trees, of old prodigious growth, burst- 
ing into wild gums, and rough all 

with a plants and fungi 

of every colour, like monstrous livers ; 
whilst up and down the trunks ran 
inted birds, pecking into the 

bark with their hard bills, and dotting 
the still air with their multitudinous 
little blows. Deeper from the engulf- 
ed navel of the wood came the solita- 
ry cries of more sequestered birds. 
Onward went the wicked Captain, 
slowly, and with little caution, be- 
cause he never doubted that he should 
easily find the mountain ; but rough 
and impervious thickets turned him 
8o oft, and so far aside, that gradually 
he forgot his proposed track, and be- 
came quite bewildered. In this per- 
plexity, he err climbed a high tree, 
to discover the bearing of the hill ; 
but it was no longer to be seen. No- 
thing was before him and around him, 
but a boundless expanse of tree-tops, 
which, under a sky now darkened to 
a twilight, began to moan and surge 
like a sea. Descending in haste, he 
tried to retrace his steps; but this it 
‘was out of his power distinctly to do ; 
‘and he only went deeper into the 
wood, which began to slope down- 
oe neg ore Darkness, in the 
meantime, thickened among the trees, 
which were seen standing far ben, as 
in a dream, crooked in their trunks, 
jv Aero = old ~~ and alto- 
er e the trees of an upper 
world. Every thing was ominously 
still, till all at once the millions of 
Jeaves were shaken, as if with small 
bubbles of wind. Forthwith 


came the t. The jagged light- 
sing lenced the forest quite wit its 


(Nee. 
swift and perilous beauty ; whilst over. 
head the thunder an crushed and 
jammed through the broken heavens, 
making the living beams of the forest 
to quiver like reeds. Whether real or 
imaginary, the wicked Captain thought 
that he heard, at the same time, the 
roar of wild beasts, and saw the dark- 
ness spotted with their fiery eyes ; and 
to save himself from them, he climb- 
ed up into a tree, and sat in its mossy 
clefts. As the storm above and be« 
neath ranged away, and again drew 
nearer and nearer, with awful alter= 
nations, the heart of the wicked Cap- 
tain began to whirl within him, tug- 
ged at by immediate horrors, and the 
sense of ultimate consequences, from 
his helpless situation. In his agony, 
he twisted himself from branch to 
branch, like a monkey, braiding his 
legs, and making rings with his arms ; 
at the same time crying out about his 
crime, and babbling a sort of delirious 
repentance. In a moment the tem- 
= was over-blown, and every thing 
ushed, as if the heavens wished to 
listen to his contrition. But it was no 
contrition: nothing but an intoxica- 
ted incontinence,—a jumble of fear 
and blasphemy ; such a babbling asa 
man might make if he were drunk 
with the devil’s tears, gathered, as 
they came glittering like mineral drops 
down the murky rocks of damnation, 
in bottles made of the tough hearts of 
old vindictive queens.—Holy Mother ! 
Do you hearme, Signor Romelli? By 
the Holy Mother of Grace! you and I, 
Signor, think he ought to have repent- 
ed sincerely, do we not ?>—Well, what 
next ? God does not despise any work- 
ing of the sinner’s heart, when allied, 
even most remotely, to repentance: and 
because the wicked Captain had felt the 
first tearings of remorseful fear, God 
sent to him, from the white land of sin- 
less children, the young little Cherub 
of Pity. And when the wicked Captain 
lifted up his eyes and looked into the 
forest, he saw far off, as at the end of 
a long vista, the radiant child coming 
on in naked light ; and, drawing near, 
the young Being whispered to him, 
that he would lead him from the fo- 
test, and bring a ship for him, if he 
would go home, and on his knees con- 
fess his crime to the aged parents of 
the youth whom he had murdered, 
and ‘be to them as a son, for the — 
son whom they had lost. ‘The wi 
Captain readily vowed to perform these 
17 
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conditions, and so the Babe of Pity 
led him ‘from the ‘forest, and, taking: 
him to a high promontory above the 
sea shore, bade him look to the sea :— 
and the promised ship was seen hang~ 
ing like a patch of sunshine on the far 
blue rim of the waters. As she came 
on and came near, the heart of the 
wicked Captain was again hardened 
within him, and he determined not to 
perform his vow. 

«* Your heart has again waxed ob- 
durate,” said the Figure, who still li- 
ved before him like a little white dial 
in the sun; “‘ and I shall now turn 
the ship away, for I have her helm in 
my hand. Look now, and tell me what 
thou seest in the sea.” ‘The wicked 
Captain looked for the ship, but she 
had melted away from off the waters ; 
and when he turned, in his blind fury, 
to lay hold on the White Babe, it was 
vanished too. 

“Come back to me, thou imp,” 
cried the hungry blasphemer, whilst 
his face waxed grim with wild pas- 
sions, “‘ or I will hurl this dagger at 
the face of the Almighty.” So saying, 
he drew a sharp clear dagger from his 
side, and pointing it upwards, threw 
it with all his might against the sky. 
It was now the calm and breathless 
noontide, and when this impious dag- 
ger was thrown up, not a breeze was 
stirring in the forest skirts or on beak- 
ed promontory; but ere it fell, a 
whirling spiral blast of wind came 
down from the mid-sky, and, catch- 
ing the dagger, took it away glittering 
up into the blue bosom of heaven. 
Struck with a new horror, despite of 
his hardened heart, the wicked Cap- 
tain stood looking up to heaven after 
his dagger, when there fell upon his 
face five great drops of blood, as if 
from the five wounds of Christ. And 
in the same minute, as he was trying 
to wipe away this'Baptism of Wrath, he 
reeled and fell from the lofty promon- 
tory where he stood into the sea, into 
the arms of the youth whom he had 
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murdered and thrown overboard, and 
whose corpse had been brought hither 
by the tides and the wandering winds: 
So the wicked Captain sunk for ever 
in the waters. : 





** Now, Signor Romelli,” said the 
boy Antonio, after a brief pause, 
** what do you think of my Legend?” 

Ere an answer could be returned, @ 
broad sheet of lightning flashed in: at 
the window, (for the sky all day had 
been thunderous and warm,) and in« 
stantly it was followed by a tremen< 
dous peal of thunder, which doubly 
startled the whole company sitting in 
the twilight room. 

“ Get up, foolish boy,” said Ro< 
melli, his deep voice a little tremu- 
lous, whilst at the same time he struck 
Antonio gently with his foot. Not 
more a did the disguised Prince 
of Evil, as represented by Milton, start 
up into his proper shape at the touch 
of Ithuriel’s spear, than did the young 
Italian spring up at the touch of Ro= 
melli’s foot. His very stature seemed 
dilated, and his pantomime was angry 
and threatening, as for a moment he 
bent towards the Signor ; but its dane 
gerous outline was softened by the 
darkness, so that it was not distinctl 
observed ; and next moment the you 
drew back with this remark,—‘ By 
Jove, Captain, there was a flash from 
the very South Sea island in question $ 
What a coincidence! what a demon« 
stration was there! and O what a glo« 
rious mirror plate might be cut from 
that sheet of fire, for the murderer to 
see himself in. Thank God, none of 
us have been in the South Seas, like 
the wicked Captain in the Legend.” 

There was no farther reply to this, 
and Signor Romelli was silent and 
unusually pale during the remainder 
of the evening. After waiting one 
hour, during which there followed no 
more thunder and lightning, and then 
a second hour till the moon was up, he 
arose with his daughter and went home: 


Cuapter III. 


Acatn the season came round, which 
called Frederick Hume to town for 
another session, to finish his medical 
studies, and get his degree as a physi- 
cian ; and once more he prepared to 
take a tender leave of his Julia, whom 
he loved more than fame or life. Over- 
come by his deep passion, he confess- 
> Vote XXIV. -- 





ed it all to the maiden ; and when he 
caught her trembling at his declara- 
tion, how could she explain her emo« 
tion otherwise than by confessing, de- 
spite of her pride, that their love was 
mutual? or answer for it better than 
by pledging her troth for ever, in re- 
turn for his vow of apps 
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About Christmas, Antonio Cardo 
came from Mr Baillie’s, to spend a 
few holidays at Greenwells Cottage. 
One night Signora Romelli gravely 
assumed the character of a prophetic 
improvisatrice, and told the future for 
tunes of Mrs Mather’s household. 

_ © And now,” said she to Antonio, 
“come forward, young harper; you 
Jook there for all the world as if you 
were about to be set down for a mur- 
derer.” 

. The boy started and went out, but 
in a few minutes he returned, and, 
flinging himself on his knees before 
Miss Romelli, he prayed her, for the 
love of heaven, to reverse her ungentle 

rophecy. 

. “Up, foolish boy,” said Julia, “why 
you look indeed as if your conscience 
were fairly measured ; as if the red 
cap fitted you. Well, Antonio, you 
are either waggish or simple to an un-~ 
common stretch.” 

The boy rose with a groan, and Ju- 
lia’s father entering the room at this 
moment, he took up a small knife 
from the table, and shaking it at the 
Signor Captain, said, in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion, “‘ Your foolish 
daughter, sir, says that I am to bea 
murderer.” On no answer being re- 
turned, he bit the handle of the knife 
for a moment, and then laid it down. 

Next evening, a party being assem- 
bled at the cottage, and Julia Romelli 
being there, she was of course an ob- 
ject of general attention and the most 
assiduous gallantry. During a dance, 
Antonio, who had refused to play on 
the harp, sat moodily in a corner, 
watching the graceful Signora, and 
louring against the smiles of her part~ 
ner ; heediess at the same time of his 
sister, who, when she stopped near him 
in the dance, gently chid him one 
while, and then, smiling in her happy 
mood with a tearful glance, which ask- 
ed him to share her joy, patted him 
below the chin, and bid him rise and 
dance merrily. Miss Romelli saw the 
sisterly love of Charlotte ; and, in her 
good-nature, a little while after, she 
made up to the youth, and speaking 
to bim as if he were merely a shy and 
timid schoolboy, insisted upon his tas 
king, part in. the dance. 

‘* Prithee, do not think me quite a 
boy,” said he iv return. 

. Signora, as the best rejoinder, re- 
peated her invitation, upon which he 
started. up, and flinging his arms 
with mad violence around her neck, 
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saluted her before the whole company. 
Julia di herself, blushing. 


There was bridling on the part of the 
ladies ; hearty laughter and cheers 
from old bachelors ; and some of the 
young gallants looked very high, and 
ready to call the offender to account. 
Signor Romelli looked grave and 
moody after the strange salutation ; and 
poor Charlotte hung down her head, 
and gradually withdrew from the 
room. As for the culprit himself, he 
walked haughtily out, and was fol. 
lowed by Mrs Mather, who took him 
to task in another apartment. The 
amiable Miss Pearce had likewise fol- 
lowed to approve her former prophecy 
of trouble from such guests ; but her 

atroness was not in the vein for to- 

rating officious wisdom, and fore« 
stalling that virgin’s charitable pure 
pose, she turned her to the right about 
in a moment. 

“And now, mad boy,” demanded 
the old lady, ‘“‘ what meant this out- 
rageous solecism ? For my sake, what 
did you mean, Antonio Cardo?” 

** Kind and gracious lady,” he re- 
plied, “‘do not question me just now, 
But if you would have me saved from 
perdition, bind me hand and foot, and 
send me far away over seas and lands.” 

“If this is all you have to say for 
yourself,” returned Mrs Mather, “ it 
is certainly a very pretty speech: 
though it is far above my comprehen- 
sion. No—no ; the thing was. breach 
of good manners ; but I don’t exactly 
see that your precious soul’s endan- 
gered, or that you are entitled to be 
sent to Botany Bay for stealing a bit 
kiss—doubtless your first offence.” 

“Well, my excellent apologist,” 
said Antonio, “ if you will use a little 
address, and bring Signora Julia hi- 
ther, Iwillask her forgiveness perhaps.” 

** You are a very foolish young 
man indeed,” returned the old lady, 
who was one of those persons whose 
humour it is, without abating from 
their real good-nature, to rise in their 
demands or reproaches when any thing 
like concession has been made. “ I 
say it—a very foolish boy ; and I have 
a great mind to let the young lady be 
angry at you for ever ; and so I don’t 
= I shall either bring her or send 

er.” 

Cardo knew very well that these 
words of his hostess, as she left the 
apartment, implied any thing but a 
decisive negative; and he sat still 
waiting the entrance of Julia, who, af- 
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ter a few minutes, ttiade her appear- 
arice accordingly, with Mrs Mathier. 
“‘ Now, my most gtacidu’s hostess,” 
eaid the youth, rising ani turning to 
the latter, “‘ you must give us leave for 


a brief while, for I have something’ 


particular to say to this young lady.” 

Mrs Mather looked to Signora. 

“«*O yes, by all means,” said Julia, 
** do according to his request, and let 
me hear this wonderful secret.” 

When Mrs Mather had retired, the 
boy Cardo advanced, and said to Julia, 
in a voice trembling with emotion, 
“+ Will you judge me, fair Italian, and 
condemn me by coldhearted rules? If 
you do, I ask teh thousand pardons 
tor my rudeness to-night.” 

“ And, pray, what right have I, sir, 
to give dispensations beyond the laws 
of wise and prudent society ?” 

“<O, let me vary my question then, 
beautiful woman,” said the passionate 
boy, flinging himself on his knees be- 
tore her,—-‘‘ Can you forgive my deep 
soul then for loving you to madness, 
Julia Romelli ?” 

“ Now, shall I laugh at you for a 
very foolish boy, or shall I bid you 
rise at once, if you would not have me 
leave the apartment as quickly ? Now, 
sir, that you are up, (for you seem to 
dread the imputation of boyhood, ) let 
me tell you, that when I spoke of the 
rights of society I gave no liberty to 
suppose that my own maidenly feeling 
would be more liberal than such a law. 
The truth is, sir, I have nothing far- 
ther to add or hear, unless you sent 
for me to ask pardon for your breach 
of good manners, in which case, I 
readily allow, that I mistook you so 
much as heedlessly to give you some 
provocation. As for the offence itself, 
really you seem so very foolish that I 
know not whether I do right in say- 
ing, (with a smile) that it was not by 
any means very grievous.” 

‘Ts that all ?—Is that all?” said 
the Italian boy. ‘‘ No—no ; you must 
let my heart love you, and you must 
love me in return. O, if you value 
your father’s life, and your own peace ; 
and if you would save me from perdi- 
tion, you must become my wife, lady !” 

“Why, sir, I do think it were cha- 
rity to believe that you have lost your 
reason: You are most foolish else.—I 
will not stay flippantly to debate your 
boyish proposal ; but, young sir—An- 
tonio Cardo I think is your name— 
Can you——"—. 

“* Mother in Heaven!” interrupted 
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Cards. “ Do you think bo? only think 


66? Why, iy sister’s fidnie is Churé 
lotte Cardo, aiid by Hedven I think 
the is a lady. You will say, Are wé 
not dependent? Yes, to that: fora 
certain overwhelming reason I have 
allowed it for a little while ; but soon 
the whole shall be accounted for.” 

** Condescend not for me, sir,” said 
Julia, ‘‘ to vindicate your dignity ot 
pride: I have no right, nor am I dis= 
posed, to offend either.” 

** Perhaps not, young lady. But be 
wise and wary as you list, cold and 
cruel, I shall only love you the more ; 
or plague you with my demon: there 
are but two alternatives; and I must 
be miserable in either, I am afraid.” 

** Sir,” said Julia angrily, and walke 
ing away, “ I will pay the only com- 
pliment which I can reasonably bestow 
upon you, by telling you that your 
conduct obliges me to dinconthins my 
visits in future at this house.” 

“* Onemoment—stay then, Signora,” 
cried Antonio, stepping between lier 
and the door, “ listen to tie this once. 
Mrs Mather loves you dearly, and so 
does Frederick Hume, arid so does 
Charlotte Cardo, and so does —, 
Well, so do you also love to visit at 
this house; and never for me shall 
you forego that delight, never for me 
shall the three excellent persons above 
named forego your delightful presence. 
I shall leave this house for ever, to- 
morrow morning, nor plague you 
more.” 

** T must now do you justice, sir,” 
said the fair Italian, “‘and though you 
certainly speak like a foolish boy, I Will 
not urge this, but address you as a 
frank, open-minded, honourable man, 
and tell you at once that my affections 
are already engaged, and my vow of 
constancy made to another.” 

** Enough said, Signora Romelli: 
I can guess who that highly favoured 
youth is: and I will say there is nota 
nobler heart than his in all thé earth. 
Forgive me, young lady, and let me 
not detain you longer. Be assured, 
too, my impertinent solicitations are 
ended for ever.” 

The lady withdtew, and Antonio, 
locking the door, paced hutriédly up 
and down the apartment. Signor Ro. 
melli in the meantime had retired from 
the house. The yellow moon* was 
swimming through the streams, but 
not in unison with the lovely night was 
the heart of this Italian Captain as he 
walked forth along the bank. ‘“ By 
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Heaven,” said he to. himself, ‘ this 
boy, Cardo, knows it all! whether from 
hetic divination, or whether the 
sea hath given up her dead to declare 
against me. I will as soon believe 
that those hot seething brains of his 
could produce the literal dagger which 
his hand seems always in the act of 
clutching, as that they could frame 
that celebrated Sea-legend without 
some horrid collusion. Well, ’tis pass- 
ing strange: but the imp seems daily 
ripening for some disclosure, or for 
some act of vengeance, and I must 
forestall him in both. How shall it 
be done? Stay now, let me see—he 
is nearly mad ; that must be allowed 
by all—well, then, can I not get a 
professional verdict to that effect? 
Stay now: is not Stewart, the principal 
physician of the Lunatic Asylum in 
the neighbouring town, a suitor of my 
daughter? I can easily see that he is 
bold and unprincipled, and the other 
consulting a are old women. 
Well, may I not possess Stewart with 
the belief that my daughter loves this 
Antonio Cardo, and get him to war- 
rant the removal of the boy to the 
mad-house, in virtue of his late strange 
behaviour, which, to common observa- 
tion, .will amply justify a charge of 
lunacy ? Stewart, I think, will do it 
in the faith that my daughter will 
never give herself to one that has been 
in Bedlam : and I, for my share, will 
gain the security, that whatever he 
may hint or declare in future, relative 
to what I think he knows of me, will 
be easily ascribed to a taint of remain- 
ing madness. Any period, however 
short, in that redoubted place, will 
serve Stewart’s motives and mine; 
but if the horrid sympathy of the 
house make a convert of his soul to 
the propriety of his chains, so much 
the better. Now Stewart is at pre- 
sent in the cottage, and why may not 
the thing be carried into effect this 
very night? By his authority, we 
shall get constables from the village 
without a moment’s delay.” 
Romelli lost no time in making his 
representations to Stewart, who, hear- 
_ing the Signor’s professions in his fa- 
. Vour relative to Julia’s love, if Cardo 
could be morally blackballed, gave in 
without hesitation to the wicked 
scheme. Mrs Mather, overcome by 
the explanations of the Doctor, and 
by the dread of having a madman inher 
house, was constrained also to accede, 
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and charitably undertook to detain 
Charlotte in a. remote part of the 
house, till her brother should be sei- 
zed and carried off, which was to be 
done as quietly as possible. The-door, 
however, of the room in which he had 
locked himself had to be forced, as he 
could not be prevailed upon to open 
it ; and ere the constables could do this, 
and overcome the resistance which he 
offered to their attempts to seize him, 
the whole house had been alarmed, 
and crowded to see what was the mat- 
ter. Charlotte, when she saw him in 
custody, uttered a piercing shriek, and 
fell in a swoon to the ground ; some of 
the ladies retired with her; others, 
with compassion, drew around the 
hapless boy, while Stewart, who was 
a bold and callous tactician, would not 
attend the unhappy sister till he had 
enforced the necessity of sending the 
brother to the madhouse. 

‘*Ha!” cried poor Antonio, at mention 
of this horrid destination ; and a con- 
vulsive shudder ran through his frame. 
He turned a rueful glance on Julia Ro- 
melli, whilst at the same time he treme 
bled as if his slight body would have 
been shaken to pieces. ‘* So, you ruf- 
fians,” he said, at length, “‘ you have 
crushed my poor sister down to the 
earth, and all for what? Where is my 
broken flower? well—she is better 
hence. Lead on :—and, gentiemen, I 
am not very mad perhaps. Look to 
Charlotte, and tell her I have escaped 
—any thing but” Lead him out 
then. He bowed to the company with 
a kind of wild, unsteadfast energy ; 
and was led away manacled. 

Much, indeed, was Frederick Hume 
surprised and shocked to hear, from 
Mrs Mather’s next letter, of Antonio's 
fate, and he determined to visit the 
country as soon as possible, for the ex- 
— purpose of seeing the poor Italian 

oy. A few weeks after this, he was 
sitting in his apartment one evening 
with two or three of his college chums, 
when his landlady announced to him 
that a young lady was in another 
apartment waiting to see him. 

** Why, this is something,” said 





‘Frederick, rising and following the 


mistress of the house—‘‘ Who can it 
possibly be?” 

“ Ah, you are a lucky dog, Hume,” 
observed one of his companions. 

‘* Some very fond, faithful, or de- 
spairing shepherdess !” said a second. 

Little did these gay chaps know the 
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cause of such a visit, for it was poor 
Charlotte Cardo herself ; and no sooner 
did she see Frederick, than grasping 
his proffered hand, she fell on her 
knees, and looking him wistfully in 
the face, cried, ‘‘ Oh, my poor brother ! 
have mercy on me, good sir, and help 
him.” 

* Poor child !” said Hume, raising 
her, ‘* I am afraid I can do little for 
him ; but I shall lose no time now in 
seeing him. Can I do any thing for him 
in the meantime ?” 

«I do not know, sir,” said Char- 
lotte, confusedly ; aware, probably for 
the first time, that she had undertaken 
a foolish journey. 

“* And have you come all this way, 
Charlotte, for my poor help ?” 

** O, speak not, Mr Hume, of miles, 
or hundreds of miles, in such a case, 
if you can do any thing for us. I am 
told there are great pbysicians in this 
city. Perhaps you know them, and 
perhaps” She stopped short. 

“* Well, my good girl,” said Freder- 
ick, clapping her on the shoulder, 
“‘ for your sisterly love, every thing 
shall be done for your brother that 
man can do. I shall see him first my- 
self, and that ere long; and then I 
shall consult on his case with one or 
two eminent doctors, friends of mine.” 

** God bless you, sir, all the days of 
your life !” said the Italian girl, sob- 
bing almost hysterically from her full 
and grateful heart. ‘ I have no other 
friend on earth that I can seriously 
trust ; they are all hollow, or foolish 
in their kindness.” 

** Does Mrs Mather know of this 
pious journey of yours, Charlotte ?” 
asked Frederick. 

“* Forgive me, sir—She tried very 
much to dissuade me, and bade me 
write if I chose—But, pardon me, sir, 
I thought it better-———” 

** To see me personally, you would 
say? Well, Charlotte, you argue fairly 
that letters are but second-rate advo- 
cates, though, to do myself justice, I 
think, in such a case as this of your 
brother’s illness, the mere representa- 
tion of the thing was enough to make 
me do my very utmost. Now, Char- 

lotte, that you may not be ultimately 
disappointed, let me warn you F 

The maiden here looked so piteous- 
ly, that he was fain to add, “ Well, I 
have good hopes that he may soon 1e- 
cover.’ 

To this Charlotte answered nothing ; 
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for in the natural sophistry of the heart 
under an overwhelming wish, shedurst 
not appear confident, lest she should 
again provoke the doubts of her medi< 
cal Aristarch, as if the evil were not, 
when she had not heard it literally 
expressed by another. Yet still, when 
Frederick tried to change the conver- 
sation, by asking indifferent questions, 
she brought it back to the subject 
which engrossed her heart, by citing 
instances of some who had been con- 
fined as lunatics, though they were 
not, and of others who had gradually 
recovered their reason. 

Resigning Charlotte to his landla- 
dy’s care for the night, Frederick in 
the morning provided for her a seat in 
the mail, and took leave of her, with 
the promise, that he would make a 
point of being at Greenwells in little 
more than a week. 

In less than ten days he visited An- 
tonio in his cell, and found the poor 
boy lyinglowly in his straw, and chain- 
ed, because, as the keeper explained, 
he had made the most desperate efforts 
to get out. He arose, as Hume enter- 
ed, and with a suspicious look, de« 
manded, “‘ Are you also come to spy 
out the nakedness of the land ?” 

** Do you not know me, Antonio ?” 
asked Frederick, kindly. 

‘* T think I do,” answered the boy, 
with a faint smile ; ‘‘ but do you know 
me under this sad change of affairs ?” 

** You have not been very well, I 
understand ?” said Hume. 

** No doubt you were given to un- 
derstand so,” was the answer ; “* but 
if you will request that official gentle- 
man to retire for a little, I shall une 
deceive you.” 

Frederick did so; and the keeper 
having withdrawn accordingly, the 
patient, with a tear in his eye, 

ooked eagerly at Hume, and said, 
** Are you, too, sir, against me? Holy 
Virgin ! will you also leave me here, 
and go tell the world I am truly mad ?” 

‘* Well, my good boy,” said Frede- 
rick, “ you must be very quiet,and you 
will soon give the lie to the charge. 
I am glad to see you as you are.” 

** God in Heaven ! to be sure, sir. 
As you say, very quiet I must be ; and 
reason good ; and all that. Let me 
tell you, Dr Hume, you have not a 
good method with madmen. Nothing 
manages them so well as grave banter, 
half-angry and half-yielding ; or stern 
and unmitigated awe, which overrules 
11 
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them as the lower range of the crea 
tion is controlled by the ‘ human face 
divine.’ You may try these methods 
with me, if you think me bona fide in- 
sane. But, oh, rather hearme, sir, this 
once, and give me justice: take for 

ted that I am in my right mind: 
affect neither kindness nor menace in 
your words ; but speak with me as 
man to man, and then you shall not 
lose perhaps the only opportunity of 
saving my body and my spirit from this 
unballowed coercion, for I may soon 
be ill enough.” 

«¢ Whatever you have to state,” re- 
turned Hume, “‘ I shall in the first 
place hear you without interruption.” 

“« T readily grant, sir,” said the sup- 

maniac, ‘‘ that you have good 
reason to believe me insane, and that 
itis a very difficult thing for you to be 
satisfied of the contrary. On the other 
hand, it is no easy matter for me, 
chafed and tortured as I have been by 
my horrid confinement, to refrain from 
the ‘ winged words’ of an indignant 
spirit. But I shall try to be calm and 
consistent ; and you must try to be 
unprejudiced and discriminating. You 
see, sir, I go to work scarcely like a 
lunatic, since I have sense and reason 
to provide allowance for preliminary 
difficulties.” 

‘* Very well ; tell me what you wish, 

Antonio: what can I do for you?” 

«Either you have little tact, Dr 
Hume, or you still think me mad, 
since you speak in that particular tone 
of voice—I know it well. The God of 
Heaven help me in my words at this 
time, that I may not speak from my 
full and burning heart, and you mis- 
interpret me!” 

‘* My dear fellow, Antonio Cardo,” 
said Frederick, with kind earnestness, 
“« for your own sake, and for your sis- 
ter Charlotte’s sake, I will not leave 
this part of the country, till I have 
thoroughly sifted the cause and rea- 
sonableness of your confinement ; yet 
you must allow me to do the thing 
with prudence. I may not be able to 
get you released to-night; but, as I 
said ‘before, I am disposed this very 
moment to hear and judge what you 
have to propose or state. I think you 
ought not now to be suspicious of me?” 

** Ave Maria!’ said Antonio— Ho- 
ly Virgin of Grace! you have sent one 
wise and honourable man to my 
wretched cell ; and I think my hour 
of deliverance must now be at hand. 
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What shall I say to you, Dr Hume? 
What argument shall I try, to lay fast’ 
a foundation on which your faith in 


my sanity may be built? For, O! 
assuredly beneath the gracious eye of 
Heaven, there cannot be a fitter tem- 
ple for Charity to dwell in. ‘The truth 
is, Frederick Hume, I may at times in 
my life have felt the madness of whir« 
ling and intense passion ; and I have 
a horrid fear that my days shall close 
in darkness, in pits which I dare not 
name, in dreams, the dark alienation 
of the mind. Iam thus candid, the 
better to assure you that my soul at 
present is self-possessed and compact, 
of tirm and wholesome service. Think, 
too, that I have leapt against my cage 
till my heart has been wellnigh break- 
ing ; that my spirit, from feverish ir- 
ritability, has been a furnace seven 
times heated, in the next alteration of 
feelings, to be overwhelmed by a suf- 
focating calmness. Remember that I 
have lived for months amidst those 
horrid cries which thicken the air of 
this place ; and above all, that I know 
well I should not be here. Such things 
may make me mad at times ; but say, 
sir, am not I tolerably well, every 
drawback considered ?” 

** Good God !” answered Hume, 
** what then could be their purpose or 
meaning in thisconfinementot yours?” 

** My heart, Dr Hume, is ready to 
cast out corresponding flames with 
your indignant speech aud question ; 
but I shall be calm, and not commit 
myself, because I still think God hath 
brought round a gracious hour and a 
just man. What shall I say to you 
again, Dr Hume? Try me by any 
process of logic. Shall it be an argue 
mentum ad hominem, as my kind old 
tutor styles it? Shall I reason on my 
present situation, and tell you that 
things are not well managed in this 
place? The treatment is too uniform, 
and general, and unmodified ; whereas, 
by a proper scale, the patient should 
be led from one degree of liberty to 
another, according to his good beha- 
viour, that so he might calculate, that 
so he might exercise and strengthen 
his reason, that so he might respect 
himself, and gradually improve. Now, 
sir, judge me aright. Nature, in dread 
apprehension, sets me far above vani- 
ty ; and I will ask you have I not ut- 
tered deep wisdom? You have not 
detected aught like the disjointed fer- 
vour of lunacy in my speech? My 
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thoughts are not abrupt and whirling, 
but well attempered, and softly sha- 
ded, as the coming on of sleep.’ 

<* By my soul, Cardo,” said Frede~ 
rick, ** I think you have been most 
grossly abused.” 

“ Have I not? have I not?’’ 

*¢ Whose doing was this? and can 
you guess why it was?” asked Hume. 

** T owe it to Romelli and Stewart,” 
answered Antonio. ‘‘ The wherefore 
I know not, unless it be that I have 
loved too ardently, and shall never 
cease to love, Signora Romelli. Go 
away, sir, and be like the rest of the 
world ; leave me here to perish, for 
you, too, love the maiden, and may be 
offended at my passion.” 

** It is my business, in the first in- 
stance,” answered Hume, “ to follow 
common humanity and justice. I 
shall instantly overhaul this damn- 
able oppression, and call the above 
men to tax. You must be quiet in 
the meantime.” 

“ O, let it not be long, then !—let 
it not be long !—let it not be long !— 
If you knew how my good angel, 
young Charlotte Cardo, has made me 
hope for your comiug! If you knew 
how I have counted the weeks, the 
days, the hours, the minutes, for you ! 
How my heart has beat loudly at every 
sound for you, from morning, till night 
darkened above my rustling straw, and 
all for your coming ! And in the tedi- 
ous night-watches too! when my 
soul longed in vain to rest for a little 
while beyond the double gates of horn 
and ivory, in the weary land of Mor- 
pheus! Merciful sleep !— Merciful 
sleep! How many worn and ghost 
like spirits yearn and cry to be with- 
in the dreamy girdle of thy enchant- 
edland! Let themin, O God! The 
body’s fever and the mind’s fever, ca- 
lentures of the brain and careerings of 
the pulse, revenge, and apprehension, 
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and trembling, fears of death that vis 
sit me in the night when I lie here, 
terror to be alone lest indeed I lose my 
reason—and oh ! hope deferred—and 
then outwardly, around me day and 
night, beleaguering the issues of my 
soul, and making me mad by the mere 
dint of habit, wild laughter unfa- 
thomed by reason, sharp cries, ‘ as 
fast as mill-wheels strike,’ shrieking 
groans as from the hurt mandrake, 
muddy blasphemies, enough to turn 
the sweet red blood of the hearer into 
black infatuation and despair ; add all 
these precious ingredients to the boil- 
ing heart of pride within, and what 
have you got? O, something worse 
than a witch’s cauldron, boiling ‘thick 
and slab’ with the most damned phy- 
sical parcels, and casting up the smear~ 
ed scums of hell! And such, sir, has 
been my lot here, and therefore I pray 
that God may -put swift gracious 
thoughts for me into your heart! O, 
let it not be long, for the knowledge 
of hope will make me only the more 
irritable, and it will be very danger- 
ous for me if that hope be deferred. F 
will amuse myself counting off bun- 
dles of straw till you visit me again, 
if you do not die, as I am afraid you 
may, ere you can free me.” 

“* Now then, I must take my leave 
of you, Antonio, as it is needless for me 
to say any thing farther at this time.” 

** For the love of the sweet Virgin 
Mother, Frederick Hume,” said the 
Italian boy, throwing himself down 
among his straw with a violence which 
made his chains rattle, ‘‘ speak com- 
fort to my sister, who has pitched her 
tent and set down her soul’s rest with 
in the shadow of one unhappy Ser's 
heart. I shall sleep none to-night. 
Farewell, sir, and think upon me!” 
He nestled with his head in the straw, 
and Frederick Hume left the unhappy 
place. 


Cuarter IV. 


Tue keeper of the asylum had 
either been convinced of Cardo’s lu- 
nacy, or had been bribed to make his 
reports to that effect; and Hume, 
when he entered the poor boy’s cell, 
had no doubt whatever that the thing 
was as represented ; but now he was 
fully convinced of the contrary, and 
proceeded without delay loudly tochal- 
lenge the wicked or foolish affair. Had 
the first movers of it thought that he 
was to be in the country so soon, they 


would probably have taken care not 
to let him visit Antonio privately ; and 
they were not a little startled when 
Hume entered his strong remon- 
strance, and declared that the boy had 
been most unjustifiably confined. As 
for Romelli, his ends were already in 
a great measure served, and he cae 
red not much farther about the thing. 
Stewart, who was jealous of Hume’s 
professional character and his present 
interference, made a show as if he 
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would gainsay Frederick’s opinion to 
the very utmost. The other consult- 
ing physicians, nettled, no doubt, that 
their grave wisdom should be impugn- 
ed by a stripling, were in a disposi- 
tion sooner to fortify themselves in 
injustice, than to see and acknowledge 
the truth, were it made as plain to 
them as day. When they heard, how- 
ever, that Hume was determined to 
make a representation of the case to 
the magistrates of the place, and to 
visit the asylum again ere long, with 
one or two of the principal Edinburgh 
physicians, they were a little alarm- 
ed ; and Stewart, particularly, from 
his consciousness of the truth of what 
Frederick had stated, determined that 
Cardo should have an opportunity of 
making his escape, which would save 
himself the shame of being publicly 
obliged to yield to Hume's interfe- 
rence. 

About a week after the above inter- 
view betwixt Antonio and our young 
doctor, Miss Pearce, Signor Romelli, 
and his daughter, (for the Signor had 
excused himself pretty well to Frede- 
rick,) and two or three more, were 

‘sitting one evening in Mrs Mather’s 
arlour. The candles had just been 
ighted. Immediately the door open- 

, and admitted a young man bare- 
headed, and in worn attire. As he 
came slowly forward, he waved his 
hand mournfully, and attempted to 
speak, but seemed, from emotion, un- 
able for the task. He was now seen to 
be Antonio Cardo, though he had 
grown so tall of late, and was so very 
pale, that he was not easily recogni- 

sed. There was a tear in his eye, a 

slight dilation of his nostril, and a 

quivering all round his mouth, like 
one whose honour has been doubted, 
and who has just come from trial and 
danger, and indignant victory. Were 
an idiot to gain reason and high intel- 
lect, and to be seen walking stately 
with wise men, who would not weep 
at the sublime sight? Nor is it with- 

out awful interest that we behold a 

man composed and serene, after co- 
ming out of a dark dream of insanity, 
the fine light of reason exhaling from 

the unsettled chaos of his eye, and a 

tear there, the last witness of the un- 
accountable struggle. Some of the 
young ladies who now saw Antonio 

Cardo lately recovered, as they had 

heard, from such a fit, had been talk- 
ing of him a little before, and styling 
him, “ poor unhappy creature ;” but 
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no sooner did he appear before them, 
redeemed, as they thought him to be, 
graceful and beautifully pale as he 
was, than he gained the yearning re- 
spect of all, and was a prouder object 
to every heart than a bridegroom from, 
his chamber. He advanced slowly 
without speaking, and sat down ona 
sofa like a wayfaring man wearied out 
with his journey. Charlotte entered 
the room. ‘* There he is at last!” 
cried she, when she saw him, and 
throwing herself upon his neck, she 
swooned away, overcome by a thrill 
of joy. Kindly for a while did God 
hold her spirit entranced, that she 
might not be agonized at her brother’s 
sudden and strange departure. For 
Antonio at this moment observing 
Signor Romelli, whom his weak and 
dazzled eyes had not till now seen, 
laid his sister, likean indifferent thing, 
upon the sofa, started forward, and 
pointing with his finger to Romelli, 
whispered deeply, “‘ Have I found 
you, mine enemy ?—Take care of that 
man, good people, or my soul shall 
tear him to pieces.” 

Like an unreclaimed savage, the 
boy grinded his teeth as he hung for 
a moment in his threatening attitude ; 
but he was seen to be working under 
some strong restraint, till all at once 
he rushed out of the house, and was 
lost in the dark night. Days, weeks, 
and months passed, and still he came 
not, nor had his friends heard any 
thing of him. During the summer, 
every young beggar lad that came to 
Greenwells Cottage, was keenly scru- 
tinized by poor Charlotte Cardo > and 
every day she went to the top of a 
green hill in the neighbourhood, to 
look for travellers along the road, or 
coming over the open moor. But all 
her anxiety was in vain; Antonio came 
not, and she began to droop. In the 
house, she walked softly with down- 
cast eyes ; she was silent and kind, 
and very shy, though every one loved 
her. Amidst gay company, she scarce- 
ly seemed to know where she was, sit- 
ting motionless on her chair, or obli- 
gingly playing to the dance without 
ever seeming to be wearied. To every 
one that kindly requested her to take 
part in the amusement, she answered 
by a shake of the head and a faint 
smnile. 

Besides sorrow for her brother’s un- 
accountable absence, another passion, 
which no one suspected, was begin- 
ning to prey upon the heart of this 
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Italian «maiden ;- and no sooner did 
she hear Frederick Hume, about thé 
beginning of autumn, propose to go 
in a few weeks to Paris, there to re- 
main during the winter, than she de- 
clined so fast in her health, that in a 
few days she could scarcely walk 
about the house. Observing with in- 
finite regret her increasing feebleness, 
Frederick humanely resolved to defer 
his journey till he should see the is- 
sue of her illness; and, in the mean- 
time, he procured for her the best 
medical attendance, determined to do 
every thing which human skill could 
do for the beautiful alien. By thead- 
vice of his medical friends, in accord~ 
ance with his own view of the case, 
he would have sent her to her native 
Italy ; but this she over-ruled, decla- 
ring she would be buried in Mrs Ma~- 
ther’s own aisle. 

“* Can none of you tell me,” said 
she, one day to Frederick, who was 
alone with her in the room, as she sat 
upon the sofa, * what has become of 
my poor harper ?” 

“To be sure, Charlotte,” he an- 
swered ; “* I know very well where 
he is. He is off to Italy for a while, 
and will take care of himself, for your 
sake, you may be assured.” 

** You are a kind gentleman, sir,” 
returned the maiden ; “ but it will 
not do. Yet what boots such a life as 
mine? Let me die. You will be hap- 
py with the beautiful Signora Romel- 
li when I am gone, and then she will 
be assured that I cannot envy her.” 

As she said this, she covered her 
face with one hand, whilst she extend- 
ed the other. It was pale as a lily 
bleached with rains; and well could 
Frederick see that the narrow blue 
rings of Death, her bridegroom, were 
on the attenuated fingers. He took 
the hand and gently kissed it, bidding 
her take courage, and saying, that she 
must take care of her life for her bro- 
ther’s sake. At this the maiden, not 
without a little irritable violence, has- 
tily withdrew her hand, and used it 
to assist in hiding the tears which be~ 
gan to burst through between the fin- 
gers of the other. Trembling suc- 
ceeded, and a violent heaving of heart, 
such. as.threatened to rend her beau- 
tifal body to pieces. At this delicate mo- 
ment Mrs Mather entered the room, 
and hasted to her assistance. 

One afternoon about a week after 
this, an eminent doctor from the 
Vou. XXIV. 
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neighbouring town, who generally ate 
tended the maiden, t Frederick 
Hunieé aside, ‘and in answer to'his in- 
quires regarding her appearance that 
ay, said, ‘*. There is but.one ible 
way, Hume, of saving that girl’s life.” 

‘* For God’s sake, name it, sir,” ree 
turned — ' 

** You will be surprised, perh 
‘shocked, Dr Hume,” wor Am mo 
other physician ; “ but it is my duty 
to tell it to you. Well, then, that 
Italian girl is dying of love for you.”; ° 

** Whom do you mean, sir? Not 
Charlotte Cardo?” said Frederick, 
afraid of the conviction which had 
fiashed upon him. { 

**T cannot be wrong, Frederick,” 

replied the other; “‘ Mrs Mather 
hinted the thing to me some time ago. 
I have seen it from the manner of the 
girl, and her emotion in your pre- 
sence, compared with her manner 
when I visited her without your being 
with me. To-day she spoke of you 
under a slight degree of delirium, and 
when she recovered, I made her cone 
fess the whole to me.” 

‘© You have at least done well to 
tell me,” said Hume, anxiously. ‘‘ But 
what must be done ?” 

' “ Why, sir, as the mere physician 
in this case, my opinion generally, anil 
without any reference to other cit- 
— is, ~ you —. 
ly make the girl’ your bride this ve 
wightt, if you would give her a dain 
for life. To remove her preying sws- 
pense, and dread of losing you, may 
calm her spirit, and lead to ultimate 
recovery.” 

** You are an honest, but severe 
counsellor,” said Frederick, shaking 
his medical friend by the hand with 
desperate. energy ; “ but, for God’s 
sake, sir, go not away till you tell me 
again what must be done. Weremy- 
= merely the sacrifice, I should not 

esitate one moment,—nor 
think it a_sacrifice. But, oe w Gal! 
I stand pledged to another lady—to 
Miss Romelli. And now, how camI 
act? Can there not be at least a littl 
delay—say for a week ?” 
‘| think not, sir. No, assuredly. 
But——” 

“* Sir?” demanded Frederick, ea- 
gerly, interrupting him ; “ speak to 
me, sir, and propose something. I 
have entire confidence in your wisdom:” 

“<I was merely about to remark,” 
continued the —— phy- 

4 
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sician, “‘ that it is indeed a puzzling 
case.” 


“« The worst of it is,” said Hume, 
* that Miss Romelli'is at least fifty 
miles hence, with her father, at bath- 
ing-quarters ; and I ought, by all 
means, ‘to see her and be ruled by her 
in this matter. Such is certainly my 


« Much may be said on both sides,” 
briefly remarked the physician, who, 
most abstractly conscientious in his 

ional character, would not ad- 
vise against the means of saving his 
tient’s life. 

“< I will bear the blame then,” said 
Hume, after a short but intense pause. 
‘* T cannot see that orphan-child pe- 
rish, without my attempting to save 
her. Miss Romelli, I trust, will either 
be proud or magnanimous, and so 
——the sooner, sir, the ceremony is 
performed the better.” 

' The next point was to break the 
propose! to Mrs Mather; but besides 

er wish to see Miss Romelli become 
the wife of Frederick; she was scan- 
dalized at the idea of his marrying a 
girl, whom, despite of her affection 
for Charlotte, she hesitated not at this 
time to style a wandering gipsy. 

“S€ Prithee, madam,” said Frederick, 
bitterly, “do not so speak of my wife 

_ that is to be ; but go prepare for this 
strange wedding.” 

** Never, never,” replied the old 
lady ; ** it is all vile art in the hussy 
— you into a snare ; I can see 

** Nevertheless, the thing shall be 
done,” returned Hume, firmly. “ And 
I must tell you, madam, without any 
reference to my interest in her, that 
you are doing gross injustice to the 
poor girl and mocking 4 bruised 


** It may be 80, sir,” said the lady, 
haughtily ; ‘‘ and, moreover, you may 
do as you list ; but you shall not have 
my countenance at least.” 

Accordingly, the old lady left the 
cottage without delay, and took refuge 
at the house of a friend, about six 
miles off, determined there to stay till 
bridegroom and bride should leave her 
own dwelling. Meanwhile, Frederick 
‘was not disconcerted ; but with al- 
most unnatural decision, summoned 
Miss Pearce, and one or two maids 

‘from the neighbouring village, to pre- 
‘ pare his bride, and attend her at the 
strange nuptials. He was too manly 
and magnanimous to fulfil the letter, 
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without regarding the fine spirit of 
his sacrifice, aul asohilindion  rsend 
every precaution not to hurt or chal- 
lenge Charlotte’s delicacy of feeling ; 
and, particularly, he strictly enjoined 
every one of the above attendants not 
to mention that Mrs Mather had left 
the house, because the thing was ut- 
terly against her wish, but that she 
was kept by indisposition from being 
present at the ceremony, which, on 
the contrary, it was to be stated, was 
all to her mind. Miss Pearce, when 
she learned the flight of her patroness, 
began to remonstrate against taking 
any part in the transaction’; but Hume 
drew her aside, and spoke to her em- 
phatically, as follows :—‘‘ Why, Miss 
Pearce, what means this? You know 
you have been a very obliging madam 
for a score of years or so, d———d obli- 
ging indeed, never wanting for a mo« 
ment with your excellent suppliance, 
a most discreet time-server. You 
know, too, very well, what reason I 
have to dislike you. I shall soon con- 
trol Mrs Mather. By my soul, then, 
you shall now do as I bid you, or be 
cashiered for ever. Moreover, a word 
to the wise: you are getting very 
sharp in the elbows now, you know, 
and ought to be very thankful for one 
chance more. So you shall be bride’s- 
maid this evening, and if you enact 
the thing discreetly, and catch every 
little prophetic omen or rite by the 
forelock, why then you know your 
turn may be next. ‘Think of the late 
luck of your next neighbour, that 
great fat overwhelming sexagenarian, 
like the National Debt, and do not de- 
spair. I am peremptory, Miss Pearce, 
if you please.” 

The poor creature had not spirit to 
resist the determined manner of Hume, 
which she easily recognised through 
his moody and (but that he knew her 
to be Miss Pearce) insolent address. 
She prepared to obey him, yet ma- 
king, like a stanch Jesuit, her men- 
tal reservations, and storing up his 
obnoxious language to be avenged, 
should an opportunity ever occur. 

And now the small company of bri- 
dal guests were assembled in the light- 
ed hall. Frederick Hume s b 
his bride Charlotte Cardo, and too: 
her by the trembling hand. The 
words of mutual obligation were said 
by a neighbouring gentleman, a jus- 
tice of the peace, because, owing to 
hasty preparation, the ceremony could 


not be performed according to the 
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forms prescribed by the church, and 
therefore, could notbe engaged in. by 
a oe ms During ee ree 

ting of the marriage obligations, 
Shere was death and fire mingled in 
the bride’s eye ; her heart was heard 
by all present beating, 


‘¢ Even as a madman beats upon a drum ;”” 


And no sooner was the marriage full 
declared, than she sprung sates 
threw her arms around the neck of 
Frederick, kissed him with wild en- 
ergy, and exclaimed, ““O my own 
husband!” There was a faint and 


fluttering sound, like the echo of her 
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penslanate exclamation, as she sunk 
k upon the sofa, before which she 
had stood ; the lord of life came reele 
ing down from the bright round throne 
of the eye; her eyelid flickered for a 
moment ; her lips moved, but nothing 
was heard ;—yet it was easily inter« 
anges to be a wordless blessing for 

er beloved one before her, by the 


‘smile which floated and lay upon her 


placid upturned face, like sunshine | 
upon marble. Thus died Charlotte 
Cardo, and Frederick Hume was @ 
husband and a widower in the same 
moment of time. 


CuaptTer V. 


Wirt manly and decent composure 
Frederick ordered the preparations for 
the funeral of his shortlived spouse ; 
and Mrs Mather, having returned home 
truly affected at the fate of Charlotte, 
repentant for her own last harshness 
to the dying maid, and touched with 
a sense of Frederick’s ayy oa pe 

ve ample permission to the youth to 
“ the 4 of his Italian wife in 
their family aisle, which was done ac- 
cordingly, three days after her death. 
Frederick laid her head in the grave, 
= continued in deep mourning for 

er. 

According to a decent formula, Dr 
Hume would willingly enough have 
abstained for some time from treating 
with Signora Romelli about their for- 
mer mutual vow ; but, according to 
the spirit of his pledge, and his true 
affection for that lady which had been 
virtually unaltered, even when he 
most openly compromised it, he wrote 
to Julia a few days after the funeral, 
stating the whole circumstances, ask- 

, ing her pardon if he had wronged her, 
declaring his inalienable affection for 
her, yet modestly alleging that he 
had first broken his vow, and that he 
was at her mercy whether or not she 
would still be bound to him by hers. 
Such was Frederick’s letter to Julia, 
which, had it been in time, she would 
have kissed with tears, a moment an- 
gry, yet'soon honouring her lover the 
more, for the difficult and humane 
part which he had acted ; but the de- 
vil of petty malignity and mean ri- 
valry had been beforehand with him, 
in tempting, from without, his lady’s 
heart ; and ere his letter reached its 
destination, Julia Romelli was lost to 
him for ever.. Dr. Stewart,. who, as 





already stated, was a rival of Hume’s, 
had been mean enough to en 
Miss Pearce in his interest, to do 
every thing she could by remote hint 
and open statement, to advance his 
suit with Signora Romelli; and we 
can easily suppose, that this intermee 
diate party, from her dislike to Fre 
derick, and her jealousy of Julia’s fa- 
vour with Mrs Mather, was not idle 
in her new office. On the very even< 
ing of Charlotte Cardo’s marriage and 
death, she sought an interview with 
Stewart, reminded him of Miss Ro« 
melli’s proud heart, advised him, 
without losing a moment, to wait 
upon that lady and urge his own 
respectful claims in contrast with 
Hume’s ill usage; and to make all 
these particulars effective, the Pearce 
tendered a letter, already written, for 
Stewart to carry with him to Julia, 
in which, under the character of a 
friend, jealous of Miss Romelli’s ho- 
nour, she stated the fact of Hume’s 
having married Charlotte Cardo, with< 
out mentioning the qualifying circum< 
stances, or stating that the rival bride 
was already dead. Stewart was mean 
enough to follow this crooked policy 
to the utmost. The she-devil, Pearce, 
had calculated too justly on poor Ju< 
lia’s quick proud heart. He 

his suit ; was accepted by the Italian 
maid in her fit of indignation against 
Frederick ; and. they were — i 
privately in great haste. 

The first symptom of this unhappy 
change of affairs which occurred to 
Hume, was the return of. the letter 
which he had sent to Julia, and which 
came back to him unopened. About 
a week afterwards he heard the stuns 
ning news.of his own love's marriage 








with another, to feel that he was cut 
off for ever from the hopes of his 
young life :—for he had loved passion- 
ately, and with his whole being. 
* Days, weeks, passed over him, and 
his existence was one continuous 
dream of thoughts, by turns fierce 
and gentle ; now wild as the impaled 
breast of a suicide, now soft as breath- 
ings of pity from the littl warm 
of a young maid. One while he 
eursed the pride and cruelty of Julia, 
(for he knew not the part which Miss 
Pearce had acted), and he made a vow 
in his soul, for his own peace of mind, 
never again to see her in this mortal 
life. Then he was disposed to curse 
the memory of Charlotte Cardo ; but 
his heart was too magnanimous to let 
him long give way to this feeling. 
@n the contrary, to keep down such 
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thoughts, and to be strictly and see 
verely just, he got Mrs Mather’s cone 
sent to let a table-stone be placed in 
her aisle, with this inscription :—~ 
“ Charlotte Cardo, wife to Dr Fre« 
derick Hume.” 

One day the youth went alone to 
the churchyard, to see the above ta~ 
blet for the first time after its erection. 
As he-bent over it, filled with a mul- 
titude of hurrying thoughts, a burst 
of solemn music rolled upon his ear, 
and on looking up, there was Antonio 
Cardo within the door of the aisle, 
playing upon an organ. He was bare- 

eaded, and tears glittered in his eyes, 
which were upturned with a wild pa- 
thos,. as, in accompaniment with the 
rolling organ, he chanted the follows 
ing song, or dirge :— 


, i. 
Tue stars that shine o’er day’s decline, may tell the hour of love, 
The balmy whisper in the leaves, the golden moon above ; 

But vain the hour of softest power : the noon is dark to thee, 
My sister and my faithful one !—And oh! her death to me! 


Il. 
Im sickness, ay, I cried for her—her beauty and her kiss : 

For her my soul was loath to leave so fair a world as this: 

And glad was I when day’s soft gold again upon me fell, 

And the sweetest voice in all the earth said, “‘ Brother, art thou well?” 


; II. 
She led me where the voice of streams the leafy forest fills ; 
She led me where the white sheep go o’er the shining turfy hills ; 
And when the gloom upon me fell, O, she, the fairest beam, 
Led forth, with silver leading-strings, my soul from darksome dream. 


Iv. 
Now, sailing by, the butterfly may through the lattice peer, 
To tell the prime of summer-time, the glory of the year ; 
But ne’er for her :—to death her eyes have given up their trust, 
And I cannot reach her in the grave, to clear them from the dust. 


v. 

But in the skies her pearly eyes the Mother-maid hath kiss’d, 

And she hath dipp’d her sainted foot in the sunshine of the bless’d. 
Eternal peace her ashes keep, who loved me through the past ! 
And may good Citrist my spirit take to be with hers at last ! 


With a softened heart Frederick 
listened to the strain ; but after it had 
ceased, and Antonio had kissed his 
sister’s name upon the stone, he could 
not refrain, in an alternation of sterner 
feelmg, from saying, “‘ By Heaven! 
most unhappy wanderer, the thing is 
all your own doing: Your folly hath 
ruined us all.” 

The Italian answered not, save by 
throwing himself down on the ground, 
and kissing Frederick’s feet. 


** Rise up, sir,” said Hume angri- 
ly ; “ I like not your savage philoso- 
phy: I like nothing beyond common 
sense and feeling. As for yourself, L 
know you not, sir: I do not know 
what character you are of, or any thing 
about your family.” 

‘« By the Holy Mother! you shall 
soon know me then,” said the boy, 
springing proudly up. ‘‘ Promise to 
meet me here on Saturday night at 
twelve o'clock, and you shall see me 
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then no longer the wéak boy that: you 
have spurned, but one that can be 
strong and do justice. Do you pro-« 
mise to meet me ?” 

«“ How am I interested in your 
scheme of justice?” demanded Fre-« 
derjck. 

. © You do not fear me, sir?” ‘asked 
the Italian in return. “ Surely the 
man that so honoured Charlotte Cardo 
as you have done, need not fear me?” 

“ Why, sir,” said Frederick, “‘ to 
tell you a circumstance which you 
have no right to know, in these late 
days I do not hold my life of more 
value than a box of grashoppers.” 

. “ You can have no seruple then to 
meet me,” said Cardo. “‘ And you 
may have some wish to hear me ex« 
plain a few circumstanees relative to 
our family, my own character, and 
the cause of my late absence. You 
shall also learn something about Sig- 
nor Romelli. Have I your sure pro- 
mise to meet me then at this place?” 

“* I care not though I do,” answer- 
ed Hume, “ since I am weary of every 
thing common under the sun, and es- 
pecially since it is a very pretty hour 
for a man to speculate a little in.” 

. © You are too careless by half for 
my purpose,” said the Italian. 

“ Faith, not so,” returned Fre- 
derick. ‘* Nay, my good’ friend, I 
will on my knees on this stone swear 
to meet you. Well, did you say on 
Saturday ?” 

“ This is mere moody trifling all, 
Dr Hume ; but no matter, I will ere 
then give you a memento to mind Sa- 
turday night: hour—twelve o'clock.” 

“* You go home with me in the in- 
terim, I presume?” said Frederick. 
“* You have played the truant from 
school too long.” 

“* Farewell, sir, and remember your 
promise,” answered Antonio, “ I do 
not go with you at present.” He ac- 
eordingly hasted away from Frederick, 
without answering his farther inqui- 
ries. 

On the forenoon of the following 
Saturday, Hume received a note from 
Cardo, reminding him of his engage 
ment at twelve o'clock that night ; 
which, to do Frederick justice, he had 
not forgotten, and which he had re- 
solved to fulfil, chiefly from the ex- 
cellent motive of seeing the poor Ita- 
lian lad again, and offering to put him 
in some other respectable situation in 
life, if. he did not choose farther to 
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porsue hie classical studics, - A con 
siderable while before the appointed. 
hour our Doctor’ took the way to the. 
churchyard, which was about.a quar 
ter of a mile from Mrs Mather’s house, 
The belated moon was rising in the. 
east, in an inflamed sphere, as of spilt 
wine and blood ; and the light of her. 
red-barred face tinged the dark, tops 
of the yews, which stood bristling li 
angry feathers around the churchyard, 
at the gate of which Hume was now 
arrived. The owl came sailing by his 
head on muffled wing, and flew about 
musing over the graves. The next 
minute Frederick was startled at heare 
ing the reports of two pistols, one a 
little after the other ; and making his, 
way towards the quarter whence the 
sounds had come, he was led to. his. 
own aisle. On looking through its 
grated door, — Heavens of Mercy! 
what saw he within? There was, 
Signor Romelli on his knees before, 
the tombstone, and Antonio Cardo, 
holding him fast by the neck. To the, 
surprise of Hume, there seemed to be, 
some new inscription on the stone. 
To this, Cardo, whilst he held Ro- 
melli with one hand, was pointing 
with the other ; and at the same time 
a dark lantern had been so placed 
upon the tablet, that its light fell di« 
rectly upon the letters of the inscripe 
tion. 

‘© Read aloud, sir, for the behoof of 
all, or you. die this moment,”. cried 
Cardo sternly, and flourishing a sort 
of dagger-knife above the bare head. 
of his prostrate countryman. 

Romelli stared upon the writing, 
but sat silent. 

‘* You cannot see them plainly, pere 
haps,” said the vindictive Antonio. 
** There is dust on the stone and in 
the letters, but we shall cleanse them 
for you.” 

So saying, he drew a white napkin 
from his pocket, dipped it in the blood 
that was flowing profusely from Ro- 
melli’s throat, and wiped with it the 
stone. 

‘ ** Read !” was again the stern man 
ate. 

Romelli looked ghastly, kept his 
eyes fixed upon the stone, but said 
nothing. And there was a dogged de= 
termination in his look, which told 
that he would die like a fox, without 
murmur or word. . 

“‘ T will read for you, then,” said 
Cardo :— In memory of Hugo Mars 

14 
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li, who perished in the South Seas.” 
—** Now, tell me, red-handed hell- 
fiend, how perished the youth?” 

A very slight , and a harder 
breathing, was all the answer from the 

trate Italian. 

*€ Well, then, I am Antonio Marli, 
—the last of my race,—the brother of 
thy victim,—his avenger,—thy—— 
prove the title there—and find Hell.” 
The last vengeful words gurgled in his 

‘throat; but his hand was nothing 
paralyzed, for, lifting high the dagger, 

e struck it, crashing and glutting it- 

self, down through the skull and brains 
of the prostrate wretch, to the ve 
hilt. The handle of the dagger, whic 
was shaped like a cross, gave a gro- 
= tufted appearance to the head, 
consorted well with the horrid ex- 
ion of the features, which were 
first gathered up into one welked knot 
of ugly writhen delirium, and then 
slowly fell back into their proper 
places, and were gradually settled into 
the rigidity of death. The body in- 
clined forward against the stone, upon 
the edge of which stuck the chin, un- 
naturally raised; and the face half 
lighted 4 the lamp, and adorned by 
the le-cross towering above it, 
looked over the tablet towards thedoor, 
—a ghastly picture. 

Antonio Marli, (let him now wear 
the name, thus horribly authentica- 
ted,) with a réd smile, as if his coun- 
tenance shone from the mouth of a 
furnace, turned to Hume, who, loudly 
deprecating the above violence, had 
made desperate efforts ‘at the same 
time to break into the aisle, and thus 
grimly spoke to him :—“‘ So, thou art 
there, thou glorious faithful one? Thou 
shalt live in the Kingdom-to-come with 
the Marlis. Come in, birdy into the 
house,” continued he, curving his fore- 
finger, and beckoning to Frederick 
with it; ‘advance, arid join the com- 
mittee.” A change came over his face 
in a moment ; he unlocked the door ; 
threw it open ; dragged out the body 
of Romelli with awful violence; then 
turning to Hume, tried to speak, but 
could not, from violent emotion. He 
continued for a minute, merely point- 
ing to the body, but at length he said, 
“ So, there it is out: I would not 
have its blood mingle with my sister’s 
ashes.” 

“* Most murderous wretch,” cried 
Frederick, grappling with him ; “ how 
didst thou dare call me to witness this?” 
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' Sir, I thought your good opinion. 

of some value, and I called you to-see 

me approve myself a man of justice.” 

** A wild beast thou! say a fiend: 
rather ; but thou shalt answer for it.” 

“* Ha!” cried Marli, with desperate 
energy, casting himself free from 
Hume’s hold—“ Hear me, sir, now 
my brother : Go, weep for the little 
wren that dies in a tussle with the 
blue cuckoo, but give not your sym» 
pathy to that carrion, for he was a 
wretch, whose heart-strings might,’ 
unscathed, have tied up the forked 
bandles of lightning, so callous were 
they, so wicked, so callous. For your 
wife’s sake, my sister, do not. More- 
over, you must leave this country in- 
stantly ; and for your kindness tomy 
sister, I shall go with you wherever 

ou go, and be your slave till death, 
: cause in that I shall be honouring: 
er.” 

** A discreet travelling companion, 
forsooth !” returned Hume. 

“ Harkye, sir: like fire and water 
I can be a good servant ; but my mas~' 
tery, if your negative to my proposal 
put it upon me, may be equally dan 
gerous.” 

“ Granted,—in the matters of Ita- 
lian assassination,” said Frederick. 
** But, suppose, sir, that this very 
moment I dispute your mastery? Sup~ 

e I tell you that even now my eye 
is upon you, and that I do not mean 
to let you leave the churchyard with- 
out a desperate effort on my part to 
secure your " 

‘I shall net stay at present,” said 
Cardo, “ to shew you how easily I 
can defy you, arméd as I am. Let us 
come to the point. You love Signora 
Romelli, and she loves you. Well: 
—But you shall never marry her, for 
her vile father’s sake. She shall never 
sit a bride on the throne of your heart, 
which my sister Charlotte could not 
gain: Nay, she shall never wear for 
you the comely garment of marriage, 
which my sister Charlotte gained. She 
shall never be happy as a wife, where 
my sister Charlotte could not be happy 
as-a wife. I will fiee this instant, and 
you will be suspected of Romelli’s 
murder. I have put things in such a 
train, that suspicion must naturally 
fall upon you. No one, save your- 
self, and another whom I can trust, 
has seen me in this visit to your neigh 
bourhood. The deed has been done 
with your own pistol and dagger, 
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with which, ‘besides the key to open 
the aisle door, my knowledge of Mrs 
Mather’s 
ly to provide myself a few nights ago. 
If you think it could serve you aught 
in the court of justice to produce my 
card of to-day, inviting you hither, 
look at.it again, and see that it is not 
signed. Moreover, on a more careful 
glance, you will find it a fair imita- 
tion of your own hand-writing, so that 
it would instantly be declared an ex 
post facto forgery—a poorly-conceived 
contrivance. That dead dog was ho- 
noured likewise with a note of invita- 
tion, but I took care to put such dan- 
gerous hints in it, that he would not 
fail to burn it so soon as read. More- 
over, on your way hither, you met two 
villagers, who, by a shrewd contri- 
vance of mine, which it is needless at 
present to explain, were drawn to the 
road, notwithstanding the late hour, 
and who could not fail to recognise 
you, though they might not speak. 
Now, sir, do you see how you are be- 
leaguered? You can hardly escape a 
condemning verdict : And even were it 
* Not Proven,’ still the lurking sus- 
picion against you, which such a nig- 
gardly acquittal implies, would for 
ever prevent the fine-souled Julia Ro~ 
melli from becoming your wife. Now 
for your alternative of choice :—Shall 
I leave you—and will you stay—to 
be confounded in this country? Or 
will you not rather flee with me in- 
stantly, where both of us shall be safe ; 
and where, because you so honoured 
and tried to save the twin-sister of my 
being, my beloved one, I shall tame 
my safety, and my pride, and my 
powers, to be with you day and night 
as your companion and friend? Re- 
member, either alternative will equal- 
ly well serve my ends.” 

** T have listened to you well, you 
must allow,” said Hume; “ and I 
have come to the conclusion, that your 
ingenuity and finesse are admirable ; 
but what a pity it is that they should 
all go for nothing ! To shew you, sir, 
what an overweening fool you are, I 
will constrain myself to tell you, that 
Julia Romelli is already married to 
Dr Stewart, in consequence of my 
choosing a bride elsewhere. Now, sir, 
seeing what my connexion with your 
family has already gained for me, can 

‘ou still urge it upon me, as a very 
important acquisition, to secure your 
devoted and worshipful attendance? 
Faugh ! your hand smells rankly, and 
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I will not taste that bread which you 
have touched.” 

' At this announcement of Miss ‘Ros 
melli’s marriage, Marli gave a sort of 
involuntary scream. With trembling 
earnestness he then drew forth his 
bloody handkerchief, tied one end 
round his neck, and proffered the other. 
to Dr Hume, with the following words: 
** Is it so, sir? Is Julia lost to you? 
I knew not of this : and now I do not 
rejoice. But take the napkin, sir, and 
lead me away to justice: Take it, sir, 
if you wish any triumph over our 
fa 7 By the souls of all my race, 
I shall follow you quietly as a lamb, 
for you have suffered too much already: 
from the Marlis. Not one. hair of 
your pone reat for this murder 
come into + Not onesuspicion 
shall attach to your cloudless name. 
Had the law seized you, by my soul’s 
being I would not have let you die, 
though I wished you never to get Ju- 
lia Romelli for your wife. As it now 
is, you shall not for a moment be ime 
peached.—Lead me away.” 

Hume was puzzled what step now 
to take. He could have no wish to 
see Marli perish on the scaffold, even 
though he was a murderer ; besides, 
that he would himself indirectly share 
the ignominy, from having been so 
allied to the family. But then, on the 
other hand, though life might now be 
of little value to him, he would not have 
his honour called in question, nor his- 
name linked with the suspicions of his 
having had any thing to do with such 
a vile deed of murder, which might 
assuredly happen to him were the real 
murderer to escape. He was, besides, 
though of a very ardent temperament, 
a man of a wise and well-constituted 
heart, and could not but think, that 
Marli should be directly responsible to 
the laws of a wise country for his out~ 
rageous act. In something like a coma 
promise betwixt these feelings, he said, 
*¢ I shall endeavour, sir, to keep the 
blame from myself, and fix it upon 
the proper culprit :—Should you make 
your escape, I shall defend myself as 
well as possible.” 

** So the die is cast against me,” 
said Marli, who, notwithstanding the 
sincere spirit of his surrender, had 
perhaps clung to the hope, that Hume 
might yet be disposed to save him, by 
leaving the country with him for ever. 
© But I shall abide it—Take me now 
in tow, for I am impatient to grapple 
with my fate.” 








«< Not at all;” seid Frederick, refu- 
sing the handkerchief, caring not for 
the ou us effect of which the 
wild spirit of Marli seemed studious, 
in ing the use of this bloody 

ading-string. He went close, how- 
éver, by the side of the Italian, deter- 
mined now to lay hold on him should 
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he offer to'escape.' This, however, 
Antonio did not attempt; but, going 
quietly with Hume to the village, he 
himself roused the constables, stated 
to them his crime, and put himself 
under their care, to convey him to 
the jail of the neighbouring town, 
which was done without delay. 
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Maaztrwas found guilty of Romelli’s 
murder ; and condemned to be executed 
in the churchyard where the murder 
was committed,—a place of execution 
certainly new and remarkable. Fre- 
derick Hume, according to a solemn 
promise which he had made to Marli, 
when one day he visited him in jail 
before his trial, again waited on the 
prisoner in his cell a few days before 
the appointed time of execution. The 
Italian boy was sitting on his low pal- 
let-bed, apparently in deep abstrac- 
tion, and he sat for a minute after 
Frederick entered. His face was calm, 
and clearly pale, as if it had come out 
of the refiner’s furnace; but his dark 
hair was raised a little above one of 
his temples, as if disordered by the 
wind ; and there was an awful shadow 
and a trouble in the inner rooms of 
his So soon as Hume named 
him, he arose, and advancing, kissed 
his visitor on the cheek, exclaiming 
earnestly, “My brother! My brother!” 
Dhed ell, then, my poor Antonio Mar- 
li,” said Hume, much moved, “ I trust 
you repent of your crime?” 

“¢ Why? and wherefore?” answer 
ed the prisoner, with a gesture of im- 

ience. ‘ But you shall hear me: 
hen you were last in the jail with me, 

J was not in the vein for explanations, 
but now you shall hear and judge of 
Romelli’s deserts. I would make you 
a prince, sir, if I could, but I have no 
harder of giving you honour, than 
unfolding myself a little to you, 
which I would do were the confession 
to shew my heart one molten hell.— 
My father, who, as you have already 
heard, was a clergyman in the north 
Of Italy, was one stormy night return- 
ing home, through a small village. 
about a mile from our house, when 
he heard a poor sailor begging at a 
door fora lodging during the night, 
which was refused him. My good 
old father, remembering that he him- 
self had a son a sailor, who might 
come to equal want, brought home 


with him the rejected seaman, gave 
him food and dry raiment, and made 
him sit with us by the parlour fire. 
The man was of a talkative disposi- 
tion, and being, moreover, cheered by 
the wine which was plentifully given 
him, began voluntarily to tell of his 
having been lately shipwrecked. ‘ And 
how could it be otherwise?’ conti 
nued the mariner ; ‘ how could that 
ship thrive? You will hear why she 
could not ; for I know the whole sto« 
ry- Well, before sailing from Genoa, 
on our last voyage, our captain, who 
was a widower, had fallen in love 
with a young lady. Now, it so hap- 
pened, that his mate, a nice young 
chap, liked the same damsel ; and she, 
in return, preferred him to the sulky 
captain, who, in consequence, was 
mightily huffed, and took every op« 
portunity, after we had sailed from 
port, of venting his spleen against his 
rival. One day, being becalmed in the 
South Seas, near a beautiful green 
island abounding in wild game, the 
captain with a small party went on 
shore, to have some sport in shooting 
kangaroos. To the surprise of every 
one the young mate was allowed to 
go with us, and glad he was, for he 
was a lad of fine mettle, and delighted 
in all sorts of amusement. But no 
sooner had we landed, than the cape 
tain turned to him, and said peremp- 
torily, * Now, sir, you must watch 
the boat till we return.’ Poor fellow, 
he knew his duty, though he felt the 
mean revenge, and folding his arms, 
he turned quickly round with his face 
from us, which was burning with an- 
ger, and began to hum a tune. After 
we had pursued our sport for some 
hours in the woods, we returned to 
the boat, and were surprised to find 
that the mate was not beside it. We 
saw him, however, about a hundred 
yards off, (for he had probably been 
allured from his charge by seeing 
some game not far off,) hasting toe 
wards us, The captain, trembling 
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with malignant eagerness, ordered us 
all into the boat in a moment, and 
made us pull away as fast as possible 
from the poor young fellow, who, 
loudly demanding not to be left in 
such a wild place, dashed into the sea, 
and swam after us. Be sure all of us 
used our oars with as little effect as 
possible, to let him make his leeway. 
This he soon did, and took hold of 
the edge of the boat ; when the cruel 
captain drew his hanger, and cut 
through his fingers, leaving him again 
to fall back into the sea. 

_ £Y¥ou disobeyed my orders, sir, in 
not staying beside the boat,’ cried the 
heartless savage, whom every soul of 
us would gladly have tossed overs 
board, though the instinct of disci- 
pline kept us quiet. As for the poor 
mate, he cast a bitter and reproachful 
glance at the boat, folded his arms, 
and diving down into the sea, was 
never more seen. How could the ship, 
that bore us with the monster, be 
blessed after such doings? She was 
beat to pieces on the coast of Sicily, 
and the captain and I alone escaped. 
He used me very scurvily thereafter, 
and I am not ashamed to tell his mis- 
deeds. But it was a pity for the good 
ship the Arrow.’ 

“* OQ, God! hold fast my head !’ 
exclaimed my father, on hearing the 
name of the vessel— If—if—but tell 
me the captain’s name.’ 

“« « Romelli.’ 

«* ¢ And the mate’s ?’ 

“* Hugo Marli ;—a blythe sailor !’ 

“**€ My Hugo!—my own boy !’ cried 
my father; and the old man’s head 
sunk down upon his breast. Never 
shall I forget the wild strange manner 
in which our sailor-guest at this caught 
hold of the liquor that was standing 
on the table, pa it all out of the 
bottle, and then fled from the house, 
leaving. me alone, alittle boy, to raise 
and comfort my father’s heart. Ina 
few days the old man died of a broken 
heart, and.I was left alone with my 
twin sister Charlotte. Day and night 
I thought of Hugo, the gay and gal- 
Jant sailor boy that al) the maids of 
Italy loved, the pride and stay of my 
father’s heart, who brought presents 
for Charlotte from far lands, and 
taught me to fish for minnows in the 
brook, and to pipe upon the jointed 
stems of the green wheat :—And all 
this was at an end for ever ; and my fa- 
Aber’s heart was. broken. Therefore, 

Vo. XXIV. 
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the desire of revenge grew up, and 
widened with my soul from day to day, 
I found a medium through which I 
traced all Romelli’s movements, and 
when I learned distinctly that he was 
a prisoner in this country, I determi< 
ned to pay him a visit. My fathef 
had left a small sum of money, but 
now it was nearly expended, having 
supported Charlotte and myself scarce- 
ly a year in the house of our maternal 
uncle, and we were likely soon to be 
entirely dependent upon him. On ex- 
pressing my determination to go! to 
England with my sister, I saw that he 
was very willing to get quit of us: 
and the better to ensure our removal, 
he bought me a harp, and paid our 
passage to this country.” 

** Allow me to ask,” interrupted 
Hume—“ Did Charlotte know this 
wild purpose of yours ?” 

‘No; she was staying with our 
aunt for a while when the above scene 
with the sailor took place, and my fa= 
ther was dead ere she knew of his ill- 
ness. The thoughts of revenge which 
had already occurred to me made me 
conceal the true cause of my father’s 
death; or, perhaps, to speak more 
strictly, although it was well enough 
known, that his having heard of. his 
son Hugo’s death struck the old man 
to the grave, yet I took care not to re« 
veal through what channel the news 
had come, or the cruel mode of m 
brother’s death. Had Charlotte known 
what was within me, she would have 
tried incessantly to break my purpose $ 
but she could not possibly know it, 
and as my will was her law in in- 
different matters, she readily followed 
me to this country. No sooner had 
we landed, than I made her vow ne~ 
ver to reveal our true name or dis- 
tinct place of abode till I gave her 
leave: And, in the meantime, we ase 
sumed the name of Cardo. After wan- 
dering about in England till we learn- 
ed to speak the language fluently, 
which we attained the more easily that 
our father had taught it to us gram- 
matically, I led the way to Scotland, 
gradually drawing near my victim, 
whose place of stay I had taken care 
to ascertain in Italy through the same 
means by which I had hitherto watch= 
ed his movements. To make my 
soundings, I got into Romelli’s house 
under a.feigned sickness. When you 
saw me first, I had in truth no com- 
plaint save that the nearness of my 
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victim and putpose had made my heart 
so deeply palpitate, that a degree of 
irritable fever had come over me. The 
fair Julia was too kind and tender: 
I fell madly in love with her ;—I al- 
most forgot my stern duty of,revenge. 
You cannot guess the choking strug- 
gles between my two master passions. 
Yielding so ‘far to the former, I com- 
promised my pride in another point, 
and consented to be a dependant of 
Mrs Mather’s. By Heaven! I was not 
born with a soul to wait at palace doors 
—I would have rejoiced, under other 
circumstances, to live with my sister, 
free as the pretty little finches that 
hunt the bearded seeds of autumn ; 
but love and revenge, mingled or se- 
parately, imposed it upon me to ac- 
cede to your charity and Mrs Mather’s, 
that I might be near the two Romel- 
lis. In her playful mood, perhaps, 
Julia one evening prophesied that I 
should become a murderer. You can- 
not conceive the impression which 
this made upon me. I had begun to 
flag in my first great purpose, but now 
again I thought myself decreed to be 
an avenger ; and to avoid stabbing Ro- 
melli that very night in your house, I 
had to keep myself literally away from 
him. Now, judge me, my friend. Was 
it not by him that I was shut up in a 
madhouse? Yet, for your sake, and 
Mrs Mather’s, and Charlotte’s, and 
Julia’s, and perhaps mine own, (for I 
have been too weak, ) again I refrained 
from slaying him in your house—Nay, 
I left the place and neighbourhood al- 
together, and went to London. I en- 
paged to sing and play in an opera- 
ouse, and made enough of money. 
My heart again grew up dangerous 
and revengeful. I returned to Scot- 
land to pay Mrs Mather for having 
kept us, to send Charlotte to a sea- 
rt town, whence a ship was to sail 
or the Continent on a given day, then 
to call Romelli to account, and there- 
after to join my sister a few hours be- 
fore the vessel sailed. On my arrival 
again in your neighbourhood, to make 
= inquiries, I called at the 
ouse of a young woman, who was Mrs 
Mather’s servant when first I came 
to the cottage ; but who about a year 
afterwards went home to take care of 
her mother, an old blind woman. So, 
then, Charlotte was dead! My sister 
Charlotte!—My young Charlotte Mar- 
li !—and all in my most damnable ab- 
sence ! I heard it all, and your own 
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noble generosity: But nothing of Ju- 
lia’s marriage with Stewart, which 
my informant, in her remote dwell- 
ing, had doubtless not yet heard. All 
this might change my line of politics. 
In the first place, I imposed secresy as 
to my arrival on my young hostess, 
who readily promised to observe it, in 
virtue of having loved me for my mu- 
sic. I had now to concert not only 
how best to strike Romelli, but, at 
the same time, how to prevent for ever 
your marriage with Julia. You know 
my double scheme in one. The brother 
of my hostess had, in former years, 
been an organist, and one day I took 
his instrument, which the affectionate 
lass bad carefully kept for his sake, 
and went to the remote churchyard to 
play a dirge over Charlotte’s grave. 
You were there, and I found it an 
excellent opportunity of forwarding 
my scheme, by making you promise 
to meet me afterwards in the aisle ; 
which you did, when Signor Romelli 
happened to be there. Ha! ha! how 
came he there, the foolish man? Be- 
fore naming to you the precise night 
of our threefold meeting, I had been 
prudent enough to find out that the 
excellent Signor had just come home 
from some jaunt, and in all probabili- 
ty would not again, for at least a few 
days, leave his house. To make sure, 
however, I instantly forwarded to him 
my letter of invitation. How express- 
ed? how signed? I remember well 
(for nothing of that dreadful night 
will easily pass from my mind) the 
sailor’s name whose story broke my 
father’s heart. So, under his name, 
I scrawled a letter to Romelli, stating, 
that if the Signor would know the im- 
mediate danger in which he stood in 
consequence of certain things which 
once happened in a boat in the South 
Seas, when he was captain of the Ar- 
row ; and if he would not have these 
points now brought publicly to light, 
he must meet the writer alone, at the 
door of the given aisle, on Saturday 
night, precisely at eleven o'clock. I 
was much afraid that he would guess 
the true writer of the letter, and so 
would not come. However, about ten 
o'clock on the appointed night, I 
crouched me down, with a dark-lan- 
tern in my pocket, beneath Charlotte’s 
‘tombstone, upon which, I may here 
mention, I had got a mason from the 
village, for a large bribe, to put a slight 
inscription relative to my brother, 
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which he secretly executed between 
Friday evening and the dawn of Sa- 
turday. Almost contrary to my ex- 
pectations, Romelli came ; but I think, 
somewhat after the hour appointed, 
with a dark-lantern in his hand; and, 
finding the door of the aisle open, he 
advanced into the interior, and began, 
I suppose, to read the inscription, 
which, to heighten the effect of my re- 
venge, as above stated, I had caused 
to be written the preceding night. In 
a moment, I started up, and ordered 
him to fall down on Nis knees, and 
confess his crimes; but, instead of 
obeying me, no sooner did he see who 
I was than he drew a pistol, and shot 
at me, missing me, however. My turn 
was next, and I missed not him. He 
fell: I locked the aisle door that you 
might see through the grating, but not 
interfere. I had him now beneath my 
will and power. You know the rest! 
Hugo Marli is avenged: and I am 
willing to die.” 

Such were the prisoner Marli’s ex- 
planations, partly won by the cross- 
examinations of Hume, but in general 
given continuously, and of his own ac- 
cord. 

** And now, Frederick Hume,” con- 
tinued the prisoner, after a long pause 
of mutual silence, ‘‘ you alone, of all 
the human race, are dear to me; will 
you promise to lay my head in the 
grave, despite of the ill which Char- 
lotte and I have done you?” 

“* Bethink you of some other rea- 
sonable request, and I shall do it for 
you to the utmost,” answered Frede- 
rick ; “ you know the above is im- 
possible.’ 

‘* No, no,” cried Marli, impatient- 
ly ; * you shall lay me beside her in 
your own aisle.” 

*¢ Antonio Marli,” returned Fre- 
derick, solemnly, “‘ must I remind 
you of your sad sentence?” 

‘QO ho! you mean the dissection ? 
The precious carnival for Dr Pry and 
his pupils ?” said the Italian, laughing 
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grimly. * But if I can accomplish the 
If—If I can get quit of the ¢laim 
of the law in that respect, would you 
so bury me, my brother ?” 

** Talk not of this any more,” said 
Hume, not comprehending what the 
prisoner meant; “ but cry for the 
es mercy of Heaven ere you 

ie. 


‘* You are from the point, sir,” re« 
plied Antonio; “ but hear me:—I 
will leave one request in a letter to 
you after my death, if you will pro- 
mise, and swear—nay, merely pro- 
mise (for I know your bonour in all 
things) to fulfil the same.” 

“* Let me hear it, and judge,” said 
Hume. 

*¢ J will not,” said the Italian ; “ but 
yet my request shall be simple, and 
your accomplishment of it very easy. 
Moreover, it shall be offensive neither 
to your eon laws, nor to your 
own wise mind. Give me this one 
promise, and I die in peace.” 

*¢ Be it so then,” said Frederick ; 
‘* T will do your request if I find it as 
you negatively characterise it.” 

‘‘ Then leaveme—leave me for ever !” 
cried Marli. ‘ But if my heart and 
body, andall my soul, could be fashion- 
ed into one blessing, they would de- 
scend upon thy head and thy heart, 
and all thy outgoings, thou young 
man among a million.—Oh ! my last 
brother on earth!” So saying, Marli 
sprung upon Frederick’s neck, and 
sobbed aloud like a little child ; and so 
overcome was Frederick by the sense 
of his own unhappiness, but chiefly 
by pity for the fate of the poor Italian 
boy, in whose heart generosity was 
strongly mingled with worse passions, 
that he gave way to the infectious sor- 
row; and for many minutes the two 
young men mingled their tears as if 
they had been the children of one mo- 
ther. At length Marli tore himself 
away, and flung himself Meso | 
down with his face upon his low bed. 


Cuapter VII. 


THe very next day word was 
brought to Frederick Hume, that the 
Italian had killed himself in prison by 
striking his skull against the walls of 
his cell, and at the same time the fol- 
lowing letter was put into Hume’s 
hands :— 


“I claim your promise—I forbore 
distinctly stating to you my purpose 
last night, because I ow you would 
have teased me with warnings and 
exhortations, which, despite of my 
respect for your wisdom, could no 
more have stayed me in my antique 
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appropriation of myself, than you could 
mak@& a ‘rain-proof garment from the 
torn wings of beautiful butterflies. 
Did you think my soul could afford to 
give such a spectacle to gaping boors ? 
ell, we must be buried in the first 
instance (for the law and the surgeon 
have lost our limbs) among nettles, 
in unconsecrated ground, at a respect- 
ful distance from Christian bones, in 
the churchyard of this town. But 
now for my request, and your vow to 
fulfil it. I demand that you raise my 
body by night, and take it to your 
aisle, and bury it beside Charlotte 
Marli’s beautiful body. This request, 
I think, implies nothing contrary to 
the laws of your country, or which 
can startle a wise heart free from pal- 
try superstitions about the last rites 
of suicides. Moreover, you can do 
the thing with great secresy. Then 
shall I rest in peace beside her whom 
my soul loved ; and we shall rise to- 
gether at the last day: and you shall 
be blessed for ever, for her sake and 
for my sake. Farewell, my brother. 
“ Antonio Marui.” 


Hume prepared without delay to 
obey this letter, and providing himself 
with six men from the village of Holy- 
dean, on whose secresy he could well 
depend, he caused three of them by 
night to dig up the body of Marli 
from the grave- yard where it had been 
buried, whilst the other three, in the 
meanwhile, prepared another grave 
for it in Mrs Mather’s aisle, as near 
as possible to his sister Charlotte's. 
The complexion of the night suited 
well this strange work, darkening 
earth and heaven with piled lofts of 
blackness. Frederick himself super 
intended the work of exhumation, 
which was happily accomplished with- 
out interruption. Leaving two of his 
men to fill up carefully the empty 
grave, with the third he then accom- 
panied the cart in which, wrapped in 
a sheet, the body of Marli was trans- 
ferred to Holydean churchyard. There 
it was interred anew beside his sister’s 
remains, and the grave being filled up 
level with the surface, the remains 
of the earth were carefully disposed of, 
so that, without a very nice inspection, 
it could not be known, from the ap- 
pesramne of the ground, that this new 

urial had taken place in the aisle. 
Thus was Antonio Marli’s singular 
request faithfully accomplished. . 
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« Next morning Hume visited the 
aisle, to see that all was right. The 
history of the Marlis, and their late 
living existence, and his own share in 
their strange destinies, all seemed to 
him a dream; yet their palpable 
tombs were before him, and prostrate 
in heart from recurring recollections 
of their fate and his own so deeply 
intertwisted,«he remained one last 
bitter hour beside the graves of these 
wild and passionate children of the 
South. 

Julia Romelli heard, too late, how 
she had been imposed upon, in refer« 
ence to Hume’s supposed inconstancy 
of affection; but, for their mutual 
peace of mind, she determined never 
to see him more, and never to ex- 
change explanations with him. As 
for Frederick, he too had resolved 
steadfastly to observe the same forbear 
ance. But though Julia could be so 
self-denied, she was not the less in- 
wardly racked, as she reflected on her 
own unhappy rashness. Her father’s 
murder was a dreadful aggravation to 
her distress, which was still farther 
heightened by the harsh treatment of 
her husband, Stewart, who was con< 
scious, probably, that his wife had 
never loved him. ‘The loss of her 
first-born boy, who was, unhappily, 
drowned in a well, brought the terri- 
ble consummation. Poor Julia went 
mad, and night after night (for her 
brutal husband cared little for her) 
she might be seen, when the image of 
the full moon was shining down in 
the bottom of the well, sitting on its 
bank, and inviting passengers to come 
and see her little white boy swimming 
in the water. From week to week 
she grew more violent in her insanity, 
and after many years of woful aliena~ 
tion, she ended her days in that very 
cell where Antonio Marli had once lain. 

A few days after the second burial 
of Antonio Marli, Frederick Hume 
went to London. There he found 
means of being present at a ball to see 
the great Nelson, who was that year 
in this country. It was most glorious 
to see the swan-like necks and the 
deep bosoms of England’s proudest 
beauties bending towards him, round 
about, when he entered—that man 
with his thin weather-worn aspect. 
And never did England's beauties 
look so proudly, as when, thus hang- 
ing like jewels of his triumph around 
their manly and chivalrous sailor, who 
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had given his bést blood to the green 
sea for his coun He, too, felt his 
fame, for the pale lines of his face, as 
if charged with electricity, were up 
and trembling, as in the day of his 
enthusiastic battle. 

At sight of this unparalleled man, 
Frederick was struck to the heart. 
He bethought him how much more 
noble it was, since his life was now of 
little value to him, to lose it for his 
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country, than waste it away in selfish 
unhappiness. Accordingly, our Doce 
tor gave up his more peaceful profes- 
sion, and with the consent, and by 
the assistance of his patroness, Mrs 
Mather, he entered the navy. In his 
very first engagement he found the 
death which he did all but court, and 
his body went down into thedeep sea 


for a grave. 
T. A. 





THE HUEL@-ROSE. 


You have seen fairy land.—DEcKER. 


Asout eighty, or, it may be, a hun- 
alred years ago, lived that very celebra-~ 
ted personage, Ralph Hammerer, the 
youngest, the shortest, the ugliest, and 
the wisest, of four brothers, all tinners 
in a certain Cornish bal, or mine, 
which, in the language of the place and 
time, was called the Huel-Rose. His 
fame, however, might be said to be of 
a very domestic nature, and flourish- 
ed in a narrow circle, being, as far as 
I know, confined to the aforesaid 
mine, and a neighbourhood of about 
ten or twelve miles, which neighbours 
hood included a small town, four vil- 
lages, and divers cottages, with the 
usual quantum of gossips, male and 
female, dogs, pigs, poultry, and child- 
ren. The three elder brothers, John, 
Richard, and Philip, were men of un- 
common strength and stature, whose 
whole wit lay in their muscles, good- 
humoured withal, and in nothing else 
remarkable, except it was for their 
attachment to Ralph, to whom they 
wereas bounden vassals, notwithstand- 
ing their disparity of age, he being a 
lad of fifteen, while the youngest of 
them was at least two and twenty. 
But it was not only with his brothers 
that Ralph was all-powerful ; he had 
contrived to establish the same exclu- 
sive dominion over every one of his 
fellow miners, and from the age of 
twelve he might be considered as the 
autocrat of the mine,—a fact that was 
the more surprising, as it must be con- 
fessed that his bad qualities were in 
the proportion of two to one to his 
good ; he was thievish as a magpie, 
greedy as a wolf, mischievous as a 
‘monkey, and uncertain as a weather- 


cock ; while in the opposite scale could 





only be thrown in an uncommon in- 
vention and an inexhaustible fund of 
humour, that, when he thought pro- 
per to exert them, were sure to amuse 
the dullest, and subdue those who had 
both cause and disposition to be an- 
gry. By the help of these two staple 
qualities, he was, indeed, the best of 
all possible companions, and in virtue 
of his boon companionship, his faults 
were forgiven ; and though, with the 
exception of his brothers, no one could 
be exactly said to love him, still his 
authority was with all unquestiona- 
ble. In nothing was this influence 
more shewn, than in the transference 
of his own work from his own shoul- 
ders, though nature had seldom given 
shoulders better calculated for labour ; - 
for, if he had not grown much up- 
wards, after the usual fashion of men, 
he had, to make amends, shot out pro- 
digiously in a lateral direction, so as to 
form a square-built, strong-set figure, 
that seemed to belong to twenty ra- 
ther than to a lad of fifteen. But the 
fact was, he did not choose to work, ee 
cept by fits and starts, which fits we: 
of rare occurrence, and when they did 
occur, of short duration, never lasting 
so long as to endanger his health by: 
any excess of labour. 

A phrenologist, had any existed at 
the time, would probably have read 
his character, rat as I have descri- 
bed it, inthe lumps and bre of his 
head ; a physiognomist certainly would 
have discovered much of it in his face, 
which, though neither very ugly nor 
very. handsome, was in other res 
not a little remarkable. It was ex- 
ceedingly long, without being thin ; 
the nose resembled a parrot’s beak, 
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and the eyes were small and of a blu- 
ish grey ; but the most singular fea- 
ture was the upper lip, which was 
large and flexible, always in strong 
action when he spoke, and giving a 
decided character of animal voluptu- 
ousness to the whole face. The fore- 
head seemed as if it consisted of two 
stories, or as if nature in a freak had 
piled one skull upon another, without 
much consideration of the fitness of 
the two parts to each other ; and this 
prodigious building was thatched with 
a quantity of shining black hair that 
hung down stiff and straight without 
the slightest symptom of a curl. 

General was the lamentation when 
one day this worthy character was 
found missing from the mine, and va- 
rious were the conjectures set afloat 
as to the cause and nature of his ab- 
sence. The eldest brother surmised 
that he had been decoyed away by the 
eloquence of a recruiting sergeant, who 
had lately been beating up for heroes 
in the neighbouring village ; the next 
opined that he had been spirited off 
by a band of gipsies,—no bad conjec- 
ture, considering the absentee’s gene- 
ral propensities ; but the youngest of 
the brothers rejected both these opi- 
nions, and stoutly argued for his ha- 
ving been cajoled into the clutches of 
the giant, Tregagle, in revenge of his 
many mockeries ; for Ralph, though so 
young, was a mighty sceptic in the af- 
fairs of ghosts and goblins, and, if the 
vicar of St Just might be credited, in 
more weighty matters also. 

For the two first years the partizans 
of these various opinions severally 
maintained, that the subject of them 
had become a captain of dragoons, a 
king of gipsies, and a favourite of the 
giant ; for such was their idea of his 
superior genius that, however they 
might differ in other respects, they 
were all agreed in one point, namely, 
that he must succeed, let his purpose 
be what it would. In the third year 
their belief in his infallibility waxed 
colder and colder. In the fourth they 
concluded him dead, and each in a 
manner corresponding with his pre- 
vious faith, the first brother imagi- 
ning that he had been shot as a soldier, 
the second, that he had been hung as 
a gipsy, and the third, that he had met 
his fate from the hands of Tregagle, 
for which last opinion the adopter of 
it had this very convincing reason,— 
he had heard the voice of Ralph hail- 
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ing his own name from the sea one 


clear moonlight night. Drowned, 
therefore, he must be, unless the 
would deny the belief established in 
Cornwall for time immemorial, though 
the manner of his drowning was yet 
a point for question. Upon this head 
they could still dispute, and conse- 
quently they did dispute for six whole 
months, when the subject being tol- 
erably well worn out, they dropt it al- 
together, and from that time forward 
the name of Ralph was scarcely mens 
tioned. But, just as others had cea 
sed to talk of him, Ralph appeared to 
talk of himself, not having been shot, 
hung, or drowned, and furthermore, 
giving the lie to all his prophets by his 
return in a character totally opposite 
to that of a dragoon, an Egyptian, or 
the favourite of any one, man or giant. 
It was a rough evening, about six 
years from the time of HRalph’s abe 
sence, when the three brothers, in 
company with two other workmen, 
descended to their labour in the Huel 
Rose. As the hours of toil had been 
doubled upon them from a late in-~ 
crease of the ore, they, as usual insuch 
cases, commenced their operations by 
sleeping out a candle, that is by light- 
ing a candle and sleeping till it was 
burnt out, after which they worked 
briskly for two or three hours, and 
then took a touch-pipe, or, in the lan- 
guage of men of the upper earth, rest- 
ed half an hour and smoked, while 
their employers believed, or were sup- 
posed to believe, that they were kill- 
ing themselves with exertion. On the 
present occasion their leisure was 
agreeably interspersed with eating, 
drinking, and a violent exercise of the 
lungs under the somewhat inappro- 
priate name of singing ; but, loud as 
their clamour might be, there was 
above their heads a yet more horrible 
uproar. The Huel lose, no very un- 
common case with mines in Cornwall, 
extended its length full eighty fa- 
thoms under the sea, which in timés 
of storm would shake the arches of the 
lode, till the whole seemed ready to 
fall together in one mighty ruin; and 
even now the dashing of the waves, 
driven along by a wild summer gale, 
and the rolling of sands and rocks un- 
der the same influence, kept upa hur 
ly-burly, that, to unpractised ears, 
must have been truly astounding. It 
was, however, no drawback on their 
merriment, or, if any thing, they ate 
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and drank with increased vigour, roar- 
ing out, with more energy then har- 
mony, choice catches and fragments of 
catches, of which the following, from 
its frequent repetition, seems to have 
been the choicest,— 
Cannikin, clink, 
Drink boys, drink ; 
Under the sun 
There’s no such fun 
As to sit by the cask and see the tap run, 
With a brown loaf and a rasher well done! 
Hale-an-lo, 
Jolly rumble o’. 


In the midst of this delectable glee, 
the taste of which, resting, as it das, 
upon brown bread and bacon, cannot 
be disputed, whatever may be said of 
the poetry, the glimmer of a lantern, 
in the adit, became visible to the won- 
dering eyes of Philip. Immediately, 
breaking off his song, he caught up a 
pick-axe, and put himself in the atti- 
tude of a man desperately bent on 
labour. 

“* What is the matter with the fool 
now?” exclaimed the eldest of the 
brothers. 

Philip made no answer, but turned 
his axe, after the fashion of a sign- 
post, in the direction of the light, 
which was growing more and more 
distinct upon the walls of the adit, 
though as yet the bearer was invi- 
sible. 

‘Tt must be the captain, or the 
purser,” whispered Richard. 

‘* It may be the devil, may it not ?” 
replied John, with infinite scorn ; 
‘* what should bring the purser or the 
captain here at this hour ?—Fill up 
my horn—It’s only some flat of a 
Londoner come to gape at our shovels 
and pick-axes ; the purser and captain 
know what’s what a deal better.” 

It should be observed, by the way, 
that by these names the tinners desig- 
nate the book-keeper and the overseer 
of the mine, who have it in charge to 
see that the workmen do their duty, 
but who, as on the present occasion, 
often find it more agreeable to attend 
to their own particular amusements. 

** Then, the devil it is, or else bro- 
ther Ralph !” cried Richard. 

As Richard spoke, a man appeared 
on the top round of the last ladder, 
where he rested, with his back to the 
steps, holding out a large ship-lantern, 
and looking at the astonished group 
with a singular expression of face, in 
which fun and malice were mixed up 
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in tolerably equal proportions. He 
wore the trowsers and jacket of a ail. 
or, alow-crowned, broad- brimmed hat, - 
and had a blue handkerchief loosely 
tied, or rather twisted, about his neck, 
that, like his face, was tanned by the 
mingled action of sun and wind to the 
complexion of a brick-bat. 

** Now, are not you a set of lazy 
lubbers ?” exclaimed the strange visit- 
ant upon the ladder. ‘“ But keep a 
sharp look-out, my fine fellows, or 
the captain will be upon you, and 
then there will be the devil to pay, 
and no pitch hot.” 

‘** Ralph! Ralph!” cried the bro 
thers with one voice, when the sailor 
dashed down his lantern, and, giving 
a hearty cheer, bounded off the ladder 
and was amongst them with a single 
spring. 

«« And how is it with you, lads?” 
said Ralph, as he returned their greet~ 
ings. “ But first a taste of your tank< 
ard ;—brave liquor, by gosh! and yet 
it’s nothing like the stinging stuff on 
the other side of the water.” 

“Then you have not been shot; 
after all ?’’ cried the first brother. 

** Nor hung?” cried the second. 

‘¢ Nor drowned ?” cried the third. - 

«© All three, lads, all three. I was 
first drowned in the Dutchman’s her 
ring-pond, and be d—d to it; then 
hung up by the feet till the water 
poured out of my mouth faster than 
you ever pumped it out of your dirty 
mine here ; and lastly, I was shot in 
the arm in beating off the revenue 
sharks—b—t them! So there’s being 
drowned, hung, and shot for you, and 
yet I am alive and hearty, and can dip 
my beak as deep into a pint-pot as the 
best of you.” 

«* And where have you been all this 
time? We thought the recruiting ser- 
geant had crimped you.” 

“ Or that the gipsies had picked 
you up.” 

“Or that Tregagle had clutched 
you, as I long prophesied he would; 
to pay you for your abuse of him. You 
know you were always a sad dog; 
Ralph.” 

“* Soldiers and gipsies ?” exclaimed 
Ralph ; “ thieves and pedlars both of 
them! As to old Tregagle———” 

‘¢ Hush, hush !” said Richard hasti- 
ly, and as if afraid of his own voice ; 
“‘ or if you must speak a little blas- 

hemy, speak it in a whisper ; he may 
ear you else.” . ’ 
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_ © With all my heart and soul,” re- 
plied the sailor, with a shout that 
might have been heard in the teeth 
of a North-wester, and which certain- 
ly must have reached the giant’s ears, 
supposing him to have any. 

“‘ Don’t talk so wickedly,” cried the 
orthodox Philip. 
“€ Or at least not so loudly,” added 


‘© T won’t have it !” exclaimed Phi- 
lip ; “ by Saint Nicholas, and Saint 
John to boot, I won’t have it, Ralph. 
Laugh, if you like it, as you used to do, 
at the old vicar, and it does not so 
much signify,—but to make game of 
Tregagle !—why, it is downright piety 
and prostitution. I have seen him 
myself, as plain as I see the nose on 

our face.” 

‘ And that’s a thumper, like one of 
his own stories,” exclaimed the eldest 
brother, his love of a joke, and the 
recollection of Ralph’s juvenile cha- 
racter, getting for a moment the better 
of his terror. 

**T tell thee I have seen him myself,” 
asseverated Philip, with an ominous 
frown at the jester. 

* Tell that to the marines, Phil,” 
said the seaman ; “ the sailors won’t 
believe you.” 

* Sailor or marine, you must believe 
it,” replied Philip ; “ you shall believe 
it,—or it will be the worse for us all. 
Have you forgotten that we are sitting 
by the giant’s shaft ?” 

. Philip pointed, as he spoke, to a 
shaft on the right of them, which was 
almost closed up by the falling in of 
the walls, the immense timbers and 
lode-arches being jammed together by 
the violence of the lateral pressure. 
In this state it had remained for more 
than fifty years ; for, at the time when 
the qualdant happened, the vein of ore 
was almost exhausted, in addition to 
which a prodigious flux of water, call- 
ed, in the technical language of the 
miners, bottom-water, had rendered 
the working of it very little profitable, 
and, therefore, it had been abandoned 
altogether. From this period, accord- 
ing to the miners, a certain giant, by 
name Tregagle, had taken up his abode 
in the deserted shaft ; indeed they went 
farther ; they roundly attributed the 

ing in of the walls to his agency, 
and that too from an avaricious desire 
of keeping to himself a vein of gold, 
which must have been discovered by 
the tinners, had he not maliciously 
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interfered with their operations, and 
fairly blocked them out, by tumbling 
down the rocks and jamming up the 
mouth of the shaft. In justice, how- 
ever, to the accused giant, it should be 
recorded, that he had left a small open- 
ing, enough for any man, under the 
size of an alderman, to creep through, 
had he been so disposed. But even 
this gallantry on the giant’s part, in 
thus leaving an opening for every 
enemy who might choose to do battle 
with him for the mastery of the shaft, 
failed to gain him favour with any 
except a certain Doctor Kirton, the 
free-thinking apothecary of St Just’s, 
who generously stood forward in his 
behalf, and endeavoured to stem the 
torrent. Being held in much admira- 
tion by the miners, the Doctor might 
have succeeded, had it not been for the 
general bad character of his client—a 
character that had been established for 
centuries, in virtue of which nine« 
tenths of the mischief that happened 
in the parish were invariably supposed 
to originate in his malice. Ifa ship 
was wrecked, it was Tregagle who had 
raised the storm ; if a house was burnt, 
it was Tregagle who had been the in- 
cendiary ; if a cow died, it was still 
by the giant’s agency ; in short, he 
was the author of all unowned mis- 
chief, and there was never any want 
of witnesses to swear the fact home 
to him by the undeniable evidence of 
their own eyes and ears. The Doctor 
in vain opposed an opinion founded on 
such irrefragable proofs of the giant’s 
previous enormities ; and, notwith- 
standing his talk of attractions and 
affinities, he did not make a single 
convert, though, as his language was 
singularly learned and obscure, it 
might im all reason be expected to 
persuade his auditors, the unintelli- 
gible being particularly celebrated for 
its powers of conviction. On this oe- 
casion it totally failed, and when he 
attempted to put forth a new solution 
of the matter, by the influence of wae 
ter gushing through the crevices in the 
rainy season, and thereby rotting the 
lode that had been left in pillars to 
support the mine, his doctrine was 
universally scouted as the dream of an 
infidel, who had neither common reli- 
gion nor common honesty. 

Such being the case, it may be easily 
supposed with what horror the three 
brothers, born and bred in the ortho- 
dox faith of the Huel-Rose, distened 

2 
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to the abominable heresies of the 
sailor, who was not only proof against 


all ar, ents, but whose infidelity 
actually increased the more it was 
0 
ts I wonder,” said’ the eldest, at 
length, after having in vain put his 
ment in all manner of shapes;— 
“‘T wonder who, made you so much 
wiser than your neighbours.” 

** How the devil should I know ?” 
replied the sailor; ‘ but as to your 
giant, when I see him I'll believe in 
him, and not till then.” 

‘“‘ Why then,” retorted the second, 
“ if you believe in no more than you 
see, mayhap you don’t believe you ever 
had a father, for the old man died by 
a good month before you were born.” 

« Lillibullero !” exclaimed Ralph. 

“ It’s my belief,” said the third, 
with-drunken gravity,—‘ it’s my be- 
lief, brother Ralph, that you'll go to 
hell some day.” 

“© Maybe ay, maybe no,” replied 
Ralph indifferently ; ‘‘ howsomever, 
many a brave fellow has been wreck- 
ed in them hot latitudes before me, 
and many a sneaker will come after 
me, though the parson is at his helm, 
and old Snufflebags, the clerk, sounds 
his way with the psalm-book.” 

“€ T don’t care for old Snufflebags or 
his master,” said Philip. 

“« Nor L either,” interrupted Ralph ; 
‘he’s but a rum pilot, I suspect, after 
all; and the other keeps but a queer- 
ish sort of look-out, though he is al- 
ways bawling, ‘ shoal water—breakers 
a-head,’ enough to bother the best 
seaman that ever stood at the wheel.” 

“I don’t care for Snufflebags or his 
master !” reiterated Philip at the ut- 
most pitch of his voice. 

**T hear you,” said the sailor. 

“« But as to Tregagle, that’s another 
Matter,” continued Philip. 

“Very much so,” replied Ralph ; 
** all the same as between a king’s ship 
and a privateer ; the one cruises under 
royal colours, and the other stands on 
his own bottom, which, in the giant’s 
case, I take, it is a pretty broad one.” 

1 tell you what, Ralph, you may 
laugh and snigger as long as you please, 
but I may believe my own eyes and 
ears, I suppose, and I'll take my cor- 
_= oath on it, he lives in yonder 


‘** And what, by the knocking Ni- 
cholas, should he be doing t ? 
When I was a younker, you used to 

Vor. XXIV. 
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palm upon me, that the Old-One had 


set.him to work in emptyin bem | 
pool with a limpet one elk 

in the bettom of it, and, if so, I should 
not think he was like to trouble you 
for one while; he must have a:tight 
job of it on his hands.” 

‘* That's true too.” ; 

“« Why then hurrah, my lads, for 
old Tregagle, and here’s wishing him 
a better master, and noeasterly winds!” 

To understand this allusion itshould 
be known, that, when the wind is east= 
erly, the devil amuses himself with 
a Tregagle three times round 

osmar l. After the third chev: 
the wil B ven makes off with all spend 
to Roche Rock, and thrusts his huge 
head into the chapel window, much as 
the ostrich is said to bury his neck in 
the first object soft enough to receive 
it ; but with this essential difference 
in the result, that the latter is still 
caught by his huntsman ; while with 
the giant, the safety of his head gua- 
rantees the safety of his whole body, 
and Beelzebub has nothing left for it 
but to whistle off his pack and return 
bootless from the chase. This allusion, 
however, was not taken kindly by 
Philip, who exclaimed, with high ine 
dignation, “ If you had your due, you 
would be hunted round Dosmary pool 
yourself !” . 

** Ay, ay, Phil, and rare sport I 
should Prat the Old-One, instead of 
sneaking off and hiding my jolterhead 
in a church window, as your gia 
— unless the story belies him wicke 


«© The wickedness is all your own !” 
roared Philip, whose orthodoxy was 
growing every moment more intense 
from the opposition it met with. — 

“Yes indeed, Ralph,’ said John, 
in a manner that was meant to be par= 
ticularly insinuating, “‘ you are a ter» 
rible blasphemer ; and, if you ‘won't 
believe Phil, take it on my word, for 
I have heard him and the knockers at 
work scores of times.” 

“Tt hear them now!” exclaimed 
Philip, starting up, “ I hear them 
now!” And certainly a low muffled 
sound was audible, that with no 
stretch of fancy, might be imagined to 
proceed from several hammers at work 
in a distant ~ of the mine. A mo- 
mentary flush passed over the sailor’s 
swarthy brow, not unobserved by his 
‘brothers, the eldest of whom did‘ not 
fail to triumph in + convincing ar~ 
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gument for their belief, while Richard, 
who had by this time become maudlin 


drunk, com him to the ae 
Son, and shed tears of joy over hi 
i conversion, protesting that 


it gladdened the very cockles of his 
heart, even beyond the discovery of a 
new lode. Philip, not quite so tender 
or not quite so intoxicated, went over 
the old chapter of damnation, and in- 
sisted, while he regretted, that there 
was not the slightest hope for Ralph, 
whose ultimate fate was fixed beyond 
any possibility of change ; a sentence 
that was received by the sailor with 
marvellous insensibility. To shew his 
utter indifference to both his monitors, 
the monitor lachrymose, no less than 
the monitor damnatory, he discharged 
a pistol through the opening of the 
ominous shaft, thereby effectually re- 
ducing them to silence from the very 
excess of horror growing out of such 
an atrocity. They listened perfectly 
aghast to the multiplied echoes of the 
pistol, as the sound was reverberated 
from the various cavities, and which, 
coming from all directions, might have 
deceived any one into the belief, that 
the shot had notremained unanswered. 
Several pieces of rotten ore flew from 
the walls and arches, as if splintered 
off by so many balls ; one large frag- 
ment fell 2t Ralph’s feet, who imme- 
diately fancied himself assailed, and, 
his natural powers of perception being 
not 2 little clouded by the quantity of 
spirits imbibed in the last half hour, 
he without another word began to 
force his way into the giant’s shaft for 
the purpose of chastising his hidden 
enemy, even though it should be 
Tregagle himself in person. Such an 
act of temerity was perfectly astound- 
—— it did astound the brothers ; 
indeed it was impossible for any peo- 
ple to be more astounded, and, before 
they could recover from the utter stu- 
tion oceasioned by this new enor- 
mity, he had disappeared in the dark-~ 
ness, not ear | even taken the pre- 
caution of a light, and in a few mi- 
nutes the sound of his steps had ceased 
to be heard. The hearts of the bro- 
thers sunk within them ; for, while 
they were quite certain of Ralph’s fate, 
oe oy some misgivings as to the 
ble consequence to Teneiine, it 

ing extremely doubtful how Trega- 
gle might choose to take this irruption 
into a ground, that he seemed to have 
ially appropriated to himself, from 
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the violent way in which he had dis- 
the old proprietors. If he 

were so pleased, there was no appa- 
rent reason why he should not over= 
whelm this shaft, as he had formerly 
overwhelmed the other, by main 
strength ; or he might, with less trou- 
ble to himself, call in the help of the 
sea that rolled so stormily above them, 
and destroy the whole mine at once. 
In fact, there seemed to be some ground 
for this latter supposition ; the din of 
waters above their head ‘was truly ap- 
palling, and the uproar increased every 
minute with the increasing violence of 
the tempest. There were other symp- 
toms of its fury not quite so noisy, 
but infinitely more terrible: the tim- 
bers groaned under the rolling weight 
of rocks and waters, and the aie 
were visibly shaken, giving sufficient 
proof that the storm above, from what- 
ever cause it arose, was one of unusual 
violence. If, indeed, the giant had any 
hand in raising it, as the brothers were 
disposed to believe, he had good rea- 
son to plume himself upon his vigour. 
It might naturally be supposed that 
fear, stronger than all other feelings, 
would have made the tinners seek for 
safety by flying from the mine ; and, 
had their stay depended solely upon 
their fraternal affection, it is most pro- 
bable that they would have done so. 
But fear works strangely with men ; 
and if it sometimes drive them to fly 
from the face of danger, at others it 
acts with the real or supposed fascina- 
tion of the rattlesnake, fixing them, 
as if by a spell, to the very object of 
their horror. So it was with our bro- 
thers ; they waited with a sort of stu- 
pid dread for the blow that was to 
crush them, and wondering that it was 
yet to come, when they were joined 
by the other miners, who had been 
working in a distant shaft, and who 
now sought them with that instinctive 
feeling which makes even the sea-birds 
flock together before a tempest, as if 
there were safety in society. This ad- 
dition to their numbers loosened all 
tongues at once ; the return of Ralph, 
his metamorphosis into a seaman, 
his adventuring into the shaft, were 
marvels rapidly communicated, and, 
heightened as they were by the cir- 
cumstances of time and place, amidst 
roaring waters and rocking columns, 
were received with breathless admira- 
tion. It would be hard to say which 
was the predominant feeling with them 
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—wonder at Ralph’s courage, curiosi- 
ty of the result, even while they deem- 
ed it certain, or fear for their own 
safety ; but, as they swallowed cup af- 
ter cup of coarse and ardent spirits, 
the two first passions gradually gained 
the ascendant, and the joy in Ralph 
suspended all other considerations. 

While they were yet debating what 
was to be done, or whether any thing 
could be done in his behalf, a sharp 
sound was heard from the ominous 
shaft, like the shriek of some one 
struck by sudden and mortal agony, 
but a cry so protracted as almost to 
surpass the limits of human utterance. 
The first feeling of all who heard it 
was unmingled terror ; the second was 
of a more generous nature, and one of 
which they would certainly have been 
incapable had they been less thorough- 
ly intoxicated. With one voice they 
resolved to rescue the sailor from his 
peril, or at least share it with him ; 
and John, as the eldest, if not the 
boldest, agreed to be the first to assay 
the adventure. Hastily seizing a torch, 
he clambered up into the fatal passage, 
and hurrying onward, his dight soon 
ceased to be visible, though for some 
time those below could hear the fall- 
ing of stones and rubbish as he forced 
his way ; but in a few minutes even 
this had ceased, and all again was as 
dark and silent in the giant’s shaft as 
if it had been the tomb of those who 
entered it. 

Minute after minute thus rolled on, 
and still he did not return, till, as they 
guessed from the wasting of the can- 
dle, an hour must have elapsed, when 
a second wail burst upon their ears si- 
milar to the first, but, if any thing, 
still more acute and lengthened. It 
might have been expected to sober the 
two remaining brothers ; but, so far 
from it, while it palsied every faculty 
in the other miners, with them it only 
seemed to aggravate the effect of their 
drunkenness. Richard became more 
tender and pathetic, while Philip la- 
vished his anathemas upon all unbe- 
lievers, past, present, and to come, 
with uncontrollable wrath, a want of 
Christian charity that exceedingly 
scandalized the melting mood of his 
brother. 

* Poor Ralph !” cried the weeping 
Richard—* Poor lost soul ! if it were 
not for your loving brother—hiccup 
—what would become of you? The 
giant would have you living, and— 
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hiccup—thedevil would haveyoudead, 
and ‘tls hard saying which is the worst.. 
But hand me over my pick-axe, and 
—that’s right, por A now, by the 
blessing of Saint Keveene, and his ' 
to boot,—for he can’t lending a 
hand against his old enemy,— I'l bring: 
back Ralph safe and sound, or at least, 
his poor body, that he may have Chris- 
tian burial.’ 

** You are not going to carry off our 
last candle !” ciclainent with one voice 
all the miners, on whom the pros 
of being left in utter darkness wor 
most disagreeably. : 

But to all expostulation on this 
point the magnanimous Richard turn- 
ed a deaf ear, and having gained the 
entrance of the shaft, he disappeared. 
as his brother had done, while those: 
below sent after him mingled threats; 
and entreaties for the recovery of the: 
light. This contumacy so highly ira: 
ritated Philip, who was equally exalt~ 
ed with himself above all vulgar con-: 
siderations, that he resolved to follow. 
the offender, and inflict upon him such. 
summary justice as would anticipate 
and render useless the interference of 
the invisible world. 

After some time, and at the expense; 
of sundry falls and bruises, he at last 
found the entrance to the shaft; still. 
all was dark, till, on coming to where; 
the passage took a sudden. turn, he. 
caught a glimpse of what he supposed. 
must be Richard’s light, faintly re- 
flected on the wall. “‘ Now, then,” he 
thought, “I shall have you ;”’—but 
at this very instant the same ominous 
wail swept through the shaft a third 
time, the light vanished, and all was 
again dark and silent. For a moment 
the heart of Philip quailed—he paused 
—then turned his back for flight—but 
the devil of brandy at last proved too 
strong for the devil of fear, and he re= 
sumed his onward course, though with 
all the caution of a general who knows. 
and fears his enemy. 

As he advanced, to his great sure 
prise a light again glimmered towards 
him, not upon the wall of the shaft, 
but upon the floor, through a small 
cavity, the upper part of the passage 
being closed by the same convulsion 
that had shut up the mouth of the 
shaft. Through this opening he con- 
trived to squeeze with no little diffi- 
culty, when he found himself in what 
he sup to have been originally a 
plat or plot, that is, a place distinct 
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from the shaft, intended for the con- 
of lod; ore till it can be 

carried off ; for in such mines it some- 

times happens that the metal is dug 


the farther end was a small pool of wa- 
ter, as warm as new milk to the touch, 
@ circumstance which is generally sup- 
to le an enlargement of the 
ode, and which often occurs when the 
water in another part of the same mine 
is perfectly cold. On the nd was 
burning Richard’s candle—but where 
was Richard himself ?—there was no 
farther outlet “visible. Had he been 
drowned, either by accident or the ma- 
lice of Tregagle? and were the wail- 
ings heard in the mine the wailings of 
himself, and of his brothers, as they 
were severall ed below the wa- 
ter? Philip gazed with a dull vacant 
stare upon the pool, as if he expected 
to read an answer in it, till his brain 
was giddy, and he felt an almost irre- 
sistible desire to plump into it ; a spe- 
cies of fascination that sounder men 
than himself have experienced, when 
gazing too long and earnestly upon a 
clear sea, and more particularly when 
the sun was on it, seeming to shoot his 
rays to the very sand. 

While he yet continued this listless 
stare, hisattention was suddenly roused 
by the appearance of something that 
seemed to be moving in the pond, 

h whether of itseif, or from the 
action of the water, was uncertain, 
nor, from the depth and darkness, 
could its outlines be distinguished. 
He instantly caught up the candle to 
examine it more closely ; but the light, 
instead of shewing a living object, 
flashed upon 2 golden cup, large and 
bright, that hung upon a point of rock, 
a few feet below the surface. It may 
be doubted whether the sight of his 
brothers would, for the moment, have 
given him so much pleasure. With a 
shout of joy, he flung himself on his 
knees, and, stooping down to the wa- 
ter, he pounced upon the goblet in an 
instant. Unfortunately, in his ex- 
treme eagerness to possess the prey, he 
tumbled into the water, and, once 
below the surface, he was held there 
by the weight of the cup, which con- 
titined to drag him downwards, in spite 
of all his exertions. Tired by the strug- 
gle, and gasping for breath, he would 
now have willingly relaxed his hold ; 
but the metal seemed to be glued to 
his hands and his fingers, that were 
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convulsively clutched about it, with a 
force that defied every effort to undo 
their gras . He oo to sink 
deeper an , the 1 seemin 
fathomless, oad his som of remarsd 
ing still holding out in a most mira 
culous manner, while all sorts of fan- 
tastic shapes gathered around him, 
amongst which the giant Tregagle was 
the most conspicuous, shouting, chat- 
tering, splashing his huge arms and 
feet about, and singing in a tone of 
mock admonition,— 

Hold the cup fast, ’tis heavy gold ; 

Brighter was never bought or sold ; 

Hold the cup fast, for many a slip 

Happens between the cup and lip ; 

What, though it cost you dear at last, 

Hold the cup fast, hold the cup fast ! 

And herewith the giant laughed fu- 
riously, all the strange monsters about 
him joining, like true courtiers, in their 
master’s mirth, and seeming to enjoy 
the joke beyond measure. One little 
imp, the most fantastic of the crew, 
was particularly boisterous, skipping 
about with restlessactivity, now perch- 
ing himself like a lump of lead upon 
Philip’s breast, and forcing open his 
eyes, and then again flinging his arms 
about the poor fellow’s throat, and 
squeezing him till he was almost suf- 

.focated, or whooping or hollowing in 
his ears with the noise of a thousand 
bells. 

Amidst all this uproar, and while he 
was still sinking, and apparently as far 
from the bottom of the pool as ever, 
he heard the voice of Ralph crying 
out, “ Let go the iron, fool ; let go the 
iron, or it will sink you.” 

“It is gold!—pure gold,” replied 
the drowning man—“‘ bright massive 
gold ! and I can’t undo my hand.” 

Hereupon Ralph, and the giant, and 
the little imp, all began laughing 
anew as if for a wager, and the former 
struck him a heavy blow on the hand, 
at which his fingers immediately re- 
laxed their grasp, and the cup sank 
to the bottom of the water, hissing 
like hot iron, and throwing up a thou- 
sand brilliant sparks like so many lit- 
tle stars, which again split, each into 
as many parts, till the pool became a 
flood of fire. The condition of the 
sufferer was, however, little mended 
by this change of appearance, for the 
giant and his fantastic crew now fell 
upon him might and main, and, ta- 
king him for their football, never left 

off kicking at him, till by one unlucky 
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blow he was kicked out of the water 
into the mine again. At this feat the 
mirth of the goblin rout redoubled, 
and the game too was being resumed 
on dry land with even more vigour 
than it had been carried on before in 
the water, when most unexpectedly 
Dr Kirton appeared in his formidable 
cocked-hat, and flourishing his gold- 
headed cane, which had long been 
predominant over the children of St 
Just, when indulging in unlawful 
sports, and which now as easily put 
an end to the vagaries of poor Philip’s 
tormentors. The doctor, equally ta- 
mous for surgery and scepticism, .has 
been already mentioned as a sort of 
doubtful friend to Tregagle, exculpa- 
ting him, indeed, from the charges 
brought against him by popular tra- 
dition, but at the same time almost 
denying his existence. At the sight 
of this ambiguous ally, either from 
fear or friendship the elfin party slunk 
away, leaving behind them the golden 
cup, which, as it seemed, the diablotin 
had fetched from the bottom of the 
pool expressly for the purpose, and 
the victim of their malicious sport fell 
into a swoon, the last thing he had a 
glimpse of being the near corner of 
the doctor’s trilateral hat. 

The swoon lasted long. At length 
the tide of life, which had ebbed to its 
lowest mark, began again to flow, 
when the very same object, that had 
been the farewell land-mark to his de- 
parting senses, was now the first to 
greet them on their return. As he 
gradually came to himself, first one 
corner of the hat became visible, then 
a second, then a third, then the whole 
hat in all its trilateral dignity, till, as 
his powers of perception cleared up, 
his eyes took in the complete doctor, 
including the gold-headed cane, which 
had been so potent over the goblins. 
But this was all that remained of the 
former scene, for, instead of being in 
the giant’s shaft, he was lying on his 
own bed in his own hovel. Still he 
was wholly at a loss to reconcile the 
witchery of the past with the present 
reality, and he gazed on the hat and 

- its wearer with looks that seemed to 
ask for an explanation of his doubts. 

“¢ Humph !” said the doctor, as if 
in answer to the wild gaze of his pa- 
tient—‘‘ Not quite recovered your sen- 
ses yet?—all in good time—not well 
to hurry nature.” 


The patient was still more bewil- 
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dered by these muttered tions, 
of which he readily caught the im- 


port, —_ without being at all for- 
warded in his knowledge of the' real 
state of things. With some difficulty 
he found words to address his visitor. 

‘‘ This is very kind and neighbour- 
ly, Master Doctor, and I am heartily 
glad to see you—but I don’t exactly 
know—that is, I can’t guess—” 

‘I dare say you can’t ; you'll soon 
eome to, though—yes, yes : the pulse 
beats pretty freely now.” 

** How came I here, doctor? I 
thought, to be sure, I was in the bal.” 

‘* And so you might have been still; 
if you had not thrust your dunder- 
head into a shaft where you had no 
business, and tumbled into the water 
for your pains. Lucky I happened to 
visit the mine, as I did, to see old 
Borlase ; the chicken-hearted rogues 
would never have gone near you else 
—but the moment they told me of 
your pranks I guessed there was mis- 
chief brewing, and egad I came just 
in time; you had swallowed more 
water in one quarter of an hour than 
in your whole life before. The dose 
had wellnigh proved too much for 
you. If you must drink the pure ele- 
ment, which, however, I don’t advise, 
—take it in smaller quantities ; you 
may not always find me at hand to set 
you on your legs again.” 

** Take my word for it, doctor, I'll 
never trust a finger of my body in the 
giant’s shaft again. But it was partly 
your fault, you know.” 

“* Deuce take me then, if I know any 
such thing. But explain ; explain ; 
I shall be happy to learn of your wis- 
dom.” 

‘* Nay, doctor, not so wise either.’ 

“* Well, never mind that—explain ; 
I am curious to know what I had to 
do with your drowning yourself.” 

“Why you always laughed when 
folks talked of Tregagle——” 

“To be sure I did; but what of 
that? You did not surely plump 

our stupid head into the water to 
ook for the giant >—though I could 
almost suspect you of as wise a trick.” 

“Why, no, sir, I can’t say that I 
did ; only as you laughed at the sto- 
ries about him, and being so wise a 
gentleman, I partly thought you might 
be right after all ; and so, when bro- 
ther Ralph and the others did not 
come back, I took heart——” 

** You should have taken brains at 
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the same time, and then you would 
not have tumbled into the water like 
an ass, to be pulled out again like a rat, 
half-drowned.” 

** That was all along of the gold cup; 
there it lay within a few feet of me, 
as if I had only to put out my hand 
to be a made man.” 

“Gold cup! what gold cup? Isaw 
nothing but an old iron kettle, that 

ou clutched as firmly as if your life 
had depended upon it. There it is, 
and large enough to boil potatoes for 
the whole parish.” 

* T know nothing about kettles, old 
or new ; but there, as I said, was the 
gold cup quite close to me, to be had, 
as it were, for asking for. I did have 
it too—but, mercy on me! it dragged 
me down as though it had heen a whole 
ton of lead, and I kept sinking, sink- 
ing, sinking, while Tregagle and a 
score or two of his imps laughed, and 
shouted, and kicked me from one to 
the other, as though I had been a 
foot-ball, till you came and put them 
all to the rout with your gold-headed 
cane.” 

“ The devil I did !” 

*€ You know you did, Master Doc- 
tor.” 

* It’s the first time I ever heard of 
it notwithstanding.” 

** And if it had not been for you, 
it’s my belief that I should never have 
got out of their clutches—the imps of 
the Old-One !” 

**So I routed them all with my 
gold-headed cane, did I? —Poor fellow! 
poor fellow !—the water has clean 
washed away his brains ; he'll never 
be his own man again.” 

This unlucky prognostic, which 
seemed as if the doctor meant to deny 
his part in the late scenes, utterly con- 
founded his patient ; he was at a loss 
to comprehend how so learned a man 
could be so wilful, or what motive he 
could have in forswearing an act of 
kindness, which redounded so much 
to his credit,—for even the vicar, arm- 
ed with all the powers of the church, 
could not have shewn himself more 
ready to encounter, or more potent to 
discomfit, the giant and his auxiliaries. 

“ Why, surely, surely, Master Doc~ 
tor,” said the perplexed patient, “‘ you 
won’t go to deny what you did only 
half an hour ago ?” 

“And what was it I did half an 
hour ago ?” 

There was a peculiar glance in the 
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doctor's eye, as he put this question, 
that added still more to poor Philip’s 
embarrassment ; it reminded him in 
@ most unaccountable manner of the 
mischievous diablotin, who had cut so 
principal a figure amongst his tor- 
mentors, and he began to suspect the 
doctor of a more intimate connexion 
with the fiends than he was willing 
the world should believe, if indeed he 
was not actually the little imp himself 
in the disguise of a human form. It 
was, therefore, with heavy misgivings, 
and a most deprecating tone, that he 
related the story of his adventures, 
just as I have repeated it from his 
narration, or rather from the tradi- 
tionary tale of his narration, as it even 
now exists amongst the miners. 

The doctor listened to the story 
with divers shrugs and contortions, 
that might have been the effect of im- 
patience, but which, in Philip’s mind, 
were identified with the malicious gri- 
maces of the little imp when kicking 
him to and fro in the water. Scareely 
would he wait for the conclusion, but 
exclaimed angrily, ‘‘ Pooh, pooh, man; 
you fancied all this stuff while you 
were drowning, as men in such cases 
will often seem to go through, in a 
single minute, more than they can 
afterwards tell in an hour; or you 
have dreamt it since, and now you 
have once got it into your silly noddle, 
nothing but the whip and the dark 
cellar Will be able to drive it out 

ain. 

“Then I have not seen brother 
Ralph ?” said Philip, inquiringly ; 
*‘ and I did not follow him into the 
giant’s shaft ?” 

“* Both one and the other,” replied 
the doctor, “ or you had not been in 
this pretty pickle.” 

‘* And what has become of him ?— 
and of John ?—and of Richard ?” 

** Gone to feed the fish at the bot- 
tom of the pool, if there happen to be 
any in it,—at least I can suppose no 
other. It seems, as I hear from the 
men of the Huel-Rose, you all went, 
one by one, into the giant’s shaft,— 
by the by, you were as drunk as so 
many owls,—and, as there is no outlet, 
they must either have been drowned, 
or have returned by the way they 
entered, and this they did not do.— 
Bless me,nine o'clock !—Here, Martha, 
Martha— Where the plague is the wo- 
man ?—Always out of the way when 
you are wanted, and in the way when 
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nobody asks for you. Look well to 
your husband, woman, if you don’t 
want to be a widow ina hurry. The 
pill at ten—again at twelve—and the 
draught in the morning ;—and mind, 
when I say morning, I don’t mean any 
of your sluts’ mornings—none of your 
days that begin when other people are 
thinking of their dioner ;—I mean five 
o’clock—do you hear ?>—five o'clock at 
the latest.” 

“* Yes, sir,” replied the admiring 
Martha, with a curtsey in proportion 
to her awe of the doctor. 

*¢ Good—but that’s not all; fasten 
the windows—bolt the doors,—you 
understand ?” 

But Martha did by no means under- 
stand, and, what she did not dare to say, 
her looks said for her. The poor wo-« 
man looked the very picture of won- 
dering ignorance. 

“ Confound the fool!” exclaimed 
the impatient doctor. ‘ His head’s 
not quite right yet—Do you under- 
stand now ?” 

“Mercy on me!” cried Martha, 
lifting up her hands with mingled 
horror and astonishment, ‘*‘ you don’t 
say so?” 

“ Yes, Ido; so look to the doors and 
windows—there’s no knowing what 
may happen.” 

The last directions were uttered in 
a low tone, with certain mysterious 
winks and nods to give them the 
greater emphasis, and the dispenser 
of death and physic hurried off. The 
poor woman would have followed, as 
well from her profound respect towards 
him, as for the clearing up of certain 
doubts touching her probable widow- 
hood ; but the doctor, who, though a 
skilful and humane man, was a perfect 
oddity, and had a peculiar aversion 
either to receiving or shewing civility, 
repulsed her with, “‘ No, no; stay 
where you are, woman—want none of 
your gossip—had enough of your 
husband's.’ 

“¢ But, sir! sir !—Doctor Kirton !” 
exclaimed Martha, raising her voice 
as the doctor retreated, ‘‘ I beg your 
pardon, but shall we see you to-mor- 
row?” 

“© What for >—he’ll not die, I dare 
say ; and, if he should, I’m not the 
undertaker.” 

When the doctor said this, he felt 
certain that his patient would not 
stand in need of a coffin for any thing 
that had happened, or was like to 
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happen to him from his recent im- 
mersion in the pool of the giant’s shaft; 
and herein he was perfectly 
but he Sore that, with the m A 
Philip would forget his night-wonders, 
or at least accept a rational solution of 
them, and herein he was wrong. The 
miner, though fully himself again, yet 
persisted in his tale, which was soon 
circulated throughout Saint Just and 
the neighbourhood, and universally 
received without the smallest doubt 
of all having happened precisely as he 
had stated it. Some even joined in his 
suspicion of the doctor, and, as they 
were constantly on the look-out for 
corroborative evidence, enough was 
easily found to identify him with the 
imp, though it was difficult to say why 
such a malicious being, with his vio-. 
lent propensity to buffeting and drown- 
ing people, should on the other hand 
practise the healing art for the benefit 
of humanity. It could only be ace 
counted for on the supposition, that 
the cutting off of limbs, and the ad- 
ministering of nauseous doses, occa- 
sioned him so sovereign a delight, that 
he was willing to buy it at the price 
of a few cures, without the occasional 
display of which he would have found 
no employment for his malice. It was . 
observed, too, by the most sagacious, 
that the cures were very few in num- 
ber, while the modes of torture were 
exceedingly diversified, as might be 
learnt from the testimony of those 
who had ever had occasion to become 
acquainted with a certain oblong ma- 
hogany case, containing a multitude of 
sharp, shining instruments, for which 
the sufferers could find no name. 

The story iy oye attracted so 
much attention, that, when the pool 
had been in vain dragged for the bo- 
dies, the owner of the mine, as much 
to satisfy his own curiosity as to meet 
the general wish of the neighbourhood, 
determined to have the water drawn 
off entirely. This was a matter of little 
difficulty, the pond being scarcely 
eight feet deep ; but, when it was ac- 
complished, nothing else was learnt 
from their labour, than that the cavity 
was an old underlying shaft filled by 
the waters which, in the course of wet 
seasons, are copiously supplied in all 
deeply sunk mines. The only singu- 
larity was its extending into a second 
chamber, on a level with the giant’s 
shaft, and divided from the latter by 
a wall, which, as it went nearly half a 
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foot below the water, had rendered its nature,—might not the money be a 
very existence 4 - Nothing fiendish gift, of course with no good 
was more — than that Ralph purpose, and one which could not be 
and his brothers, in their drunkenness, kept with safety to himself either here 


stumbling into the pool, had, without 


it, found their way to the se- 
pe pod but this conjecture, if 
true, did not render the question less 
perplexing ;—what had after wards be- 
come of them? Even the doctor, with 
all his wish to find a rational solution 
for the marvellous, was completely at 
fault here ; not that he was the 
obstinate in maintaining. gp ane pon 
every thing had happened simply an 
naturally, though he allowed that the 
manner of it was, for the present, un- 
intelligible. His declarations to this 
effect, however, were in general recei- 
ved ill, and by none more so than Phi- 
lip and his partizans, who now contri- 
ved to unite two opinions that to most 
ple would have seemed somewhat 
Incompatible with each other. On the 
one hand they condemned the incre- 
dulous doctor for a goblin, while on 
the other they damned him as a mere 
mortal for his disbelief in goblins, 
hinting at the same time, pretty plain- 
ly, that it would be as wall to try his 
real nature by the help of a tar-barrel. 
It was on the second day after the 
disappearance of the brothers that this 
fruitless search for their bodies took 
place ; and it. was late on the evening 
of the same day, upon his return home 
from the mine, that Philip was des- 
tined to receive a farther proof of the 
interference of supernatural powers 
with the affairs of men. On seating 
himself by his own hearth, weary 
enough with the toils of the last eight 
hours, his attention was caught by the 
appearance of a small leathern bag,care- 
lessly thrown aside into a corner, and 
which certainly did not enter into the 
very isla ontelngne of his household 
But what was his surprise, 
when, on lifting the bag and opening 
it, he found it full of gold coins of an 
ancient date, the most recent being of 
Cromwell’s time, and many of a much 
earlier period ; the whole, to guess by 
the weight, might amount in value to 
a hundred pounds, or perhaps even 
more ; for the bag, though small, was 
heavy. The first feeling that occurred 
to him was, unquestionably, pure de- 
light at finding such a prize, with a 
determination of appropriating it to 
his own use ; the next, and following 


hard upon it, was of a more doubtful 





or hereafter? To part with it was to 
lose that which he very much coveted 
to keep; and yet to retain it was to 
undergo a peril, for which he had a 
marvellous disinclination. 

After a long struggle, prudenee, or, 
to speak it more truly, fear got the 
mastery over avarice—he resolved to 
fling the gold into the sea, the best de- 
pository, he thought, for unhallowed 
treasure; and, besides, there was a 
chance of the tide casting it up again, 
a chance he devoutly prayed for, as in 
that case he determined to consider it 
a gift from Heaven, and take it to him- 
self accordingly. This idea had some 
thing in it extremely consoling, if, in- 
deed, it was not the only thing that 
at all reconciled him to the desperate 
measure of flinging away more wealth 
in a minute than he could gain in a 
life of labour, though that life should 
be extended to the age of Methusaleh. 

The night was pitch-dark, when, 


-with a heavy heart, he set out upon 


this purpose, equally reluctant to peril 
his soul or to part with the gold. Some« 
thing, indeed, seemed to whisper him, 
that if he did not soon fling it from 
him, he would not be able to get rid 
of it at all ; for the longer he kept it, 
the more powerful was its attraction. 
The precious metal seemed as if it ac- 
tually stuck to his hands ; and the 
more he weighed and balanced it, the 
greater, to his thinking, grew the 
weight, just as the cup had done ina 
former instance, to the no little dan- 
ger of his soul from the fiend, and of 
his body from the water. 

“*It must be magic gold,” he thought 
to himself, ‘‘ and the sooner I pitch it 
to the goblin, from whom it came, the 
better for me now and after.”’ 

*‘ Are you mad, fool? are you mad?” 
exclaimed a voice close beside him, 
and at the same time his arm was ar- 
rested in the very act of hurling the 
treasure as far as he could hurl it. 

Philip turned round hastily, when 
who should meet him face to face and 
eye to eye, but the ill-omened doctor, 
wrapt up in a large red cloak, with a 
lantern in his left hand, and grinning 
more diabolically than ever. Theluck- 
less miner immediately dropt the bag, 
and sprung back in dismay from the 
grasp of his suspicious visitant. 
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** What the devil scares the fool?” 
cried the doctor. 

‘* The devil himself, I think,” mut- 
tered Philip. 

«© What are you afraid of ?” con- 
tinued he of the red cloak, while his 
mouth seemed to elongate itself from 
ear to ear. “* Don’t you know me, 
booby ?” 

As he said this he turned the light 
of the lantern full upon his own face. 
Philip remained silent. 

** I come from your brothers,” said 
the ominous red-cloak. 

“* Mercy on us !” ejaculated Philip 
—and then added in a lower tone, ‘it 
was not kindly done of them, though, 
to send you after their own born bro- 
ther, poor dead and d—d souls as 
they are.” 

** If you have sense enough to fol- 
low me, your fortune is made,” con- 
tinued the tempter, again leering most 
abominably, and with a look that still 
more completely. identified him in 
Philip’s mind with the odious little 
imp of the giant’s shaft. They must 
be one and the same person, he felt 
convinced, in spite of some striking 
differences in figure. He was, how- 
ever, prudent enough to keep this 
salutary conviction to himself, and not 
well knowing what to say, returned no 
answer, which was about the wisest 
thing he could do. But the red-cloak 
was not to be put off'so easily ; he was, 
moreover; rapidly losing his temper, 
much as other fishermen are apt to do 
when the gudgeons won’t rise readily 
to the bait. 

* Do you hear, fool?” he exclaims 
ed, while his eyes glowed like livin 
embers—‘‘ Your brothers have foun 
@ treasure.” 

The miner was at once startled out 
of his silence. 

“* Ay, poor wretches, found a trea- 
sure, and lost their souls, no doubt.” 

“That's as it may be ; my business 
is with bodies, not with souls,” replied 
the red-cloak. 

*T shan’t trust to that,” thought 
Philip. 

«¢ But come, we have not a moment 
to lose ; I have tarried too long al- 
ready.” 

“* You'll tarry a little longer, friend, 
before you catch me travelling your 
road,” said Philip, though in so low 
a tone there was no fear of its being 
overheard. 
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“‘ Hark !—the signal!” cried the red- 
cloak, oping impatiently ; and, as 
Philip afterwards declared,—but this 
was when he had repeated the story a 
hundred times,—a blue flame burst 
from the ground where his foot struck. 

At the same instant a broad flash, 
like lightning, swept over the sea, and 
before it had. well away, was 
succeeded by a peal of thutider, "The 
doctor, if doctor he really were, again 
called upon the miner to follow him. 

‘* Tecan stay no longer. Follow me, 
and your fortutie is made.” 

‘* Now, Heaven and all the Saints 
deliver me from any such fortune !” 
ejaculated the terrified miner. 

At this declarations he of the red 
cloak burst into an appalling roar of 
laughter, that to Philip’s ears had no- 
thing earthly in it ; it was louder and 
harsher than the thunder had been a 
minute before. 

‘* So you won't go with me?” ex« 

claimed the goblin. ‘‘ Well, then, you 
must e’en live and die a poor rascally 
tinner, as your father did before you ; 
and, good faith, it’s all such a cow~ 
ardly jolter-head is fit for. However, 
there’s another sack of gold for you, 
and mind you use it wisely.” 
. So saying, the tempter flung down 
a second bag, that rattled heavily as 
it fell upon the shingle, being evi- 
dently, from the sound, much larger 
than the first. He then slowly disap~ 
peared in the darkness, but, long af 
ter his figure had ceased to be visible, 
his light was seen travelling steadily 
along the waves. 

“ By the blessed Rood !” exclaimed 
Philip, after having watched it for se- 
veral minutes—* By the blessed Rood, 
he walks as easily upon the water, as 
I should upon the dry ground ! I said 
it was the Old One—I was sure of it— 
but thanks be to the Virgin, he’s gone, 
and his treasure shan’t be long in go 
ing after him, for it’s easy to guess 
what would come of keeping it. I have 
had a taste of that already in the mat- 
ter of the gold cup—so here goes. 
There’s one for you, Old Beelzebub, 
and there’s the other—and now wé 
are quits, and I only pray to Heaven 
I may never set eyes on you or your 
gold again.” 

Having flung both bags into the 
sea, as far as he had power to throw 
them, Philip considered that he had 
obtained a complete victory over the 
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fiend, and one well worthy to rank by 
the side of the rere a legend of 


Saint Dunstan. Full of the glory of 
his achievement, he returned to the 
village to impart his wise and valiant 
doings to his neighbours, and received 
from them as much honour and adipi- 
ration, as if he had brought home the 
discovery of a new mine. For six long 
months he had the pleasure of finding 
himself and his story the subjects of 
universal interest, insomuch, that he 
was fully entitled to consider himself 
the most famous mage in Saint 
Just. He was talked of, pointed at, 
and had even the supreme felicity of 
being commemorated in a ballad, writ- 
ten by a cobler-poet, who had long 
‘been the glory of the town for his skill 
in mending shoes and making verses, 
though an unlucky wag once obser- 
ved, that if he were to make his shoes 
and mend his verses, it would be the 
better for him in both trades. How- 
ever this might be, the song was 
chanted from morning to night by 
young and old, to the infinite glory of 
hilip ; besides which, at a club held 
at the sign of the Three Jolly Malt- 
sters, his adventures formed an unfail- 
ing topic of conversation amongst the 
learned of the parish ; nor was it ever 
observed, that his auditors grew weary 
of discussing their merits, or that any 
one doubted their reality, excepting 
the master of the free school, who 
seemed to have inherited all the abo- 
minable opinions of old Kirton. This 
unhappy little hunchback never could 
be brought to listen to any reason but 
his own, and would stand his ground 
against the mighty host of his oppo- 
nents, unmoved by all arguments save 
one, which was a branch of what lo- 
gicians term the argumentum ad ho 
minem, and — to his substantial 
interests. He had rummaged out from 
some forgotten nook an old story of a 
former owner of the Huel-Rose, who, 
in the troublesome times of the Civil 
Wars, had secreted a quantity of gold 
in the mine for its greater security, 
and, having fallen in battle, the secret 
of his hiding-place had died with him. 
On this narrow basis he had construct 
ed a beautiful building much to his 
own satisfaction, though it might con- 
vince no one else. ‘ The treasure,” 
he would say, “I doubt not Ralph 
lighted upon in emerging from the 
water in the inner cave, whither he 
was most probably carried by his 
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drunken efforts to escape from the 

1. Of course, he could not but 
fnew, that if his discovery were made 
public, he would be called upon to re- 
fund the gold to the owner of the 
mine, in whom the property of such 
windfalls was most unquestionably 
vested ; and, therefore, with the help 
of his brothers, he quietly conveyed 
it away on the occasion of Saint John’s 
Eve, which took place on the follow-~ 
ing day, a time when no one was like- 
ly to interrupt them. The smuggling 
bark, of which he was Captain, and 
which brought him over, was close at 
hand, and then it is most probable 
they all went over to Holland, where 
a Fo enjoy the property unmo- 

ested.” 


** And pray,” said Mr Snufflebags, 
with a sneer of superior wisdom, “‘how 
do you account for the disappearance 
of the supposed doctor ?” 

Snufflebags, it should be observed, 
was naturally, from his office as pa 
rish-clerk, the champion of the ortho= 
dox believers in Saint Just and the 
parts adjacent. 

‘* How do you account for the dis- 
appearance of the doctor ?” he repeat< 
ed, smiting the table, as a man who 
thinks he has just demolished his ad- 
versary. 

** Very simply, 


” 


replied the peda- 


e. 

** Simple enough, I’ll be sworn,” 
retorted the clerk, glancing round 
triumphantly at his admirers, who 
seeing from his looks that he must 
have said something exceedingly face~ 
tious, responded to the joke, whatever 
it might be, with peals of laughter. 

“‘ Take me with you,” said the 
hunchback, a little disconcerted at 
the rough play of this artillery ; “ I 
used not the word after your interpre 
tation, but just as signifying a nodus, 
or knot, which was facilis—that is to 
say, easy of explication.” 

“‘ Oho! you are at your hic, hee, 
hoc, your Latin, are you?” cried the 
man of the church, winking most 
knowingly at his lieges, who replied, 
as before, with furious cachinnations, 
a sort of argument which does more 
to silence a man, when left alone in a 
dispute, than the clearest syllogism. 
But the pedagogue went on with an 
obstinate ignorance of his own defeat ; 
as Napoleon reproached the English 
general at Waterloo, he did not know 
when he was beaten. 
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** The doctor,” he said, “‘ most pro« 
bably stumbled by some accident on 
the brothers as they were carrying off 
the treasure ; they were thus compell- 
ed to buy his silence with a share of 
the booty, and, as he could not enjoy 
it here without exciting suspicion, he 
prudently went over with them to 
Holland, or wherever their place of 
refuge might be. It is the less sure 
prising that he should have met them 
in their operations, as his business led 
him out at all hours and in all places. 
I guess, moreover——” 

“I guess this, and I fancy that,” 
exclaimed Snufflebags, interrupting 
the schoolmaster with great heat, and 
in a tone that was meant by its mere 
weight to smother all opposition— 
** Good man, keep to your ‘ Propria 
que marrowbones,’ and leave these 
higher matters to us gentlemen of the 
church. I and the vicar are the best 
judges of what folk are to believe, 
even though they do sport Latin.” 

** You are right, Master Snuffle- 
bags,” said Philip. ‘ Lord love your 
stupid head with your guesses, and 
fancies, and hard words ; dost think 
brother Ralph is such a heathen Turk 
as not to have taken me with him, if 
he had found the treasure you make 
such a splutter about ?” 

* Why, you forget, Master Philip, 
you did not choose to go when the 
Doctor came for you ; and I dare say 
he was not over and above pressing, 
as, the fewer to share the spoil, the 
better it would be for himself and his 
partners in the business.” 

«* A marvellous likely tale!” retort« 
ed the miner. “ Did not I with my 
own eyes see the imp walk upon the 
water, as though he’d had a good deal 
flooring under his feet? And do you 
think a doctor,—that is, a mere doctor 
of flesh and blood, like any of us,— 
could cross the sea at that rate ?” 

“* No doubt, if he were sitting in a 
boat ; I see nothing to have prevented 
his crossing the Atlantic.” 
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** And who told you he was sitting 
in a boat ? I saw no boat.” 

** Because the night was pitch dark, 
and you were in too great a fright to 
know what you saw,—so there you 
have the whole mystery unriddled.” 

At this period of the discussion— 
and it regularly reached this point 
with the last pipe—Snufflebags would 
gravely rise from his presidential arm~ 
chair, and, looking around him with 
an air of authority, exclaim,—* At 
this rate we may go on doubting till 
we have doubted away the parish re- 
gister.” : 

** I wish to Heaven we could !” 
mentally ejaculated the schoolmaster. 
—Nota bene,—The worthy pedagogue 
had the misfortune of being married, 
which awful calamity was indelibly 
recorded in the above volume, a huge 
folio, bound in rough calf, with brass 
hinges, and secured from the eye of 
the profane curious by clasps of the 
same metal. In his facetious moments 
he was wont to call it the register of 
the parish sins. 

“© Yes,” continued the clerk, the 
austere dignity of his visage increa- 
sing as he proceeded ; “ not only so, 
but, what is worse, we may go on to 
deny there ever was such a thing as a 
ghost or a witch ; this is a piece of 
blasphemy that I trust no gentleman 
here would entertain for a moment, as 
in that case I should feel it my duty 
to report him as a black sheep to his 
reverence, the vicar, who would take 
his measures accordingly.” 

To this argument, though repeated 
every club-night, that is, once a-week, 
with very little variation, it was never 
found that the little hunchbacked 
schoolmaster could give any reply ; it 
must therefore be considered decisive 
of the matter, and the tale of jthe 
Huel Rose becomes as much a matter 
of legitimate history, as the achieve- 
ments of the Maid of Orleans, or the 
labyrinth of Fair Rosamond. 
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CHarpter V. 


THE LAND AND THE LANDLORDS. 


We feel mightily tempted to intro- 
duce our Irish Chapters this month, 
with some observations upon the 
change, so gratifying to Protestants, 
which has recently taken place in the 
aspect of Irish politics. The Catholic 
Association is no longer seen to stand 
alone and unopposed,—a many head- 
ed monster, ruling over the land 
with despotic and undisputed sway. 
The Protestants have at length awak- 
ened from their sleep of inactivity, and 
they stand forth in their strength, like 
a giant refreshed.—But we must resist 
the inclination which we feel to speak 
of politics, and beg our readers to go 
along with us, while we afford them 
some instruction, and we hope some 
entertainment too, upon a less ambi- 
tious, but not less important subject. 
We are ever. fearful, while we hover 
about this subject, that we may be led 
away from it, and therefore, without 
more introduction, plunge at once, in 


medias res. 
We have already adverted, gene- 
fen: to the unimproved state of the 
in Ireland ;—cultivation is mana- 
ged, except in a fewisolated instances, 
in the cheapest and most slovenly man- 
ner ; the land is not assisted nearly so 
much as it ought to be, by manure or 
labour, and is suffered to waste much 
of its natural strength in the produc- 
tion of weeds. There is nothing in 
which the Irish are more behind the 
English than in farmiog ; yet their 
material—the ground, is in general 
better than curs, and their winters are 
considerably more mild. Agricul 
tural matters are commonly managed 
in such a wretched make-shift way, as 
would appear at once savage and ridi- 
culous to an English farmer. We 
mean, as to the general management 
of the whole farm, not only in the 
field, but in the farm yard. The 
crops, when grown up, appear ver 
well, for they cover the cobbling omk 
beneath ; but in the preparation for 
the crop, and in the management of 
the ground after it is taken off, the 
greatest slovenliness prevails. It is 
not so much ignorance as want of 
means, and a perverse adidictation to 


old habits, which are the cause of this. 
Great numbers of the peasantry come 
to England every year to reap the hare 
vest, and many substantial farmers 
and graziers come yet oftener, to sell 
their cattle, and they see a better sys« 
tem ; but the first class are exposed to 
all manner of ridicule, (a weapon, in 
the use of which the common people 
in Ireland are singularly expert,) if 
they give up their old customs, how- 
ever barbarous ; while the old women 
fail not to call up some wise saw of 
superstition, to exhibit the danger of 
improvement—and things go on in the 
old way. Thesecond class do not like, 
or cannot afford, to go to the expense 
of important improvements, and they 
argue, with perhaps a good deal. of 
truth, that their system is so much 
cheaper, that they save in the outlay 
as much as they would gain in pro- 
duce, by a better and more expensive 
method. Here, we feel that some- 
thing more than the mere profit at the 
end of the year should be considered, 
if a man wish to be comfortable and 
respectable. These ends can never be 
obtained by a mean slovenly system of 
miserable economy. But the misfor~ 
tune of these people in Ireland is, that 
they have no taste for comfort and re« 
spectability ; and they are but too often 
cursed with landlords who take no 
pains to encourage such a taste. In 
England a farmer has a direct interest 
in employing all the labour upon the 
farm which the land is capable of re= 
ceiving with profit ; for the more la« 
bourers he employs, the fewer he will 
have to support at the work-house ; 
but in Ireland there is no such stimu- 
lus, and the ground is lamentably un< 
wrought. Itis common to take three 
crops from one manuring, and so good 
is the land, that sometimes it will yield 
five. The favourite plan, when it is 
permitted by the landlord, is to pare 
the surface, and burnit in small heaps, 
which are then spread over the land. 
This manure produces excellent pota- 
toes, and good after-crops,—probably 
because the weeds being all destroyed 
by the burning, the ground is not ob- 
liged to nourish any thing but the seed 











sown in it. They always either burn 
the surface, or provide manure for 
potatoes, which are generally both 
planted, and taken out of the ground 
with the spade, or “‘fack,” as they term 
the instrument with which they dig, 
and which differs from the common 
spade, in being longer and narrower, 
with the handle at one side, instead of 
in the centre. Although planting po- 
tatoes in drills, which admits of their 
being covered, and afterwards as they 
shoot up, earthed with the plough, 
and finally turned out of the ground 
with the same instrument, is some- 
times practised ; yet planting in what 
they call “lazy beds” is much more 
common. The cut potatoes are laid 
upon long beds, between each of which 
a narrow trench is dug, and the earth 
taken out is thrown on either side 
upon the seed which has been spread 
out. In this way, it is obvious that 
the plough cannot be used, either in 
planting or taking them up, but the 
crops are in general very good. They 
have no notion, however, of storing 
them with the care and neatness which 
the English farmer bestows upon this 
much used and much abused root. 
The Irishman commonly tumbles 
them into a pit, as broad as itis long, 
piles them as high as he can, and beats 
the earth close over them, often with- 
out putting anything between the 
earth and the potatoes. In England 
a long trench is dug, about two feet 
deep, and four or five broad, into 
which the potatoes are thrown, and 
piled up to about four feet from the 
surface, with a gradual slope on each 
side like the roof of a house ; sheaves 
of straw are then laid against the pile 
on both sides, the ends projecting 
above the top of the ridge; the earth 
is beaten down over the straw up to 
the ridge, but not on it, so that the 
straw forms a kind of chimney, by 
which air is admitted to the potatoes 
inside, yet gets so far warmed in its 
ge, as to avoid the risk of frost.* 

The Irish fields are excessively un- 
sheltered; perhaps the mildness of the 
climate makes shelter less necessary, 
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but it is a sad deficiency tn appear 
ance. They are rarely divided by 
hedges, and even when they are, the 
hedges are stunted, loose, and ragged, 
without any standard trees studding 
them at intervals, asin England. All 
this we must again attribute, in a great 
measure, to the shameful neglect of 
landlords, who, beyond their own des 
mesne, seem to take no more interest 
in the beauty of their estate, than if 
it were a mere convenience to‘obtain 
rent from, and not a portion of their 
country under their immediate ~ 
dianship, which they should feel - 
selves bound in honour to treat with 
some care and attention. 

There are some noblemen and 
tlemen in Ireland, who, much to their 
credit, set an example of farming in 
the best style; but their stewards are 
generally Scotchmen, who have not 
the same taste for neatness, which so 
happily prevails in England. Even in 
the best farm-yards, an Englishman 
would find reason to complain of un< 
tidiness. He would, perhaps, find the 
corn stacks upon stands, and the hay 
upon the ground—the corn thatched 
clumsily, and unevenly, and sometimes 
the hay not thatched atall—the thrash- 
ing-machine rusty, the farm-yard une 
swept, and a variety of other thi 
petty in detail, but important in 
general effect, which the bad habits of 
the farm-servants suffer to remain un 
attended to. Upon the whole, it is a 
general truth with respect to Ireland, 
that the land is shamefully neglected 
—that it is neither fenced, nor drained, 
nor manured, nor tilled, as it ought to 
be, and that there is an immense fund 
for profitable employment of the peo« 
ple, in the improvement of the natu- 
ral capabilities of the soil. Neverthe« 
less, the Emigration Committee say 
the population is redundant, “ and 
sure they are all honourable men.” 
More honourable than wise, however, 
as appears from their conclusions re< 
specting Ireland, “ its evils, and their 
remedies,” which conclusions have 
been shattered to pieces by the battery 
of Mr Sadler’s erudition. This gen- 





* We have been informed that in Essex, where potatoes are more extensively grown 
than in any other English county, they have a peculiar method of storing them. A 
pit is dug of considerable dimensions, and filled with water ; into this the potatoes are 
tumbled, and piled up as high as can be accomplished above the surface, in a pyramidal 
form. Clay is then beaten on the heap, over straw, and then the whole is thatched, 


and so left. 
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tleman has shewn, by the most irre- 
se evidence, that all the evils 
which the Emigration Committee at- 
tribute to over-populousness, existed 
in a much greater degree ‘* when the 
inhabitants were wholly inadequate to 
possess, or cultivate, a quarter of the 
soil that they do at the present mo- 
ment.” The fact is, or, at all events, 
it was, in Ireland, that the land was 
chiefly in the hands of poor creatures, 
with a few acres, who were utterly 
destitute of the means to employ la- 
bourers, and when one pauper failed 
to pay his rent, and was expelled from 
his holding, another, in not a whit 
better circumstances, got possession of 
it, who was, from sheer poverty, quite 
unable to make any improvement, or 
give employment to any but his own 
family, and he paid his rent, if he 
paid it at all, not by making the land 
productive, but by living himself, on 
the smallest possible quantity of the 
produce that would sustain life, while 
the rent swallowed up all therest. The 
ejected man then became one of the 
idle “ redundant population ;” and as 
idleness is the fruitful parent of crime, 
he, perhaps, after a little time, set fire 
to the new tenant’s thatch, or houghed 
his cow, whereas if the new tenant had 
the capital which he ought to have had, 
hewould have employed this man upon 
his half-tilled ground, and would have 
found ample profit in so doing. 

This is the true history of a great 
part of the redundant population— 
they are redundant, it is true, and 
starving, in many instances, but the 
land lies before them, which requires 
only their labour to produce abundance 
for them ; yet they who are willing to 
work, must lock idly on, pining in 
want, because the owners of the land 
will not consult their own interest by 
improving it. The owners of land in 
Ireland, have to answer to God and 
their country, for an enormous deal of 
evil, of which, actively or passively, 
they have been the occasion. We wish 
we could arouse in them that sense of 
shame, which should make any landed 
gentleman blush to see his estate in 
the beggarly condition in which the 
greater part of Irish estates are to be 
found. We wish we could make them 
feel, that to have bare, scald, starved- 
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looking acres, is as unbecoming as to 
wear a shabby thread-bare coat, and 
that to have their estates inhabited by 
hungry half-clothed wretches, is not 
less disgraceful than a crowd of rag 
ged menials would be about their doors 
in the squares of London. 

But landlords will say, “‘ There is 
already a great outcry against those 
who are turning the pauper tenantry 
off their estates, and we feel it to bea 
cruel thing to order these people to be 
turned adrift upon the world.” Un 
doubtedly so it is, and we would join 
in the exclamations against those who 
suddenly disorganize an established 
system, without at all providing for 
the consequences. The evil has grown 
up through the culpable carelessness 
of proprietors, and they cannot expect 
to get rid of it without considerable 
trouble. Not personal trouble, unless 
they choose it themselves, but trouble 
which they may delegate to others—to 
judicious practical agriculturists,* who 
know how to divide estates advantage< 
ously—to select the most deserving 
of the tenantry for larger holdings— 
to assist them with some capital, and 
a great deal of instruction—and to 
adopt every means which prudence 
and charity can devise to succour the 
ejected tenantry, while they are seek 
ing for other employment. Common 
prudence, and the simplest views of 
their own interest, dictate to landlords 
the necessity of improving their estates 
by removing the pauper tenantry ; 
while humanity commands that it 
should be done cautiously—shewing 
mercy to the poor people who are to 
be put out of house and home. The 
common method of “ forgiving them 
the hulf-year’s rent,” which is due 
when they are turned adrift, is not the 
way todo this. It is merely saying, 
‘* T will not send you to jail for what 
you owe,” because it is notorious that 
with these people the rent is always 
half-a-year in advance of the means of 
paying it. 

It is absolutely necessary that those 
who would improve their estates, 
should lay out a considerable portion 
of capital upon them; and if they 
have not money to do so, they should 
sell some of their acres, and improve 
the rest, with the purchase-money. 





* Mr Nimmo says, that men of this description are abundant in Ireland. See 3d Re- 


port on Emigration, p. 350. 
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There is in Ireland, a paltry pride of 
poor gentility, which Englishmen 
scorn and laugh at, that makes a man 
rather be called the lord of a thousand 
wretched starved acres, than of the 
more valuable. property of five hun- 
dred acres well cultivated ; and this is 
an absurdity which often stands in 
the way of improvement. Landlords 
must get capital, and lay it out, if they 
expect to improve. In fact, if they do 
not, they will not receive so much 
rent from the estate when set in large 
divisions, as they do from the small 
tenants, for these latter look for such 
an exceedingly small portion for them- 
selves, that they pay more rent than 
the respectable tenants of larger por- 
tions could pay.* Except, however, 
upon the very narrowest principles of 
gain, this should not induce a land- 
lord to prefer small tenants. The pro« 
prietor of a house in London would 
probably get more rent by letting it 
in separate rooms, than by letting it 
altogether ; but he would have a dis- 
graceful troublesome tenantry, who 
would soon wear out his house ; and 
so far, what is true of a house, is also 
true of the divisions of an estate. It 
is really wonderful how well the rents 
are paid in some districts, by the very 
poorest of the people. Along the 
Longford and Roscommon line of 
country, for example, where the pea- 
santry present a great contrast to the 
fierce inhabitants of Tipperary and 
Limerick, the rents are paid with a 
patience and regularity which, under 
the circumstances of their extreme 
privation, is surprising. In his evi- 
dence before the Emigration Com- 
mittee Mr Strickland describes these 
people as possessing small holdings, 
the produce of which is no more than 
sufficient to feed their families with 
potatoes. The men come to England 
tor work during the harvest time, and 
carefully hoarding all the money they 
can procure, they bring it home, and 
pay it almost all away for the high 
rent of their little potatoe ground. 
Were it not for the wages they receive 
in England, they could not possibly 
pay rent, for they could get no one to 
employ them at home ; yet Mr Strick- 
land says, ‘‘astofarm buildings, fences, 
drainages, and introducing a proper 
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tem of crops, all that is yet to be 
one in the part of Ireland he is 
in.” Is it any wonder, that under such 
circumstances the population should 
be found redundant? Or, can. we 
marvel at the wildness and uncouth. 
ness of a peasantry, amongst whom 
the commonest arts of civilization are 
not even attempted ? 

Whoever has travelled in Ireland 
must have been struck with the vast 
fields of. bog, or peat moss, which 
meet and offend the eye by their drea- 
ry sameness. These tracts alone, not 
including mountain wastes, constitute 
more than two millions of acres of 
waste land, which might, every acre 
of it, be made into arable or pasture 
land, by the application of capital, 
and the labour of the redundant po- 
pulation. At present it is of so little 
value, that large tracts of it are held 
as mere appendages to the neighbour- 
ing lands, and pay no rent. Indeed, 
so careless have the proprietors been 
about these bogs, and so loose and in- 
definite in their grants of them, that 
the uncertainty about the boundaries 
and limitations of different properties, 
is adduced as one of the reasons which 
prevents the reclaiming of them being 
undertaken ; but this could soon be 
settled by Parliamentary Commission-~ 
ers, were gentlemen to set about em- 
ploying the people, instead of coms 
plaining of their abundance. 

Nature seems to invite them to the 
task, having provided calcareous ma- 
nure in the immediate vicinity of al- 
most all the great bogs,t and expes 
rience has shown how very profitable 
the undertaking would be. Those who 
have read the Emigration Report, or 
the article on Ireland, in the Quarterly 
Review, No. 75, may recollect the 
pleasing account which Mr Nimmo 
gives of his success in reclaiming a 
part of Lord Palmerston’s bog. We 
like very much the triumphant way 
in which he states the result of his ex- 
periment. We know of no achieve- 
ment, the recollection of which has a 
right to make a man’s breast glow with 
the strongest feelings of satisfaction, 
more than that of having turned a 
waste and howling wilderness into a 
fruitful garden—of having converted 
a sterile waste, fit for little else than 





* See Evidence of Mr Strickland, 3d Report of Emigration Committee, p. 333. 
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the retreat of robbers, into a 
bearing grass for cattle, and herbs for 
the service of man. But su there 
were no such feeling of honest exulta- 
tion attached to it—suppose it had no- 
thing but the mere gain—nothing but 
the “ shekels” to recommend it, it is 
enough to rouse the enthusiasm of a 
man whose soul never travelled be- 
yond the balance of a profit and loss 
sheet. 

The sum laid out by Mr Nimmo 
was £7 per acre, and for this outlay, 
the land, which was previously worth 
nothing at all, became worth 30s. an 
acre per annum ! 

We regret that the Jews are not 
prone to agriculture in these latter 
days, nor given, like their forefathers, 
to make riches by the propagation of 
flocks and herds; if they were, we 
doubt not they would soon take ad- 
vantage of the sources of wealth which 
the uncultivated lands of Ireland pre- 
sent, and find abundance of work for 
what is called ‘‘ the redundant popu- 
lation.” 

Once for all, as to this Population 
question,— We admit, that under pre- 
sent circumstances, there is an exces 
sive surplus, but we deny that there 
is a population beyond the means 
of the country to support, if these 
means were taken advantage of as they 
might, and ought to be. In Munster, 
where there are 1,935,612 persons to 
8,777,150 Irish acres, the redund- 
ancy is complained of. In Ulster, 
where there are 1,998,494 persons to 
3,143,000 acres, it is not, except in 
times of severe depression of trade ; 
and the land is better in Munster than 
in Ulster. This fact is in itself suffi- 
cient proof of our position. In the 
latter province, to be sure, manufac- 
tures and the Protestant religion are 
pretty generally diffused among the 
common people, while Munster is un- 
fortunately but very partially blessed 


land; 
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with either, and hence the difference 
between them and the superiority of 
Ulster. It is no party or political feel- 
ing, but simple truth, which dictates 
the observation, that in Ireland, where- 
ever Protestantism is found, there is 
a corresponding attention to domesti¢ 
improvement and outward decency, 
much beyond what is to be found with 
the same class of Roman Catholics. 

We must now take leave of the land, 
that we may turn to another very im 
portant branch of our subject; un- 
willing, certainly, to leave so impors 
tant a matter so lightly touched upon, 
yet happy if we have said that, which 
may be practically useful, to those who 
make the affairs of Ireland their study. 
We must add one word, however, lest 
we should be misunderstood in what 
we have said about clearing the land 
of the poorer description of tenantry. 
The writer of this paper is not one of 
those who think there can be no agri- 
cultural prosperity, unless farmers 
count their acres by the hundred. We 
like not the policy of those, ‘* who join 
house to house, and lay field to field, 
till there be no place, that they may 
be placed alone in the midst of the 
earth.” We think that, with a care- 
ful landlord, or agent, who would look 
diligently after the tenantry, farms of 
40 or 50 acres would best suit the 
means, and the people, of the south of 
Ireland. Farms of 30 acres should, 
we think, however, be the minimum, 
as, while they are destitute of manu~ 
factures, this is the least quantity 
which will maintain a peasant’s family 
with decency, and pay rent. In the 
north of Ireland, there are many com+ 
fortable people who have only three 
acres, but in that case their ground 
may be considered as their garden for 
domestic supply, for they eat all the 
produce ; the rent is paid by labour 
at the spinning wheel and the loom, 
within the house. 


Cuarter VI. 


MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


Notwitustanpinc the political 
and local disturbances with which Ire- 
land is so frequently afflicted, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that a most 
groundless degree of alarm exists in 
Great Britain, about the danger to 
those who may venture to embark their 





capital in manufactures or commerce 
in Ireland. 

Orators of all sorts continually mag 
nify this danger, for purposes of their 
own ; practical people know nothing 
about it. Let those who have not been 
in Ireland, look at the evidence given 
10 
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by Mr Griffith, the mining engineer; 
before the Parliamentary Committee 
in 182& During the violent disturb- 
ances of Ireland which immediately 
preceded this period, he lived in the 
very spot, where the savage sway of 
Captain Rock was most despotic, and 
most terrible in its effects. Every 
night, he says, he could see houses in 
the distance burning round about him, 
the work of the incendiary Rockites, 

et he never dreamt of danger, nor 
did he think it necessary to bolt his 
doors at night. His protection was 
simply this—he employed the people. 
Mr Griffith is a sensible, practical man, 
who knows the people well ; his opi- 
nion ought to be of more avail than 
that of a wilderness of orators, and he 
distinctly says, that there is no dan- 
ger for those who employ the people, 
and pay them fairly. It is not, hows 
ever, upon Mr Griffith’s evidence mere- 
ly, but upon our own observation also, 
that we found our opinion. It will, 
we suppose, be readily admitted, that 
Scotchmen are not usually the most 
forward to hazard their capital at an 
extraordinary risk, yet many, and 
shrewd Scotchmen, trade in Ireland. 
Of the distillers, and buyers up of corn 
for exportation, resident at almost all 
the outports, and of the proprietors of 
such manufactories as do exist in Ire« 
land, the proportion of Scotchmen is 
very great, and neither have they ever 
hitherto found their property molest- 
ed, nor do they entertain any dread 
that it is likely to be so. In fact, the 
general feeling, or rather absence of 
feeling, on this subject, is such, that 
if one questions any trader long resi- 
dent in the country upon it, he answers 
with the same appearance of surprise, 
and slowness of apprehending what 
danger you are talking about, as might 
be reasonably expected in a manufac- 
turer here. If a man were taking a 
small farm, from which another had 
been ejected, he might perhaps fairly 
entertain some apprehension of the 
perils of cold iron, though not the 
more, nor perhaps quite so much, 
that he happened not to be a native ; 
but if he come, to turn merchant, he 
will be seen with gladness, because he 
will spend some money, and interfere 
with no other man’s means of getting 
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manufactory, which will employ the 
people, not only will they not: injure 
im, but the whole neighbourhood 
would fight to the last man, sooner 
than that a hair of his head should be 
touched. There is but little prejudice 
even against machinery in Ireland. 
They know, and feel, that at least some 
additional employment, and some ads ~ 
ditional circulation of money, must ree 
sult from the establishment of an 
manufacture, and they hail any 
establishment, or any purchaser of the 
commodities they have for sale, with 
joyful acclamation. We have thought 
it right to - thus much at the outset, 
concerning this prejudice, so import- 
ant, and so pernicious, in its effects. 

To those who feel deeply interested 
for the prosperity and greatness of the 
Empire, the consideration of Ireland’s 
backwardness in manufactures and 
commerce, is a cheerless and dispirit« 
ing task. It isa mournful thing to bee 
hold akingdom—blessed by Providence 
with every requisite for the production 
of wealth, and all that waits upon it 
to improve and adorn ‘society, and 
forming an integral part of that empire 
which stands conspicuous throughout 
the whole world for its riches and in- 
dustry,—still struggling on, disgraced 
by the poverty of its population, and 
unable to defray its proportion of the 
national expenses, Period after pe 
riod, the anomalous condition of Ire- 
land in this respect, has engaged the 
attention of the most able and patri- 
Otic statesmen, until legislators are 
weary of the subject, and yet conti+ 
nually obliged, from the pressing na- 
ture of the evil, to recur to it, Ime 
mediate remedy ceases to be deemed 
possible, and the most influential of 
the modern statesmen who have turn 
ed their attention to the affairs of Iree 
land, has given his opinion, “ that 
the difficulties and evils which en- 
compass that country, form a gordian 
knot, which cannot be cut, and which 
only the gradual lapse of time can un- 
ravel,”* 

More than a century and a half ago, 
Sir William Temple wrote an Essay 
upon the Trade of Ireland, in which he 
gives a very melancholy account of it. 
He seems to think that the great cause 





* Mr Peel’s Speech on Sir J. Newport’s motion for inquiring into the state of Ire- 


land, 1826. 
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of its backwardness at that time, was 


Absentee-ship, and amongst the minor 
_ causes, he p. one, which forms a 
singular contrast to the present current 
of opinion, namely, the thinness of the 
. ion, which had been greatly 
‘< wasted in the late wars.” 
_,“& These circumstances,” he says, 
*€ so prejudicial to the increase of trade 
and riches in a country, seem natural, 
or at least have ever been incident to 
the government here ; and without 
them. the native fertility of the soil 
and seas in so many rich commodities, 
improved by multitudes of people, and 
industry, with the advantage of so 
many excellent havens, and a situation 
so commodious for all sorts of foreign 
trade, must needs have rendered this 
kingdom one of the richest in Europe, 
and made a mighty increase both of 
strength and revenue to the crown of 
England ; whereas it has hitherto been 
yather esteemed, and found to be our 
weak side, and to have cost us more 
blood and treasure than it is worth.” 
How very lamentable it is, that these 
remarks should be so applicable to 
Ireland, even.at this day, and that 
while the Emigration Committee of 
1827 overturns one of Sir W. Temple’s 
pre-disposing causes, and Doctor M‘- 
Culloch annihilates the other, with a 
spell muttered from the mystic legends 
of modern political economy, the effect 
remains almost similar ! 
It is our opinion, that at this day, Ab- 
senteeism, and the peculiar character 
of the people of Ireland, are the causes 
which operate to retard the progress of 
manufactures and commerce ; the ten- 
dency of both being to prevent the ac- 
gumulation of capital in the country. 
If, indeed, we could believe with Mr 
M‘Culloch, that the difference between 
the cases of an Irish proprietor of 
L.10,000 a-year, living on his estate, 
or at Paris, was just this—that in the 
first case, he would eat and wear 
L.10,000 worth of Irish commodities 
at home ; and in the second he would 
gat or wear them in Paris*—if we 
could believe any thing so strange as 
this, we know. not what we should 
venture to disbelieve afterwards ; but 
notwithstanding our belief in the po- 
tency of Irishmen’s capabilities in the 
arts of eating and wearing, we are yet 
incredulous about this enormous wear 
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and tear, and consumption, by a sine 
gle individual ; and we rather suspect, 
that the L.10,000 worth of commodi- 
ties are consumed by the proprietor’s 
establishment—by his man servants 
and his maid servants, his cattle, and 
the s that are within his gates, 
and by sundry others to whom on the 
principle of reciprocity of favours he 
must also dispense a little—such as 
tailors, shoemakers, grocers, wine mer- 
chants, coachmakers, and a thousand 
more. Now, when this crowd of pers 
sons and trade is taken into consider 
ation, we think we can see quite 
plainly how seriously it may affect the 
manufactures of Ireland, that a great 
number of agp should spend 
their ten, or their twenty thousand 
pounds worth of commodities out of 
the country, instead of in it ; and as 
trade is but another name for an ex~ 
change of commodities, we cannot 
avoid thinking, that if a landlord resi- 
ded at home, when his corn, beef, and 
linen, were sent over to England, 
which they certainly would be, because 
we want them here, and when he got 
back tea, woollens, and hardware, in 
lieu of them, it would be an accession 
to the trade of that country, which 
now sends the corn, beef, and linen, 
and does not get any thing back in re« 
turn, 

But, besides this monstrous evil of 
Absenteeism, (for there is no use in pur< 
suing Mr M‘Culloch’s nonsense any 
further,) the character of the Irish 
people has always been unfavourable to 
their advancement in manufacturing 
and commercial greatness, to which 
frugality, patience, perseverance, in- 
dustry, and strict attention, are very 
requisite ; and for the possession of 
which good qualities, the Irish are by 
no means remarkable. While an Eng- 
lish tradesman or shopkeeper would 
be up early at his business, dine in the 
middle of the day, and work hard af- 
terwards, and hardly ever bestow a 
thought on any thing but his business ; 
an Irishman, without the tenth-part 
of the means, would endeavour to 
combine the life of the gentleman 
with that of the tradesman; make 
his appearance in his shop after break 
fast, attend to business till five or six 
in the evening, and be no more seen 
till the morning. If, notwithstand- 





* Couim. Rep. 1825. p. 815. Mr M‘Culloch’s evidence. 
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ing, he should be so fortunate as to 
make a few thousands, which would 
cause’'an Englishman to extend his 
business and - to work harder 
than ever, he will'retire to his country 
house, and waste in hospitable profu- 
sion the profits which should have gone 
to augment his capital. This is no 
exaggerated statement ; it is the com- 
mon practice ef the Irish, and most 
certainly, it is one great cause of capi- 
tal not accumulating among the tra- 
ding classes. It is a very rare thing in 
ireland to find aman absorbed in bu- 
siness ; he dashes through it in care« 
less haste, that he may have time af- 
terwards for amusement. Indeed, a 
looseness and carelessness, in every 
department of life, from the highest 
te the lowest of the people, is an im- 
pertant characteristic of the Irish na- 
tion, and is extremely unfavourable 
to their advancement in the greater 
number of the affairs of life, where 
order and discipline are the surest he 
ralds of success. Their sanguine tem- 
perament, too, is frequently the cause 
of great rashness in their enterprises, 
and of consequent disappointment and 
miscarriage. The story of the Irishman 
who laid out all his money on a 
splendid purse, quite forgetting that 
he had nothing left to put in it, is not 
an inapt illustration of many import 
ant undertakings in Ireland. Of this 
mature were the two great canals from 
Dublin. The grand canal is a magni- 
ficent work for mean purposes. It is 
of great breadth, and has noble docks 
communicating with the sea, where 
almost the trade of Liverpool might 
be accommodated, but where there is 
absolutely nothing done ; a single ves- 
sel may occasionally be seen in them, 
perhaps a pleasure boat 


‘* Tossing upon the waters listlessly,” . 


but the din of busy life—the crush of 
‘waggons, and the hurrying to and froof 
men, are never seen there. The docks 
are noble sheets of water bound in by 
deep quays of cut stone, with a ware 
-house here and there on the banks, 
dropping into decay. We need hardly 
add, that the concern is in.a state of 
bankruptcy ; the original stockholders 
got nothing at all, and those who lent 
nage Pa carry on the works, got only 
two-thirds of the promised interest, 
without any chance of being able to 
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get back the principal. ‘The affaits of 
the other canal are in a similar situa~ 


tion, both having been undertaken 
without caution, and executed 
with needless extravagance. Indivi- 
duals are apt to fall into this error as 
well as public companies. | Supé 
warehouses are built where they are 
not required, and Irishmen become 
bankrupts in palaces, where English- 
men, in the same trade, would have 
made — in sheds. It has been 
asserted by a very competent judge, 
that at Arigna, in the edeniiy of Te 
trim, with the name of which the pub. 
lic have been one familiar, iron 
can be manufactured of as good a qua- 
lity, and at as cheap a rate, as any 
where in the empire.* Yet the works 
failed, in consequence, as’ the’ same 
gentleman: observes, of their having 
been commenced originally on too ex- 
tensive and expensive a scale. As they 
were undertaken with incautious ea 
gerness, they were abandoned with 
wanton carelessness; the steam-en- 
gine was left ex to the weather, 
to be eaten with rust, and fall to 
pieces ; and a new steam-boiler which 
never was set, was left in an open 
yard to go to destruction, in a similar 
manner.t This is merely an example 
of the unbusiness-like fashion in which 
things are done in Ireland ; a reform 
must take place in the habits of the 
people, before extensive works can 
flourish there, and we believe such a 
reform is now in progress. The want 
of steadiness in the workmen is also a 
great hindrance to extensive under- 
takings. They keep holidays, are very 
capricious, and apt to “ turn out,” as 
it is called, for more wages, or redress 
of some grievance, at the very time 
their assistance is most wanted ; and 
@ prudent employer is obliged to ma- 
nage them like so many wayward 
children ; but this is easily done, by 
shewing them a little extra kindness, 
for which they are generally extremely 
rateful. The circumstance of Ire- 
and being placed by the side of a ma« 
nufacturing country so much richer 
than herself, is also prejudicial to the 
interests of her manufactures. In 
every extensive manufactory, there is 
a portion of the goods, which, from 
accident, or change of fashion, cannot 
find a market amongst those who can 
afford to pay for the very best and 





* Griffith’s Mining Survey of Connaught, p. 61. Dub. 1828. 
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3 this portion is, therefore, 
to poorer customers, and actually 
ines 
ion ; ge t on the supe- 
rior article making up for the loss on 
this. In this way, a large portion of 
English goods come into the Irish 
ket, which it would be difficult to 
sell in England ; but the Irish pur- 
chaser cannot afford to be so fastidi- 
ous, and is glad to get the cheap arti- 
cle, although inferior. It is obviously 
spree for the Irish manufacturer 
to bring similar articles to market, on 
the same terms, as he has no superior 
sale to remunerate him for the loss. 
It is also true, that the fact of there 
being so few manufactories in Ireland, 
is the very reason, that these few find 
a greater difficulty of sales, than is 
found in England; because a pur- 
chaser naturally goes to the place 
where he will find the greatest varie- 
ty, and the greatest quantity from 
which to select that which he con- 
siders most pleasing or most profita- 
ble. These remarks, however, apply 
chiefly to the higher branches of ma~ 
nufactures ; and there is yet abundant 
field left in Ireland for capitalists who 
choose to take advantage of the cheap 
labour, and the exemption from poor- 
rates, and from all direct government 
taxes, which is enjoyed in that coun- 
try. 

The province of Ulster, and a part 
of Leinster bordering on Ulster, are, 
it is well known, not commonly in- 
cluded in general remarks upon Ire- 
land ; the condition of that portion of 
the island being as different from, and 
as superior to the rest, as the condi- 
tion of England is superior to it. “ It 
is remarkable,” says Mr Leslie Foster, 
in his evidence before the Lords, “ that 
in the eleven counties planted by King 
James the Insurrection Act never was 
in force.” 

The population there is divided, as 
in England, between agriculture, trade, 
and manufactures; and there are 
bankers, and rich merchants, and resi- 
dent gentry, and improved estates. 
The hum of the spinning wheel, and 
the clack of the loom, are heard in the 
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cottages, and the eye rests with delight 
upon bleachfields. where the ihe 
en is half concealed by the long 
ines of white linen that glance in 
the sunbeams; the towns seem full 
of business, and the people awake to 
the blessings of industry and improve- 
ment. ' 
In this part of the country, thanks 
to the policy of the unfortunate Earl 
of Strafford, who governed Ireland with 
a hand directed at once by severity 
and wisdom, the linen manufacture 
was introduced, and has long conti- 
nued to flourish. It was a manufac. 
ture of the happiest nature for the do- 
mestic comfort of the population, car- 
ried on within their own houses, and 
combined with agricultural pursuits. 
With its co-operation small farms were 
not found to be a nuisance, because the 
tenants were enabled to consume the 
produce of them themselves, while the 
profits of the manufacture enabled 
them to pay their rents. It appears, 
however, that the manufacture of the 
coarser description of linens has con- 
siderably declined of late years,* and 
the weaving of cotton has been intro- 
duced in its place. Mr Leslie Foster 
stated to the Committee of the Lords 
in 1825, that after the repeal in 1822, 
of what he says were erroneously called 
‘‘ protecting duties,” the cotton manu- 
facture spread through the north- 
eastern part of Ireland in a very sur- 
prising manner, and he inclined to 
think, would hold its ground there, 
in connexion with the finer branches 
of the linen manufacture ; while the 
manufacture of the coarser linens ap- 
peared to be migrating to the west and 
south, and employing the people of 
Sligo and Mayo. In this introduction 
of cotton weaving, the vast importance 
of the increased facilities in the trans- 
mission of goods from one country to 
the other was very strikingly made 
manifest: Thecotton twist was brought 
over from Manchester, and distributed 
amongst the weavers, in the counties 
of Down, Antrim, and Louth, who 
brought it back in the shape of cloth, 
which was immediately returned to 
Manchester to be bleached, dressed, 





* The spinning of yarn by the hand sinks before the competition of the machine 
yarn manufactured at Aberdeen and in Yorkshire ; but we have lately heard that com- 
panics are starting in Belfast to establish flax spinning by steam on an extensive scale, 
and they calculate upon being able to drive the German linens out of the British market 


by this improvement. The cotton weavers in the north are rather prosperous at present. 
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and finished for the market. Large 
mills, however, for spinning cotton, 
are becoming more numerous in the 
north of Ireland, and it is possible 
that the great cheapness of hand- 
weaving (for the remuneration to the 

weaver is extremely small) may 
enable the manufacturers there to com- 
pete with the power-looms in England 
and Scotland. None but those who 
have witnessed it can conceive how 
wonderfully the repeal of the protect- 
ing duties, which we have just alluded 
to, and the facility of communication 
by the aid of steam-packets, have 
changed the nature of the commercial 
intercourse between Ireland and Eng- 
land. But a few years ago England 
was to the mass of the trading people 
of Ireland, like some rich house, which 
none but the more privileged classes 
had any business to enter; but now 
the gates are widely open to the pub- 
lic, and every one who has any thing 
to buy or sell, or wants to gratify his 
curiosity, boldly marches in. A race 
of merchants who lived in Dublin, by 
importing once or twice in the year 
from England, and selling to retailers, 
and country shopkeepers, have been 
almost annililated. There is no longer 
any use for them. If aman in Dublin 
want to purchase English goods, in- 
stead of going to bed at his own house, 
he goes to bed in the steam-packet, 
and awakes in the morning at Liver- 
pool—then he may spend some hours 
in Manchester, dine in Liverpool again 
the same day, go to bed in the steam- 
packet as before, and the next morn- 
ing he is behind his counter in Dublin, 
just (as an Irishman would say) as if 
nothing had happened him. He has 
made his journey and his purchases 
in far less time, than under the old 
system would have been occupied in 
higgling with the Dublin merchant 
about the price. If a grazier bring 
his cattle to the Smithfield: of Dublin, 
and finds they do not sell as well as 
he expected, and as he believes they 
would sell in England, he drives them 
down forthwith to the quay, has them 
put on board a steamer, and the men 
of Lancashire grow fat on Irish beef 
and mutton. In Holyhead they do 
not take the trouble of baking, because 
Dublin bread is very good, and the 
steam-packet brings it to them almost 
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warm from the Irish Oven, which has. 
been heated by English coals. The 
fish which are caught in Dublin ba 
draw their last gasp upon the English 
shore ; the fisherman’s boat coming in. 
is met by the steamer going out, and 
the fish are purchased by the steward, 
or the sailors of the packet. The 
steamer is met in its turn, in eight or 
nine hours, by boatmen from Liver- 
pool, who purchase the fish, sell a part 
of it in the town, and send the rest by 
a four-hours trip to Manchester, where 
it is eaten with butter made in Mune 
ster, from a table covered with the 
manufacture of Ulster, washed down 
with porter * manufactured in Dublin, 
which is probably succeeded by a dram 
of whisky, distilled in Cork or Bel- 
fast. The population of Ireland seem 
strongly inclined to follow the provi- 
sions, and they are by no means so 
welcome. But it is in vain to think 
of keeping them off, now that steame 
packets have removed the tediousness 
and the peril of travelling over the sea 
which divides them from us. That 
class of the community who in both 
countries must live solely by the labour 
of their hands, will, ere very long, find 
a common level. We may regret it, 
but we cannot help it ; and we doubt 
very much if it would be wise to oppose 
the approximation even if we could. 
We are united to Ireland for better 
and worse, and it is a weak and timid 
policy to attempt to keep her at bay, 
as if there were something dangerous 
in her contact, and as if we feared she 
might cling about our knees, though 
we know she cannot grapple with our 
strength. We must support Ireland ; 
let us not then attempt to keep her in 
poverty, and at a distance, but rather 
take her into our family, where she 
may learn our habits, and forget her 
own wildness and irregularity. Let it 
rather be our task to cultivate her cae 
pabilities, than indolently to push the 
difficulty from our sight for a little 
time by sending handfuls of her popu- 
lation to the Colonies, or sending back 
from England the able bodied men 
who are wandering abroad in search 
of food. With “ Ireland as it is,” we 
send them back only to perish by want, 
or in the tumults induced by despair. 
To those who may think that having 

ventured to speak of manufactures and 





* This is a considerable article of export from Dublin to Liverpool. 
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commerce, we should provide a set of 
tables of imports and exports in busi- 
ness-like fashion, we beg leave to in- 
timate, that our present oe tors is to 
exhibit pictorial sketches, and general 
statements, and that we have not room 
for elaborate details. These details may 
be found in a thick blue book, full 
of arithmetical figures, yclept the An- 
nual Financial Statement, which the 
Treasury publishes every year for the 
benefit of Parliament and the public. 
We think it right, however, to inform 
such of our friends as delight in the 
contemplation of masses of numerical 
figures, that they are not to confide in 
a publication, purporting to be an ace 
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curate account of the state of Ireland, 
illustrated by tables, and put forth by a 
Monsieur Cesar Moreau, who, we 
know not how, happens to be an F.R.S. 
of London. This gentleman seems 
to have a passion for “‘ tables,” and for 
lithography—for his thirty shilling 
publication is entirely from the litho- 
graphic press, and fortunately written 
in so minute a character, that very 
few, even with the best double specta- 
eles, can read it. In his calculations, 
he out-Humes even his friend Mr 
Hume himself, and the publication is 
more elaborately wrong, than any other 
we ever happened to meet with. 





ODE TO TAN HILL, 


WHILOM CALLED ERRONEOUSLY ST ANNE'S HILL, IN WILTSHIRE,* 


1. 
Buss thy smooth crown, old round topp’d hill! 
Let dreamers call thee what they will— 
What signifies thy name ? 
Though Bowles, with bias all awry, 
Run round thy verge, or even I 
On thee would build my fame ? 


2. 
What boots it whether Anne or Pan, 
Mercurius, or infernal Tan, 

Were worshipp’d on thine head ? 
Or what if bearded priests of Thoth 
{Fit name for grinning God of Goth !) 

Stalk’d there in mystic tread ? 


3. 
Little indeed! Yet man would know 
The cause of all things here below : 
And so, he racks his brain ; 
Invents, discards, then frames anew 
Fresh theories (much more strange than true, 
And of his dreams grows vain. 


4. 
Still, there thou art, in size and form, 
The same as when the Roman storm 
On our forefathers broke ; 
And there wilt be when years have fled, 
Our theories lost, and we all dead, 
And all our dreams a joke. 


5. 
What pass’d some few score years ago, 
Perchance the wisest of us know ; 
But all is dark beyond. 
A wild confused, mysterious tale, 
Of Druid, Roman, Pict, and Gael, 
And Saxon ‘‘ Englalond.” 





* See Maga, No. 142, (August) pp. 236, &c. 
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6. 
Yet knew, thou taciturn old hill, 
That learned antiquarians will 
Discover what they please ; 
And, having cast their eyes on thee, 
They'll eat into thy mystery, 
Like nibbling mice in cheese. 


' 7. 
They do aver that they can trace, 
That Britain’s ancient, painted race; 
Contrived a thundering God,* 
With monstrous paunch and flaming eyes, 
Which they set up, ’mid hideous cries, 
And worshipp’d on thy sod. 


8. 
And there invoked, with potent charm, 
The bugbear not to do them harm, 
And offer’d man or beast. 
(An offering’s thought a custom good, 
By Idols, een though made of wood ; 
At least, so thinks the priest.) 


9. 

Deny it if thou can’st! Thy name 
Too clearly doth the truth proclaim : 
Else, wherefore art thou Tan ? t 

Thou hast no tan-pit dug in thee, 
No leathern hides, nor oak-bark tree, 
Nor fear’st the Excise-man. 


10. 
A fair too, (not a wife) hast thou, 
Which horse and oxen, sheep and cow, 
Doth yearly bring to thee ; 
And men who bend at Pluto’s shrine, 
Which is a remnant, I opine, 
Of dark Idolatry. 


ai. 
Then, maidens fair, in youth and glee, 
Come, trippingly, to walk on thee, 
With lovers hand in hand— 





* ‘ A thundering god.”"—The term we now use for Tanaris, thunder, being the 
Belgic Donder (with the Saxon Shibboleth Th, instead of D,) and the Gallic Tonnerre, 
which our ancestors would, according to the spirit of their language, shorten into Ta~ 
nar, or Tan, as our modern young ladies are wont to abbreviate modern French * bien” 
into bang, ** Mademoiselle,” into Mumzell, &c. Moreover, be it observed, that al- 
though the Zevg Beovrasog, Jupiter tonitrualis, seu tonans, and ‘Tanaris, are all one and 
the same, (as much as it is possible to identify ideal images, which never existed but 
in the superstitious and bewildered fancies of mankind, with each other,) nevertheless, 
our forefathers were not indebted to the Romans for the said God. It seems that, even 
in those dark ages, French fashions and customs were the rage, and that Tan, like Ju- 
lius Cesar, landed in Kent, may be fairly inferred from the name of the Isle of Tha- 
net, Tenet, or Tanet. If any one doubt the correctness of this inference, let him read 
Mr Bowles’s letter respecting words commencing with Tot—such as Tottenham Park, 
Tottenham Court, Totness, &c. These Tots, cum multis aliis, (excepting, perhaps, 
Joseph Hume’s tottles, which certes have nothing decidedly mercurial about them,) alk 
indicate the existence in the vicinity of a mound or temple, dedicated to Teuth, or Thoth 
the British Mercury. 

+ “Oh, Romeo, Romeo! Wherefore art thou Romeo?” 
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That these are idols I contend, 
And worshipp’d too.—Thou'lt not pretend 
They come there to be tann’d ? 


12. 
Oh, no! That kind of worship throve 
Before mankind invented Jove, 
Or flint axe hew’d out Tan ; * 
And, wert thou levell’d with the plain, 
Triumphant would it still remain, 
As when it first began. 


‘ 13. 
And then thy fair hath got a knack 
Of rearing temples on thy back, 
With rites that might appal 
Tanaris’ worshippers—for, lo! 
Priests, from their mouths, strange incense blow, 
And, loudly, “ Bacche !” call. + 


14, 
These are thy summer rites. And when 
Stern winter comes, horse, hounds, and men 
Scour through the plains below ; 
And, when thy well-known head is seen, 
Thy priests, in scarlet, black, and green, 
Shout “ Tan,” or “ Tal Io!” ¢ 


15. 
Weigh well this damning evidence! 
To saintship thou hast no pretence ; 
Thine is no hallow’d ground. 
But, Tan, I fear, that thou art still, 
As in thy youth, a wicked hill, 
Though now on Christian ground. P. W. 





* It would be scarcely worth while to repeat the well-known fact, that the an- 
cient Britons used weapons and tools of flint, were it not for the purpose of observing, 
that the Wiltshire Downs produce that commodity in great abundance. 

+ Doubtless, the same as the ancient Baxya:. ** Bacchi Sacerdotes, que furore ab 
illo immisso agitabantur.”’—SCaPuLa. 

+ Tallyho has long been substituted for Tan Io !—how long, itis perhaps im~ 
possible to ascertain ; but that 7 should be adopted for m, will surprise no one who is 
disposed to examine the subject. The Attic dialect changes v into A, and the Doric, 
aintoy. This fact were alone sufficient; but the euphony of “ Tallyho !’’ when vo- 
ciferated in the field from Stentorian lungs, is far greater than ‘* Tan Io!” to say no- 
thing of the sudden jerk given to the tongue in pronouncing the x, which, as modern 
Nimrods ride, might endanger'a front tooth or two. Should any incredulous person, 
however, see fit to question the correctness of our derivation, let him be so good as to 
furnish us with a better. Some have endeavoured to prove the joyous cry is a corruption 
of Talio, signifying thereby that hunting is the exercise of a species of lex talionis, as 
though one would say, “ Reynard ! you have stolen my goose, and I will, in revenge, 
have your brush !”” Revenge, indeed! Is there the most distant appearance of that 
vile spirit in the jolly, smiling, uproarious faces of a set’of jolly fox-hunters ? None but 
a Cockney could have dreamed such a dream. Let him creep out from beneath the 
“ sulphurous canopy”’ of smoke, some fine morning, and waylay and shoot a fox when 
the hounds are in full cry, and truly he shall receive his reward for so kindly assisting 
the inveterate sportsmen in taking their REVENGE. 

The character of a brave warrior and a bold hunter have ever been synonimous 
among rude and uncivilized nations; and, in our late encounters on the continent, we 
have had no small reason to be grateful that they are frequently still united in the 
same person. Tan was the God of War, and in the field, where sport was to be found, 
and alacrity of body and mind acquired, his votaries fitted themselves to defend and 
fight for their country. They acquainted themselves with every pass and rising ground, 

bog, wood, and valley. What need of more, than stating that the DuKx is a fox- 
unter ? 
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THE WIFE'S TRIAL ; OR, THE INTRUDING WIDOW. 
A DRAMATIC POEM, 
FOUNDED ON MR CRABBE’S TALE OF THE “ CONFIDANT.” 
By C, Lams. 


Characters. 
Mr Sz sy, @ Wiltshire Gentleman. 
KatHerine, Wife to Selby. 
Lucy, Sister to Selby. 
Mrs Frampton, @ Widow. 
SERVANTS. 


Scene, at Mr Selby’s house, or in the grounds adjacent. 


SCENE—a Library. 
Mr Sersy, KatTHerine. 


Selby. Do not too far mistake me, gentlest wife ; 
I meant to chide your virtues, not yourself, 
And those too with allowance. I have not 
Been blest by thy fair side with five white years 
Of smooth and even wedlock, now to touch 
With any strain of harshness on a string 
Hath yielded me such music. ”“Twas the quality 
Of a too grateful nature in my Katherine, 
That to the lame performance of some vows, 
: And common courtesies of man to wife, 
Attributing too much, hath sometimes seem’d 
To esteem as favours, what in that blest union 
Are but reciprocal and trivial dues, 
As fairly yours as mine: twas this I thought 
Gently to reprehend. 
Kath. In friendship’s barter 
The riches we exchange should hold some level, 
And corresponding worth. Jewels for toys 
Demand some thanks thrown in. You took me, sir, 
To that blest haven of my peace, your bosom, 
An orphan founder’d in the world’s black storm. 
Poor, you have made me rich ; from lonely maiden, 
Your cherish’d and your full-accompanied wife. 
Selby. But to divert the subject: Kate, too fond 
I would not wrest your meanings ; else that word 
Accompanied, and full-accompanied too, 
Might raise a doubt in some men, that their wives 
Haply did think their company too long ; 
And over-company, we know by proof, 
Is worse than no attendance. 
Kath. I must guess, 
You speak this of the Widow— 
Selby. ’Twas a bolt 
At random shot ; but if it hit, believe me, 
I am most sorry to have wounded you 
Through a friend’s side. I know not how we have swerved 
From our first talk. I was to caution you 
Vor, XXIV. 5E 
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Against this fault of a too grateful nature : 
Which, for some girlish obligations past, 
In that relenting season of the heart, 
When slightest favours pass for benefits 
Of endless binding, would entail upon you 
An iron slavery of obsequious duty 

To the proud will of an imperious woman. 

Kath. The favours are not slight to her I owe. 

Selby, Slight or not slight, the tribute she exacts, 

Cancels all dues— [A voice within. 
even now I hear her call you 
In such a tone, as lordliest mistresses 
Expect a slave’s attendance. Prithee, Kate, 
Let her expect a brace of minutes or so. 
Say, you are busy. Use her by degrees 
To some less hard exactions. 
Kath. I conjure you, 
Detain me not. I will return— 

Selby. Sweet wife 
Use thy own pleasure— { Ewit Katherine. 
but it troubles me. 

A visit of three days, as was pretended, 

Spun to ten tedious weeks, and no hint given 
When she will go! I would this buxom Widow 
Were a thought handsomer ! I'd fairly try 

My Katherine’s constancy ; make desperate love 
In seeming earnest ; and raise up such broils, 
That she, not I, should be the first to warn 

The insidious guest depart. 


Re-enter KaTuErine. 
, So soon return’d ! 
What was our Widow’s will ? 
Kath. A trifle, sir. 
Selby. Some toilet service—to adjust her head, 
Or help to stick a pin in the right place— 
Kath. Indeed ’twas none of these. 
Selby. Or new vamp up 
The tarnish’d cloak she came in. I have seen her 
Demand such service from thee, as her maid, 
Twice told to do it, would blush angry-red, 
And pack her few clothes up. Poor fool! fond slave ' 
And yet my dearest Kate !—This day at least, 
(It is our wedding day) we spend in freedom, 
And will forget our Widow.—Philip, our coach— 
Why weeps my wife? You know, I promised you 
An airing o’er the pleasant Hampshire downs 
To the blest cottage on the green hill side, 
Where first I told my love. I wonder much, 
If the crimson parlour hath exchanged its hue 
For colours not so welcome. Faded though 
It be, 
It will not shew less lovely than the tinge 
Of this faint red, contending with the pale, 
Where once the full-flush’d health gave to this chee! 
An apt resemblance to the fruit’s warm side, 
That bears my Katherine’s name.— 
Our carriage, Philip. 


Enter a Servant. 
Now, Robin, what make you here ? 
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Serv. May it please you, 
The coachman has driven out with Mistress Frampton. 
Selby. He had no orders— 
Serv. None, sir, that I know of, 
But from the lady, who expects some letters 
At the next Post Town. 
Selby. Go, Robin. [Exit Servant. 
How is this ? 
Kath. I came to tell you so, but fear’d your anger— 
Selby. It was ill done though of this Mistress Frampton, 
‘This forward Widow. But a ride’s poor loss 
Imports not much. In to your chamber, love, 
Where you with music may beguile the hour, 
While I am tossing over dusty tomes, 
Till our most reasonable friend returns. 
Kath. I am all obedience. { Exit Katherine. 
Selby. Too obedient, Kate, 
And to too many masters. I can hardly 
On such a day as this refrain to speak 
My sense of this injurious friend, this pest, 
This household evil, this close-clinging fiend, 
In rough terms to my wife. ’Death, my own servants 
Controll’d above me! orders countermanded ! 
What next ? 
(Servant enters, and announces the Sister 


Enter Lucy. 

Sister ! I know you are come to welcome 

This day’s return. ’T'was well done. 
Lucy. You seem ruffied. 

In years gone by this day was used to be 

The smoothest of the year. Your honey turn’d 

So soon to gall ? 

Selby. Gall’d am I, and with cause, 

And rid to death, yet cannot get a riddance, 

Nay, scarce a ride, by this proud Widow’s leave. 
Lucy. Something you wrote me of a Mistress Frampton. 
Selby. She came at first a meek admitted guest, 

Pretending a short stay ; her whole deportment 

Seem’d as of one obliged. A slender trunk, 

The wardrobe of her scant and ancient clothing, 

Bespoke no more. But in few days her dress, 

Her looks, were proudly changed. And now she flaunts it 

In jewels stolen or borrow’d from my wife ; 

Who owes her some strange service, of what nature 

I must be kept in ignorance. Katherine’s meek 

And gentle spirit cowers beneath her eye, 

As spell-bound by some witch. 

Lucy. Some mystery hangs on it. 

How bears she in her carriage towards yourself ? 
Selby. As one who fears, and yet not greatly cares 

For my displeasure. Sometimes I have thought, 

A secret glance would tell me she could love, 

If I but gave encouragement. Before me 

She keeps some moderation ; but is never 

Closeted with my wife, but in the end 

I find my Katherine in briny tears. 

From the small chamber, where she first was lodged 

The gradual fiend by specious wriggling arts 

Has now ensconced herself in the best part 

Of this large mansion ; calls the left win her own ; 
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Commands my servants, equipage.—I hear 
Her hated tread. What makes she back so soon? 


Enter Mre Franurrton. 
Mrs Fr. O, I am jolter’d, bruised, and shook to death, 
With your vile Wiltshire roads. The villain Philip 
Chose, on my conscience, the perversest tracks, 
And stoniest hard lanes in all the county, 
Till I was fain get out, and so walk back, 
My errand unperform’d at Andover. 
Lucy. And I shall love the knayve for’t ever after. (Aside. 
Mrs Fr. A friend with you! 
Selby. My eldest sister Lucy, 
Come to congratulate this returning morn. 
Sister, my wife’s friend, Mistress Frampton, 
Mrs F. Pray, 
Be seated. For your brother’s sake, you are welcome. 
I had thought this day to have — in homely fashion 
With the good couple, to whose hospitality 
I stand so far indebted. But your coming 
Makes it a feast. 
Lucy. She does the honours naturally-—~ \ Aside 
Selby. As if she were the mistress of the house-———~ a 
Mrs F. 1 love to be at home with loving friends. 
To stand on ceremony with obligations, 
Ts to restrain the obliger. That old coach, though, 
Of yours jumbles one strangely. 
Selby. 1 shall order 
An equipage soon, more easy to you, madam——~ 
Lucy. To drive her, and her pride to Lucifer, 
I hope he means. (Aside. 
Mrs F. I must go irim myself; this humbled garb 
Would shame a wedding feast. I have your leave 
For a short absence ?—and your Katherine——— 
Selby. You'll find her in her closet--—- 
Mrs F. Fare you well, then. (vit. 
Selby. How like you her assurance ? 
Lucy. Even so well, 
That if this Widow were my guest, not yours, 
She should have coach enough, and scope to ride. 
My merry groom should in a trice convey her 
To Sarum Plain, and set her down at Stonehenge, 
To pick her path through those antiques at leisure ; 
She should take sample of our Wiltshire flints. 
O, be not lightly jealous! nor surmise, 
That to a wanton bold-faced thing like this 
Your modest shrinking Katherine could impart 
Secrets of any worth, especially 
Secrets that touch’d your peace. If there be aught, 
My life upon’t, ’tis but some girlish story 
Of a First Love; which even the boldest wife 
Might modestly deny to a husband’s ear, 
Much more your timid and too sensitive Katherine. 
Selby. I think it is no more; and will dismiss 
My further fears, if ever I have had such. 
Lucy. Shall we go walk? I'd see your gardens, brother ; 
And how the new trees thrive, I recommended. 
Your Katherine is engaged now——— 


Selby. I'll attend you. [Eweunt, 
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SCENE—Servants’ Hall. 
Housekeeper, Puitre, and others, laughing. 


Housek. Our Lady’s guest, since her short ride, seems ruffled, 
And somewhat in disorder. Philip, Philip, 
I do suspect some roguery. Your mad tricks - 
Will some day cost you a good place, I warrant. 
Phil. Good Mistress Jane, our serious housekeeper, 
And sage Duenna to the maids and scullions, 
We must have leave to laugh ; our brains are younger, 
And undisturb’d with care of keys and pantries. 
We are wild things. 
Butler. Good Philip, tell us all. 
All. Ay, as you live, tell, tell-—— 
Phil. Mad fellows, you shall have it. 
The Widow's bell rang lustily and loud—— 
‘ Butler. I think that no one can mistake her ringing. 
Waiting-maid. Our Lady’s ring is soft sweet music to it, 
' More of entreaty hath it than command. 
Phil. I lose my story, if you interrupt thus. 
The bell, I say, rang fiercely ; and a voice 
More shrill than bell, call’d out for ‘* Coachman Philip.” 
I straight obey’d, as ’tis my name and office. _. 
“< Drive me,” quoth she, “‘ to the next market town, 
Where I have hope of letters.” I made haste, 
Put to the horses, saw her fairly coach’d, 
And drove her-—— 
Waiting-maid. —-—~ By the strait high road to Andover, 
I guess—— 
Phil. Pray, warrant things within your knowledge, 
Good Mistress Abigail ; look to your dressings, 
And leave the skill in horses to the coachman. 
Butler. He'll have his humour ; best not interrupt him. 
Phil. ’Tis market-day, thought I ; and the poor beasts, 
Meeting such droves of cattle and of people, 
May take a fright ; so down the lane I trundled, 
Where Goodman Dobson’s crazy mare was founder’d, 
And where the flints were biggest, and ruts widest. 
By ups and downs, and such bone-cracking motions, 
We flounder’d on a furlong, till my madam, 
In policy, to save the few joints left her, 
Betook her to her feet, and there we parted. 
: All, Ha! ha! ha! 
Butler. Hang her, ’tis pity such as she should ride. 
Waiting-maid. 1 think she is a witch ; 1 have tired myself out 
With sticking pins in her pillow; still she ’scapes them. 
Butler. And I with helping her to mum for claret, 
But never yet could cheat her dainty palate. 
Housek. Well, well, she is the guest of our good Mistress, 
And so should be respected. ‘Though, I think, 
Our Master cares not for her company, 
He would ill brook we should express so much, 
By rude discourtesies, and short attendance, 
Being but servants. (A bell rings furiously.) ’Tis her bell 
speaks now ; . 
Good, good, bestir yourselves: who knows who’s wanted ° 
Butler. But ’twas a merry trick of Philip coachman. 
{ Eweunt. 
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SCENE—~Mrs Selby’s Chamber. 


Mrs Frampton, KaTHeRine, working. 


Mrs F. 1 am thinking, child, how contrary our fates 

Have traced our lots threugh life. Another needle, 

This works untowardly. An heiress born 

To splendid prospects, at our common school 

I was as one above you all, not of you ; 

Had iny distinct prerogatives ; my freedoms, 

Denied to you. Pray, listen—— 
Kath. I must hear, 

What you are pleased to speak !—How my heart sinks here !—( Aside. 
Mrs F. My chamber to myself, my separate maid, 

My coach, and so forth.—Not that needle, simple one, 

With the great staring eye fit for a Cyclops! 

Mine own are not so blinded with their griefs, 

But I could make a shift to thread a smaller. 

A cable or a camel might go through this, 

And never strain for the passage. 
Kath. 1 will fit you.— 

Intolerable tyranny ! ( Aside. 
Mrs F. Quick, quick ; 

You were not once so slack.—As I was saying, 

Not a young thing among ye, but observed me 

Above the mistress. Who but I was sought to 

In all your dangers, all your little difficulties, 

Your girlish scrapes? I was the scape-goat still, 

To fetch you off ; kept all your secrets, some, 

Perhaps, since then—— 
Kath. No more of that, for mercy, 

If you’d not have me, sinking at your feet, 

Cleave the cold earth for comfort. (Kneels. 
Mrs F. This to me? 

This posture to your friend had better suited 

The orphan Katherine in her humble school-days, 

To the then rich heiress, than the wife of Selby, 

Of wealthy Mr Selby, 

To the poor widow Frampton, sunk as she is. 

Come, come, 

’T was something, or twas nothing, that I said ; 

I did not mean to fright you, sweetest bed-fellow ! 

You once were so, but Selby now engrosses you. 

I'll make him give you up a night or so; 

In faith I will: that we may lie, and talk 

Old tricks of school-days over. 
Kath. Hear me, madam 
Mrs F. Not by that name. Your friend—— 
Kath. My truest friend, 

And saviour of my honour! 
Mrs F. This sounds better ; 

You still shall find me such. 
Kath. That you have graced 

Our _ house with your presence hitherto, 

Has been my greatest comfort, the sole solace 

Of my forlorn and hardly guess’d estate. 

You have been pleased 

To accept some trivial hospitalities, 

In part of payment of a long arrear 

I owe to you, no less than for my life. 
Mrs F. You speak my services too large. 
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» Kath. Nay, less; 
For what an abject thing were life to me 
Without your silence on my dreadful secret ! 
And I would wish the league we have renew’d 


Might be perpetual— 
Mrs F. Have a care, fine madam ! ( Aside. 
Kath. That one house still might hold us. But my husband 

Has shown himself of late—— - 


Mrs F. How, Mistress Selby ? 
Kath. Not, not impatient. You misconstrue him. 
He honours, and he loves, nay, he must love 
The friend of his wife’s youth. But there are moods, 
In which—— 
Mrs F. 1 understand you ;—in which husbands, 
And wives that love, may wish to be alone, 
To nurse the tender fits of new-born dalliance, 
After a five years’ wedlock. 
Kath. Was that well, 
Or charitably put? do these pale cheeks 
Proclaim a wanton blood? this wasting form 
Seem a fit theatre for Levity 
To play his love-tricks on ; and act such follies, 
As even in Affection’s first bland Moon 
Have less of grace than pardon in best wedlocks ? 
I was about to say, that there are times, 
When the most frank and sociable man 
May surfeit on most loved society, 
Preferring loneness rather—— 
Mrs F. To my company—— 
Kath. Ay, yours, or mine, or any one’s. Nay, take 
Not this unto yourself. Even in the newness 
Of our first married loves *twas sometimes so. 
For solitude, I have heard my Selby say, 
Is to the mind as rest to the corporal functions ; 
And he would call it oft, the day’s soft sleep. 
Mrs F. What is your drift? and whereto tends this speeci:, 
Rhetorically labour’d ? 
Kath. That you would 
Abstain but from our house a month, a week ; 
I make request but for a single day. 
Mrs F. A month, a week, a day! A single hour 
Is every week, and month, and the long year, 
And all the years to come! My footing here, 
Slipt once, recovers never. From the state 
Of gilded roofs, attendance, luxuries, 
Parks, gardens, sauntering walks, or wholesome rides, 
To the bare cottage on the withering moor, 
Where I myself am servant to myself, 
Or only waited on by blackest thoughts, 
I sink, if this be so. No; here I sit. 
Kath. Then I am lost for ever! 
(Sinks at her feet—curtain drops. 


SCENE—An Apartment, contiguous to the last. 
SELBy, as if listening. 
Selby. The sounds have died away. What am I changed to? 
What do I here, list’ning like to an abject, 


Or heartless wittol, that must hear no good, 
If he hear aught ? “ This shall to the ear of your husband.” 
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It was the Widow's word. I guess’d some mystery, . 
And the solution with a vengeance comes. 

What can my wife have left untold to me, 

That must be told by proxy? I Begin 

To call in doubt the course of her life past 

Under my very eyes. She hath not been good, 
Not virtuous, not discreet; she hath not outrun 
My wishes still with prompt and meek observance. 
Perhaps she is not fair, sweet-voiced ; her eyes 
Not like the dove’s ; all this as well may be, 

As that she should entreasure up a secret 

In the peculiar closet of her breast, 

And grudge it to my ear. It is my right 

To claim the halves in any truth she owns, 

As much as in the babe I have by her : 

Upon whose face henceforth I fear to look, 

Lest I should fancy in its innocent brow 

Some strange shame written. 


Enter Lucy. 

Sister, an anxious word with you. 
From out that chamber, where my wife but now 
Held talk with her encroaching friend, I heard 
(Not of set purpose hark’ning, but by chance) 
A voice of chiding, answer’d by a tone 
Of replication, such as the meek dove 
Makes, when the kite has clutch’d her. The high Widow 
Was loud and stormy. I distinctly heard 
One threat pronounced—*“ Your husband shall know all.” 
I am no listener, sister ; and I hold 
A secret, got by such unmanly shift, 
The pitiful’st of thefts ; but what mine ear, 
I not intending it, receives perforce, 
I count my lawful prize. Some subtle meaning 
Lurks in this fiend’s behaviour ; which, by force, 
Or fraud, I must make mine. 

Lucy. The gentlest means 
Are still the wisest. What, if you should press 
Your wife to a disclosure ? 

Selby. I have tried 
All gentler means; thrown out low hints, which, thougli 
Merely suggestions still, have never fail’d 
To blanch her cheek with fears. Roughlier to insist, 
Would be to kill, where I but meant to heal. 

Lucy. Your own description gave that Widow out 
As one not much precise, nor over coy, 
And nice to listen to a suit of love. 
What if you feign’d a courtship, putting on, 
(To work the secret from her easy faith, ) 
For honest ends, a most dishonest seeming ? 

Selby. I see your drift, and partly meet your counsel. 

But must it not in me appear prodigious, 
To say the least, unnatural, and suspicious ; 
To move hot love, where I have shewn cool scorn, 
And undissembled looks of blank aversion ? 

Lucy. Vain woman is the dupe of her own charms ; 
And easily credits the resistless power, 
That in besieging Beauty lies, to cast down 
The slight-built fortress of a casual hate. 

Selby. I am resolved ——— 

Lucy. Success attend your wooing ! 

Selby. And I'll about it roundly, my wise sister. [Eweunt. 

12 
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SCENE—The Library. 
Mr Se.sy, Mrs Frampton. 


Selby. A fortunate encounter, Mistress Frampton. 
My purpose was, if you can spare so much 
From your sweet leisure, a few words in private. 
Mrs F. What mean his alter’d tones? These looks to me, 
Whose glances yet he has repell’d with coldness ? 
Is the wind changed ? I’ll veer about with it, : 
And meet him in all fashions. (Aside. 
All my leisure, 
Feebly bestow’d upon my kind friends here, 
Would not express a tythe of the obligements 
I every hour incur. 
Selby. No more of that.— 
I know not why, my wife hath lost of late 
Much of her cheerful spirits. 
Mrs F. It was my topic 
To-day ; and every day, and all day long, 
I still am chiding with her. ‘“ Child,” I said, 
And said it pretty reundly—it may be 
I was too peremptory—we elder school- fellows, 
Presuming on the advantage of a year 
Or two, which, in that tender time, seem’d much, 
In after years, much like to elder sisters, 
Are prone to keep the authoritative style, 
When time has made the difference most ridiculous. 
Selby. The observation’s shrewd. 
Mrs F. “ Child,” I was saying, 
** If some wives had obtained a lot like yours,” 
And then perhaps I sigh’d, ‘* they would not sit 
In corners moping, like to sullen moppets, 
That want their will, but dry their eyes, and look 
Their cheerful husbands in the face,” perhaps 
I said, their Selbys, “‘ with proportion’d looks 
Of honest joy.” 
Selby. You do suspect no jealousy ? 
Mrs F. What is his import ? Whereto tends his speech ?>—( Aside. 
Of whom, or. what, should she be jealous, sir ? 
Selby. I do not know ; but women have their fancies ; 
And underneath a cold indifference, 
Or show of some distaste, husbands have mask’d 
A growing fondness for a female friend, 
Which the wife’s eye was sharp enough to see, 
Before the friend had wit to find it out. 
You do not quit us soon ? 
Mrs F. ’Tis as I find 
Your Katherine profits by my lessons, sir.— 
Means this man honest? Is there no deceit ? ( Aside. 
Selby. She cannot chuse.—Well, well, I have been thinking, 
And if the matter were to do again—— 
Mrs F. What matter, sir? 
Selby. This idle bond of wedlock ; 
These sour-sweet briars, fetters of harsh silk ; 
I might have made, I do not say a better, 
But a more fit choice in a wife. 
Mrs F. The parch’d ground, 
In hottest Julys, drinks not in the showers 
More greedily, than I his words! ( Aside. 
Selby. My humour 
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Is to be frank and jovial ; and that man 
Affects me best, who most reflects me in 
My most free temper. 
Mrs F. Were you free to chuse, 
As jestingly I’ll put the supposition, 
Without a thought reflecting on your Katherine; 
What sort of woman would you make your choice ? 
Selby. I like your humour, and will meet your jest. 
She should be one about my Katherine’s age ; 
But not so old, by some ten years, in gravity. 
One that would meet my mirth, sometimes outrun it ; 
No puling, pining moppet, as you said, 
Nor moping maid, that I must still be teaching 
The freedoms of a wife all her life after : 
But one, that, having worn the chain before, 
(And worn it lightly, as report gave out,) 
Enfranchised from it by her poor fool’s death, 
Took it not so to heart, that I need dread 
To die myself, for fear a second time 
To wet a widow’s eye. 
Mrs F. Some widows, sir, 
Hearing you talk so wildly, would be apt 
To put strange misconstruction on your words, 
As aiming at a Turkish liberty, 
Where the free husband hath his several mates ; 
His Penseroso, his Allegro wife, 
To suit his sober, or his frolic fit. 
Selby. How judge you of that latitude ? 
Mrs F. As one, 
In European customs bred, must judge. Had I 
Been born a native of the liberal East, 
I might have thought as they do. Yet I knew 
A married man that took a second wife, 
And (the man’s circumstances duly weigh’d, 
With all their bearings) the considerate world 
Nor much approved, nor much condemn’d the deed. 
Selby. You move my wonder strangely. Pray, proceed. 
Mrs F. An eye of wanton liking he had placed 
Upon a Widow, who liked him again, 
But stood on terms of honourable love, 
And scrupled wronging his most virtuous wife. 
When to their ears a lucky rumour ran, 
That this demure and saintly-seeming wife 
Had a first husband living ; with the which 
Being question’d, she but faintly could deny. 
«< A priest indeed there was ; some words had past, 
But scarce amounting to a marriage rite. 
Her friend was absent ; she supposed him dead ; 
And, seven years parted, both were free to chuse.” 
Selby. What did the indignant husband? Did he not 
With violent handlings stigmatize the cheek 
Of the deceiving wife, who had entail’d 
Shame on their innocent babe ? 
Mrs F. He neither tore 
His wife’s locks nor his own ; but wisely weighing 
His own offence with hers in equal poise, 
And woman’s weakness ‘gainst the strength of man, 
Came to a calm and witty compromise. 
He coolly took his gay-faced widow home, 
Made her his second wife ; and still the first 
Lost few or none of her prerogatives. 
The servants call’d her mistress still ; she kept 
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The keys, and had the total ordering 
Of the house affairs ; and, some ait toys excepted, 
Was all a moderate wife would wish to be. 
Selby. A tale full of dramatic incident !— 
And, if a man should put it in a play, 
How should he name the parties ? ' 

Mrs F. The man’s name 
Through time I have forgot—the widow’s too ;— 
But his first wife’s first name, her maiden one, 
Was—not unlike to that your Katherine bore, 
Before she took the honour’d style of Selby. 

Selby. A dangerous meaning in your riddle lurks ; 
One knot is yet unsolved ; that_told, this strange 
And most mysterious drama ends. The name 
Of that first husband—— 


Enter Lucy. 
Mrs F. Sir, your pardon. 
The allegory fits your private ear. 
Some half hour hence, in the gardlen’s secret walk, 
We shall have leisure. CEvit. 

Selby. Sister, whence come you ? 

Lucy. From your poor Katherine’s chamber, where she droops 
In sad presageful thoughts, and sighs, and weeps, 
And seems to pray by turns. At times she looks 
As she would pour her secret in my bosom— 

Then starts, as I have seen her, at the mention 
Of some immodest act. At her request, 
I left her on her knees. 

Selby. The fittest posture ; 

For great has been her fault to Heaven and me. 
She married me, with a first husband living, 

Or not known not to be so, which, in the judgment 
Of any but indifferent honesty, 

Must be esteem’d the same. The shallow Widow, 
Caught by my art, under a riddling veil 

Too thin to hide her meaning, hath confess’d all. 
Your coming in broke off the conference, 

When she was ripe to tell the fatal name, 

That seals my wedded doom. 

Lucy. Was she so forward 
To pour her hateful meanings in your ear 
At the first hint ? 

Selby. Her newly-flatter’d hopes 
Array’d themselves at first in forms of doubt ; 

And with a female caution she stood off 

Awhile, to read the meaning of my suit, 

Which with such honest seeming I enforced, 

That her cold scruples soon gave way ; and now 
She rests prepared, as mistress, or as wife, 

To seize the place of her betrayed friend— 

My much offending, but more suffering, Katherine. 

Lucy. Into what labyrinth of fearful shapes 
My simple project has conducted you !— 

Were but my wit as skilful to invent 
A clue to lead you forth !—I call to mind 
A letter, which your wife received from the Cape, 
Soon after you were married, with some circumstances 
Of mystery, too. 
Selby. 1 well remember it. 
That letter did confirm the truth (she said) 
Of a friend’s death, whigh.she had long fear’d true, 
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But knew not for a fact. A youth of promise 
She gave him out—a hot adventurous spirit— 
That had set sail in quest of golden dreams, 
And cities in the heart of Central Afric ; 
But named no names, nor did I care to press 
My question further, in the passionate grief 
She shew’d at the receipt. Might this be he? 
Lucy. Tears were not all. When that first shower was past, 
With clasped hands she raised her eyes to Heav’n, 
As if in thankfulness for some escape, 
Or strange deliverance, in the news implied, 
Which sweeten’d that sad news. 
Selby. Something of that 
I noted also— 
Lucy. In her closet once, 
Seeking some other trifle, I espied 
A ring, in mournful characters decyphering 
The death of “‘ Robert Halford, aged two 
And twenty.” Brother, I am not given 
To the confident use of wagers, which I hold 
Unseemly in a woman’s argument ; 
But I am strangely tempted now to risk ; 
A thousand pounds out of my patrimony, 
(And let my future husband look to it, 
If it be lost,) that this immodest Widow 
Shall name the name that tallies with that ring. 
Selby. That wager lost, I should be rich indeed—~ 
Rich in my rescued Kate—rich in my honour, 
Which now was bankrupt. Sister, I accept 
Your merry wager, with an aching heart 
For very fear of winning. *Tis the hour 
That I should meet my Widow in the walk, 
The south side of the garden. On some pretence 
Lure forth my Wife that way, that she may witness 
Our seeming courtship. Keep us still in sight, 
Yourselves unseen ; and by some sign I’ll give, 
(A finger held up, or a kerchief waved, ) 
You'll know your wager won—then break upon us, 
As if by chance. 
Lucy. I apprehend your meaning—— 
Selby. And may you prove a true Cassandra here, 
Though my poor acres smart for’t, wagering sister. 


[ Exeunt. 


SCENE—Mrss Selby’s Chamber. 
Mrs FramepToN—KatTHERINE. 


Mrs F. Did I express myself in terms so strong ? 
Kath. As nothing could have more affrighted me. 
Mrs F. Think it a hurt friend’s jest, in retribution 
Of a suspected ‘cooling hospitality. 
And, for my staying here, or going hence, 
(Now I remember something of our argument, ) 
Selby and I can settle that between us. 
You look amazed. What if your husband, child, 
Himself has courted me to stay ? 
Kath. You move 
My wonder and my pleasure equally. 
Mrs F. Yes, courted me to stay, wav’d all objections, 
Made it a favour to yourselves ; not me, 
His troublesome guest, as you surmised. Child, child, 
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When I recall his flattering welcome, I 
Bevin to think the burden of my presence 
Was 
Kath. What, for Heaven—— 
Mrs F. A little, little spice 
Of jealousy—that’s all—an honest pretext, 
No wife need blush for. Say that you should see, 
(As oftentimes we widows take such freedoms, 
Yet still on this side virtue,) in a jest 
Your husband pat me on the cheek, or steal 
A kiss, while you were by,—not else, for virtue’s sake. 
Kath. I could endure all this, thinking my husband 
Meant it in sport 
Mrs F. But if in downright earnest 
(Putting myself out of the question here) 
Your Selby, as I partly do suspect, 
Own’'d a divided heart—— 
Kath. My own would break 
Mrs F. Why, what a blind and witless fool it is, 
That will not see its gains, its infinite gains—— 
Kath. Gain in a loss! 
Or mirth in utter desolation ! 
Mrs F. He doting on a face—suppose it mine, 
Or any other’s tolerably fair— 
What need you care about a senseless secret ? 
Kath. Perplex’d and fearful woman ! I in part 
Fathom your dangerous meaning. You have broke 
The worse than iron band, fretting the soul, 
By which you held me captive. Whether my husband 
Is what you give him out, or your fool’d fancy 
But dreams he is so, either way 1 am free. 
Mrs F. It talks it bravely, blazons out its shame ; 
A very heroine while on its knees ; 
Rowe's Penitent, an absolute Calista ! 
Kath. Not to thy wretched self these tears are falling ; 
But to my husband, and offended heaven, 
Some drops are due—and then I sleep in peace, 
Reliev’d from frightful dreams, my dreams though sad. 











[Ewit. 
Mrs F. I have gone too far. Who knows but in this mood * 
She may forestall my story, win on Selby 
By a frank confession ?—and the time draws on 
For our appointed meeting. The game's desperate, 
For which I play. A moment’s difference 
May make it hers or mine. I fly to meet him. 
[ Ewit. 


SCENE—A Garden. 
Mr Setsy—WM7rs Framrton. 


Selby. I am not so ill a guesser, Mistress Frampton, 
Not to conjecture, that some passages 
In your unfinish’d story, rightly interpreted, 
Glanced at my bosom’s peace ; 
You knew my wife ? 
Mrs F. Even from her earliest school days~—W hat of that ? 
Or how is she concern’d in my fine riddles, 
Framed for the hour’s amusement ? 
Selby. By my hopes 
Of my new interest conceived in you, 
And by the honest passion of my heart, 
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Which not obliquely I to you did hint ; 

Come from the clouds of misty allegory, 

And in plain language let me hear the worst. 

Stand I disgraced, or no? 

Mrs F. Then, by my hopes 

Of my new interest conceiv'd in you ; 

And by the kindling passion in my breast, 

Which through my riddles you had almost read, 

Adjured so strongly, I will tell you all. 

In her school years, then bordering on fifteen, 

Or haply not much past, she loved a youth—— 

Selby. My most ingenuous Widow—— 
Mrs F. Met him oft 

By stealth, where I still of the party was—— 

Selby. Prime confidant to all the school, I warrant, 

And general go-between.——. ( Aside. 
Mrs F. One morn he came 

In breathless haste. ‘‘ The ship was under sail, 

Or in few hours would be, that must convey 

Him and his destinies to barbarous shores, 

Where, should he perish by inglorious hands, 

It would be consolation in his death 

To have call’d his Katherine his.” 

Selby. Thus far the story 

Tallies with what I hoped. ( Aside. 
Mrs F. Wavering between 

The doubt of doing wrong, and losing him ; 

And my dissuasions not o'er hotly urged, 

Whom he had flatter’d with the bride-maid’s part ;— 
Selby« I owe my subtle Widow, then, for this. ( Aside. 
Mrs F. Briefly, we went to church. The ceremony 

Scarcely was huddled over, and the ring 

Yet cold upon her finger, when they parted — 

He to his ship ; and we to school got back, 

Scarce miss’d, before the dinner-bell could ring. 
Selby. And from that hour 
Mrs F. Nor sight, nor news of him, 

For aught that I could hear, she e’er obtain’d. 
Selby. Like to a man that hovers in suspense 

Over a letter just receiv’d, on which 

The black seal hath impress’d its ominous token, 

Whether to open it or no, so I 

Suspended stand, whether to press my fate 

Further, or check ill curiosity, 

That tempts me to more loss.—The name, the name 

Of this fine youth ? 

Mrs F. What boots it, if ’twere told ? 
Selby. Now, by our loves ; 

And by my hopes of happier wedlocks, some day 

To be accomplish’d, give to me his name ! 

Mrs F. ’Tis no such serious matter. It was—HuNTINGDON. 
Selby. How have three little syllables pluck’d from me 

A world of countless hopes !—( Aside.) Evasive Widow ! 
Mrs F. How, sir! If like uot this. ( Aside. 
Selby. No, no, I meant 

Nothing but good to thee. That other woman, 

How shall I call her but evasive, false, 

And treacherous ?—by the trust I place in thee, 

Tell me, and tell me truly, was the name 

As you pronounced it ? 

Mrs F. Huntingdon—the name, 

Which his paterna) grandfather assumed, 
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Together with the estates, of a remote 
Kinsman: but our high-spirited youth—— 
Selby. Yes-—— 
Mrs F. Disdaining, 
For sordid pelf to truck the family honours, 
At risk of the lost estates, resumed the old style, 
And answer’d only to the name of — 
Selby. What—— 
Mrs F. Of Halford —— 
Selby. A Huntington to Halford changed so soon ! 
Why, then I see, a witch hath her good spells, 
As well as bad, and can by a backward charm 
Unruffle the foul storm she has just been raising. (Aside. 
(He makes the signal. 
My frank, fair spoken Widow ! let this kiss, 
Which yet aspires no higher, speak my thanks, 
Till I can think on greater. 


Enter Lucy and KaTuERIneE. 
Mrs F. Interrupted ! 
Selby. My sister here! and see, where with her comes 
My serpent gliding in an angel’s form, 
To taint the new-born Eden of our joys. 
Why should we fear them? We'll not stir a foot, 
Nor coy it for their pleasures. (He courts the Widow. 
Lucy (to Katherine.) This your free, 
And sweet ingenuous confession, binds me 
For ever to you ; and it shall go hard, 
But it shall fetch you back your husband’s heart, 
That now seems blindly straying ; or at worst, 
In me you have still a sister.—Some wives, brother, 
Would think it strange, to catch their husbands thus 
Alone with a trim widow ; but your Katherine 
Is arm’d, I think, with patience. 
(ath. I am fortified 
With knowledge of self-faults to endure worse wrongs, 
If they be wrongs, than he can lay upon me ; 
Even to look on, and see him sue in earnest, 
As now I think he does it but in seeming, 
To that ill woman. 
Selby. Good words, gentle Kate, 
And not a thought irreverent of our Widow. 
Why, twere unmannerly at any time, 
But most uncourteous on our wedding day, 
When we should shew most hospitable-—Some wine. 
( Wine is brought. 
I am for sports. And now I do remember, 
The old Egyptians at their banquets placed 
A charnel sight of dead men’s skulls before them, 
With images of cold mortality, 
To temper their fierce joys when they grew rampant. 
I like the custom well: and ere we crown 
With freer mirth the day, I shall propose, 
In calmest recollection of our spirits, 
We drink the solemn ‘ Memory of the Dead ’— 
Mrs F. Or the supposed dead. (Aside to him. 
Selby. Pledge me, good wife— 
( She fills. 


Nay, higher yet, till the brimm’d cup swell o’er. 
Kath. 1 catch the awful import of your words ; 
And, though I could accuse you of unkindness, 
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Yet as your lawful and obedient wife, 
While that name lasts (as I perceive it fading, 
Nor I much longer may have leave to use it) 
I calmly take the office you impose ; 
And on my knees, imploring their forgiveness, 
Whom I in heav’n or earth may have offended, 
Exempt from starting tears, and woman’s weakness, 
I pledge you, sir—The Memory of the Dead ! 
(She drinks kneeling. 
Selby. ’Tis gently and discreetly said, and like 
My former loving Kate. 
Mrs F. Does he relent? (Aside. 
Selby. That ceremony past, we give the day 
To unabated sport. And, in requital 
Of certain stories, and quaint allegories, 
Which my rare Widow hath been telling to me, 
To raise my morning mirth, if she will lend 
Her patient hearing, I will here recite 
A Parable ; and, the more to suit her taste, 
The scene is laid in the East. 
Mrs F. I long to hear it.— 
Some tale, to fit his wife. ( Aside. 
Kath. Now, comes my Trrat. 
Lucy. The hour of your deliverance is at hand, 
If I presage right. Bear up, gentlest sister. 
Selby. “The Sultan Haroun”—Stay—O now I have it— 
“‘ The Caliph Haroun in his orchards had 
A fruit-tree, bearing such delicious fruits, 
That he reserved them for his proper gust ; 
And through the Palace it was Death -proclaim’d 
To any one that should purloin the same.” 
Mrs F. A heavy penance for so light a fault——. 
Selby. Pray you, be silent; else you put me out. 
** A crafty page, that for advantage watch’d, 
Detected in the act a brother page, 
Of his own years, that was his bosom friend ; 
And thenceforth he became that other’s lord, 
And like a tyrant he demean’d himself, 
Laid forced exactions on his fellow’s purse ; 
And when that poor means fail’d, held o’er his head 
Threats of impending death in hideous forms ; 
Till the small culprit on his nightly couch 
Dream’d of strange pains, and felt his body writhe 
In tortuous pangs around the impaling stake.” 
Mrs F. 1 like not this beginning 
Selby. Pray you, attend. 
** The Secret, like a night-hag, rid his sleeps, 
And took the youthful pleasures from his days, 
And chased the youthful smoothness from his brow, 
That from a rose-cheek’d boy he waned and waned 
To a pale skeleton of what he was ; 
And would have died, but for one lucky chance.” 
Kath. Oh! 
Mrs F. Your wife—she faints—some cordial—smell to this. 
Selby. Stand off. My sister best will do that office. 
Mrs. F. Are all his tempting speeches come to this ? ( Aside. 
Selby. What ail’d my wife ? 
Kath. A warning faintness, sir, 
Seized on my spirits, when you came to where 
You said “a lucky chance.” I am better now. 
Please you go on. 
Selhy. The sequel shall be brief. 
16 
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Kath. But, brief or long, I feel my fate hangs on it. ( Aside.) 
Selby. “ One morn the Caliph, in a covert hid, 
Close by an arbour where the two boys talk’d, 
(As oft, we read, that Eastern sovereigns 
Would play the eaves-dropper, to learn the truth, 
Imperfectly received from mouths of slaves, ) 
O’erheard their dialogue ; and heard enough 
To judge aright the cause, and know his cue. 
The following day a Cadi was dispatch’d 
To summon both before the judgment-seat ; 
The lickerish culprit, almost dead with fear, 
And the informing friend, who readily, 
Fired with fair promises of large reward, 
And Caliph’s love, the hateful truth disclosed.” 
Mrs F. What did the Caliph to the offending bay, 
That had so grossly err’d ? 
Selvy. His sceptred hand 
He forth in token of forgiveness stretch’d, 
And clapp’d his cheeks, and courted him with gifts, 
And he became once more his favourite page. 
Mrs F. But for that other 
Selby. He dismiss’d him straight, 
From dreams of grandeur, and of Caliph’s love, 
To the bare cottage on the withering moor, 
Where friends, turn’d fiends, and hollow confidants, 
And widows, hide, who in a husband’s ear 
Pour baneful truths, but tell not all the truth ; 
And told him not that Robin Halford died 
Some moons before his marriage-bells were rung. 
Too near dishonour hast thou trod, dear wife, 
And on a dangerous cast our fates were set ; 
But Heaven, that will’d our wedlock to be blest, 
Hath interposed to save it gracious too. 
Your penance is—to dress your cheek in smiles, 
And to be once again my merry Kate.— 
Sister, your hand ; 
Your wager won, makes me a happy man ; 
Though poorer, Heav’n knows, by a thousand pounds. 
The sky clears up after a dubious day.— 
Widow, your hand. I read a penitence 
In this dejected brow ; and in this shame 
Your fault is buried. You shail in with us, 
And, if it please you, taste our nuptial fare : 
For, till this moment, I can joyful say, 
Was never truly Selby’s Wedding Day. 
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THE VaUDOIs wire. * 
~ Clasp me a little longer, on the brink 
Of fate! while I can feél thy dear caress ; 
And when this heart hath ceased to beat—Oh! thiak, 
And let it mitigate thy woe’s excess, 
That Thou hast been to me all tenderness, 


Tuy voice is in mine ear, Belov’d! 
Thy look is in my heart, 
Thy bosom is my resting-place, 
And yet I must depart. 
Earth on my soul is strong—too strong— 
Too precious is its chain, 
All woven of thy love, dear Friend ! 
Yet vain—though mighty—vain ! 


Thou seest mine eye grow dim, Belov'd ! 
Thou seest my life-blood flow,— 

Bow to the Chastener silently, A 
And calmly let me go! | 

A little while between our hearts 
The shadowy gulf must lie, 

Yet have we for their communing 
Still, still Eternity ! 


Alas! thy tears are on my cheek, 
My Spirit they detain, 
I know that from thine agony 
Is wrung that burning rain. 
Best—kindest—weep not! make the pang, 
The bitter conflict less— / 
Oh! sad it is, and yet a joy 
To feel thy love’s excess ! 


But ¢alm thee! let the thought of death 
A solemn calm restore ! 

The Voice that must be silent soon, 
Would speak to thee once more ; 

That thou mayst bear its blessing on 
Through years of after-life, 

A token of consoling love, 
Even from this hour of strife. 


I bless thee for the noble heart, 
The tender and the true, 

Where mine hath found the happiest reat 
That e’er fond woman’s knew; _ 

I bless thee, faithful Friend and Guide, 
For my ow, my treasured share, 

In the mournful secrets of thy soul, 
In thy sorrow, in thy prayer. 


I bless thee for kind looks and words, 
Shower’d on my path like dew ; 

For all the love in those deep eyes, 
A gladness ever new ! 





* The wife of a Vaudois leader, in one of the attacks made on the Protestant ham- 
1 ets, received a mortal wound, and died in her husband's arms, exhorting him to cou~ 
rage und 
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For the voice which ne'er to mine replied 
But in kindly tones of cheer, 
For every spring of happiness 
My soul hath tasted here! 


I bless thee for the last rich boon 
Won from affection tried, 

The right to gaze on Death with thee, 
To perish by thy side ! 

And yet more for the glorious Hope 
Even to these moments given— 

Did not thy Spirit ever lift 
‘The trust of mine to Heaven ? 


Now be thou strong !—Oh! know we not 
Our path must lead to this ? 

A shadow and a trembling still 
Were mingled with our bliss ! 

We plighted our young hearts, when storms 
Were dark upon the sky, 

In full, deep knowledge of their task— 
To suffer and to die ! 


Be strong! I leave the living voice 
Of this, my martyr blood, 

With the thousand echoes of the hills, 
With the torrent’s foaming flood,— 

A Spirit midst the leaves to dwell, 
A token on the air, 

To rouse the valiant from repose, 
‘The fainting from despair. 


Hear it, and bear thou on, my Love! 
Aye, joyously endure ! 

Our mountains must be altars yet, 
Inviolate and pure. 

There must our God be worshipp’d still 
With the worship of the Free— ‘ 

Farewell !—there’s but one pang in Death, 
One only—leaving thee ! 


a, H. 





THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


“ And dreams, in their devel , have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy ; 
‘Fhey leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 
They make us what we were not—what they will, 
And shake us with the vision that’s gone by. B 
YRON, 


O Sprrit-Lawp! thou land of dreams ! 
A world thou art of mysterious gleams, 
Of startling voices, and sounds at strife— 
A world of the dead in the hues of life. 


Like a wizard’s magic glass thou art, 

When the wary shadows float by and part ; 
Visions of aspects now lov’d, now strange, 
Glimmering and mingling in ceaseless change. 
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Thou art like a City of the Past, 
With its gorgeous halls into fragments cast, 
Amidst whose ruins there ap and play, 
Familiar forms of the world’s to-day. 


Thou art like the depths where the seas have birth, 
Rich with the wealth that is lost from earth— 

All the blighted flowers of our days gone by, 

And the buried gems in thy bosom lie. 


Yes! thou art like those dim sea-caves, 

A realm of treasures, a realm of graves ! 

And the shapes, through thy mysteries that come and go, 
Are of Beauty and Terror, of Power and Woe. 


But for me, O thou picture-land of sleep ! 
Thou art all one world of affections deep— 
And wrung from my heart is each flushing dye, 
That sweeps o’er thy chambers of imagery. 


And thy bowers are fair—even as Eden fair ! 
All the beloved of my soul are there ! 

The forms, my spirit most pines to see, 

The eyes, whose love hath been life to me. 


They are there—and each blessed voice I hear, 
Kindly, and joyous, and silvery clear ; 

But under-tones are in each, that say— 

“ It is but a dream, it will melt away !” 


I walk with sweet friends in the sunset’s glow, 

I listen to music of long ago ; 

But one thought, like an omen, breathes faint through the lay— 
“* It is but a dream, it will melt away !” 


I sit by the hearth of my early days, 

All the home-faces are met by the blaze— 

And the eyes of the mother shine soft, yet say— 
“ It is but a dream, it will melt away !” 


And away, like a flower’s passing breath, ’tis gone, 
And I wake more sadly, more deeply lone ! 

Oh! a haunted heart is a weight to bear— 

Bright faces, kind voices !—where are ye, where ? 


Shadow not forth, O thou land of dreams ! 

The past as it fled by my own blue streams— 
Make not my spirit within me burn, 

For the scenes and the hours that may ne’er return. 


Call out from the future thy visions bright, 

From the world o’er the grave take thy solemn light, 
And oh! with the Lov’d, when no more I see, 

Show me my home, as it yet may be. 


As it yet may be in some purer sphere, 

No cloud, no parting, no sleepless fear ; 

So my soul may bear on through the long, long day, 

Till I go where the beautiful melts not away. - 
F. H. 
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AN EXECUTION IN PARIS. 


In the month of March 1825, Louis 
Auguste Papavoine lost his head. He 
was guillotined at the Place de Gréve 
for the murder of two children in the 
Bois de Vincennes. The man was 
mad, beyond all doubt, and in Great 
Britain would have been sentenced to 
perpetual confinement as a lunatic ; 
but the French criminal court refused 
to admit the plea of insanity, and he 
was given over to the executioner ; 
the Cour de Cassation having rejected 
his appeal from the decision of that 
which tried him. : 

To my shame be it spoken, I wish- 
ed to see an execution by the guillo- 
tine. ‘There was a sort of sanguinary 
spell attached to this instrument, 
which irresistibly impelled me to wit- 
ness one of its horrid triumphs. When 
I thought of it, the overwhelming 
tragedy of the Revolution was brought 
before my eyes— that Revolution 
which plunged Europe in seas of 
blood, and stamped an indelible im- 
pression upon the whole fabric of mo- 
dern society.. There was something 
appalling in the very name of this-ter- 
Tificengine. M. Guillotine, its inven- 
tor, was also one of its victims—he 
perished by his own contrivance. Let 
no man hereafter invent an instru- 
ment of punishment. Perillus con- 
trived the brazen bull, and was among 
the first to perish by it. Earl Morton, 
who brought the ‘‘ Maiden” to Scot- 
land, underwent a like fate ; and Dea- 
con Brodie was hanged upon his own 
drop. 

The day on which Papavoine suf- 
fered was beautifully fair ; and, pro- 
fiting by this circumstance, the idle 
population of the French capital flock- 
ed in myriads to witness his exit. It 
was calculated that there were not 
fewer than eighty thousand specta- 
tors. The Place de Gréve was literally 
paved with human beings. A person 
might have walked upon their heads 
without difficulty ; and so closel 
were they wedged together, that had 
any object larger than an apple been 
thrown among them, it could not 
have found its way to the ground. 
Men, women, and children, were 
clumped into one dense aggregate of 
living matter ; and as the huge mul- 

.titude moved itself to and fro, it was 
as the incipient stirring of an eafth- 


uake, or as the lazy floundering of 
the sea, when its waves, exhausted by 
a recent storm, tumble their huge 
sides about, like the indolent leviathan 
which floats upon their surface. There 
was no spot of the Place unoccupied 
save immediately around the scaffold, 
where a portion was squared off, and 
kept clear by a strong body of mount- 
ed gendarmerie, who kept back with 
their horses the living wall, which 
was every moment threatening to 
break asunder by the pressure behind, 
and intrude its animated materials 
into the proscribed area. Nor was the 
Place de Gréve the only spot so crowd- 
ed. on ore — the Seine were 
equally peo » and even the o 
site benks Of that broad stream aa 
filled with multitudes. Notre Dame 
shone with spectators, whohad mount- 
ed its beetling towers to catch a dim 
prospect of the sacrifice; and every 
window and height, which afforded 


the most distant view, were similarly ~ 


occupied.~ | 


In Paris, as in London, it is cus= ° 


tomary to let out those windows where 
a good view can be obtained ; and on 


any occasion of particular interest-— 


as the present happened to be—consi- 
derable sums are asked, and given.- 
Sometimes half a Napoleon is de- 
manded for a single place; and the 


sum varies from that to half a franc, | 
according to the eligibility of the si-, 
tuation. Many of the windows are so™ 


near to the guillotine, that a very 
favourable prospect of the painful 
spectacle can be obtained ; and these, 
of course, are crowded with persons 
who can afford to pay well for the 
gratification of their curiosity—if there 
be, indeed, any gratification in wite 
nessing the instantaneous and san- 
guinary death of a fellow creature. 
Yet the view, even from the best 
windows, is not equal to that from 
within the open area. But into this 
space, it is no easy matter to get a 
footing; the few who’ are admitted 
being military men, and such of their 
friends as they choose to bring along 
with them. Indeed, at this time, there 
were few or no officers of any rank 
within the opening. It was mostly 


occupied by the gendarmes, who were 
there upon duty ; and by a few dozens” 


of common soldiers, w 
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or idleness had brought together. 
This, however, was the spot to which 
my wishes led me; and under the 
idance of a young French officer of 
ussars, I was led into the area, and 
placed in front of the guillotine, not 
ten feet from its dreadful presence. 
But dreadful as it is from association, 
and from its destructive rapidity, this 
machine is by no means so appalling 
to look at as the gallows. The same 
feeling of horror does not attach to it ; 
nor is the mind filled with the same 
blank dismay, or the same overpower- 
ing disgust, which are universally felt 
on beholding the gibbet, with its 
looped rope, its horrid beam, and its 
deceitful platform, which, slipping 
from beneath the feet of its victim, 
leaves him dangling and gasping in 
the winds of heaven. Somehow the 
same strong idea of disgrace is not 
connected with the axe as with the 
gibbet; but this may be from the 
thought that the noble and the good 
have shed their blood in torrents be- 
neath its edge, thus giving it a sort of 
factitious interest, and deadening even 
with the most criminal the ignominy 
of its punishment. Nor is it coupled 
with such inveterate disgust, and such 
decided outrage to the feelings of hu- 
manity. Prolonged physical suffering 
is at all times revolting ; and to see a 
human being struggling with a vio- 
lent death—writhing in agony, and 
perishing like a dog—is the most de- 
teatable sight in existence. The guil- 
lotine distracts the fancy with no such 
sickening imagery. Whatever agony 
is sustained, is the more noble and 
enduring agony of the spirit, previous 
to the fatal hour. There is no strug- 
gle here with the grim tyrant—no 
inful encounter between life and 
et—ce tortures like those which 
wrung Laocoon and his miserable 
offspring. From perfect life, the in- 
dividual is transported to as perfect 
annihilation. He does not enter eter- 
nity by slow, unwilling steps: the 
spirit does not quit its fleshly mansion 
painfully and tardily, but leaves it 
with a sudden bound, and plunges at 
once into a new existence, there to be 
saved or lost, as its fate chances to be 

*» decreed in the Book of Life. 
~ At the period of my admission, it 
‘) mas. two o'clock—one hour exactly 
pm. the time of execution ; and I had, 
erefore, abundant leisure to con- 
2 the engine -of death, and to 


- ' 
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witness the behaviour of the vast 
multitude around it. Things were as 
quiet as could well be expected in so 
great an assemblage. There was plenty 
of talking, but much less disturbance 
than would have occurred in England 
upon any similar occasion. In truth, 
the only quarter which manifested tu« 
mult, was in the immediate neigh 
bourhood of the area, which threaten- 
ed every moment to be broken in, not 
so much by the fault of those directly 
in front of it, as by the immense pres« 
sure of those in the back-ground. 
Every now and then its square pro 
portions were destroyed by a portion . 
of the crowd which bulged inwards in 
a solid mass; and almost at the same 
moment, this violation of the straight 
line was repaired by the gendarmes, 
who kept riding along the square, and 
pressing back the intruding body into 
its proper place. The recklessness and 
fierce temper of the French soldiery 
were manifest, and formed a strong 
contrast to the good-humoured fore 
bearance of our own troops. No cere« 
mony was used towards intruders. 
Whoever came, or was forced into the 
square by his rearward companions, 
was.thrust back with wanton vio- 
lence. Where the pressure of the 
horses was resisted, the gendarmes 
made use of the flat sides of their 
sabres, and belaboured the crowd 
without mercy. The whole scene pre- 
sented a strange picture of the fearful 
and the ludicrous. While it was dis- 
tressing to witness the terrified crowd 
recoiling before the soldiers, it was 
amusing to witness the dexterity with 
which the latter treated the refrac- 
tory—sometimes pushing them back 
with their steeds, sometimes beating 
them with their swords, and some-~ 
times dexterously pitching off their 
hats into the assemblage. When any 
unfortunate fellow lost his chapeau in 
this manner, or received a salutary 
blow from the weapon of a gendarme, 
a loud shout of laughter was set up 
among the spectators. In fact, the 
whole, except those within reach of 
punishment, were in excellent hu- 
mour, and seemed to have come to- 
gether more to enjoy a farce than wit- 
ness the horrors of a public execution. 

Things continued in this state till 
the hour of three, which, pealing from 
the clock of the Hotel = Ville, an- 
nounced the approach of the criminal. 
Searcely had the fatal sounds swung 
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upon the air, than the whole host was 
hushed into silence. They knew that 
the destined time was at hand, and 
that Papavoine was on his way to the 
scaffold ;—and every man held his 
breath with deep interest, and felt, in 
spite of himself, a solemn awe fall 
over his spirit. But this dreadful si- 
lence did not continue long—for far 
eff, in the direction of the bridge over 
which the criminal must pass, there 
was seen a heaving among the assem- 
blage, which moved as if borne on the 
bosom of a vast wave ; and murmurs 
like the half-suppressed voice of a re~ 
mote volcano, were heard to proceed 
from this moving multitude. It was 
now evident that the procession ap- 

hed ; and every eye was turned 
towards that direction, and every ear 
wrought to its keenest pitch to catch 
the strange sounds which denoted its 
coming. Each moment the noise be- 
came louder, and the motion of the 
crowd more general. At last the tramp- 
ling of horses was heard, and a troop 
of gendarmes, forcing a path through 
the recoiling people, were seen to ap- 
proach. Behind them came a cart 
drawn by two horses ; and in this cart 
sat Papavoine and an old Catholic 
priest. To the rear of this a second 
body of gendarmes brought up the 

on 


The criminal was a small, thin man, 
of about five feet six. He was dressed 
in a shabby blue surtout, and brown 
trowsers, and wore a fur cap upon his 
head. His arms were pinioned behind 
him, not by the elbows as with us, 
but by the wrists.” He had no neck- 
cloth on, nor shirt ; and the collar of 
his surtout was drawn some way over 
his shoulders, so as to leave the neck 
quite bare and ready for the axe. 
Though pale and death-like, and seem- 
ingly impressed with the marks of sor- 
row and bad health, he exhibited no 
signs of terror or dismay. His de- 
meanour was quiet and composed ; 
and to the exhortations of his spi- 
ritual adviser he appeared to pay deep 
attention. 

Now, here a scene took place which 
baffles description. No sooner had 
the wretch entered the area appropri- 
ated for his fate, than a shout of deaf- 
ening execration arose from the hi- 
therto silent multitude. No prepara« 
tory murmurs of hatred and revenge 
preceded this ebullition of feeling. It 
sprung up simultaneously, and as if 
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those from whom it proceeded were 
—_— with one a = one. 
vading vengeance thrilling through 
Sele ineates: a Wretch !” “Villain “ 
‘* Miscreant !” “ Assassin !”’ arose in a 
wild swell from the crowd ; and above 
the deeper voices of the men were 
heard the shrill imprecations of fe-. 
males, denouncing, with even more 
bitter wrath, the murderer. Had it 
been for almost any other crime, the 
women would have felt towards him 
more kindly than his own sex ; but 
that for which he was to suffer was 
one of all others the most heinous to 
a maternal heart—and the natural 
fountains of woman’s tears were no 
longer free to flow in their wonted 
channel. 
But Papavoine did not seem to hear 
the imprecations which were poured 
like vials of wrath upon his head—nor 
did he even appear sensible of the pre- 
sence of those who so bitterly reviled 
him in his last moments. The cart 
stopped at the foot of the scaffold, and 
descending firmly, he conversed for 
one moment with the old priest, pre- 
vious to mounting the fatal steps. I 
was at this time only a few yards from 
him, and marked him most distinetly. 
His look was perfectly calm and com- 
posed, and, had he died in a better 
cause, it would have been impossible 
not to admire his steady heroism. He 
said a single word in the ear of the 
priest, who kissed him on the cheek, 
and left him, apparently much affect- 
ed. Papavoine now ascended the guil~ 
lotine rapidly and firmly, and come 
mitted himself to the hands of the 
executioner and his assistant satellite. 
At this part of the scene the loud exe 
ecrations of the people had melted into 
breathless awe. Not a whisper was 
heard, nor even a movement among 
the vast and silent assemblage. The 
whole spectacle was dreadful—the very 
stillness of the crowd had something 
appalling in it; and the systematic 
dispatch with which the executioners 
roceeded among such universal si- 
ence, was sickening to the last de» 
gree. While gazing upon the victim, 
my respiration was almost totally sus- 
pended—my heart beat violently, and 


a feeling of intense anxiety and suffos * 


cation pervaded my frame. 

The process was incredibly short. 
In a few seconds Papavoine was bound 
to a board which stood upright, and’ 
reached to the middle of his breast. 
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The board moved on a pivot, and as 
soon as the malefactor was buckled to 
it, it was depressed, and shoved with 
its burden towards the groove of the 
guillotine, at the top of which hung 
the axe, ready to descend, on the pull- 
ing out of a small peg which kept it 
in its situation. A movable piece of 
wood being now drawn down upon 
the root of the neck, to prevent all at- 
tempt at motion, and every thing be- 
ing ready, the executioner pulled a 
cord, and with the impetuosity of 
lightning, down came the axe upon 
its victim. Papavoine was annihilated 
in a moment. I saw his head slip 
from the bodyand tumble into a basket 
ready to receive it, while the blood 
spouted forth in little cataracts from 

e severed trunk, and dyed the scaf- 
fold with a purple tide. From the 
time when he appeared upon the guil- 
lotine till the head was severed, only 
twenty-five seconds elapsed—such is 
the appalling, yet humane rapidity of 
a French execution. 

I looked attentively to observe if 
there was any motion in the trank— 
any convulsive start at the instant of 
decapitation, but there was none. It 
lay from the first perfectly motionless, 
nor exhibited the slightest shudder— 
the least quivering—or the faintest 
indication that, the moment before, it 
was part of a sentient being, instinct 
with all the energies of life. This I 
did not expect. I conceived: that a 
strong muscular spasm would have 
convulsed it at the fatal instant; and 
such, I am told, was the case with 
Brochetti, an Italian, executed some 
time before, and whose trunk sprung 
violently from its situation, and shook 
with universal tremor. 

The momentary silence which per- 
vaded the crowd previous to the axe’s 
descent was now broken, and an in- 
stantaneous movement ensued among 
its before tranquil numbers. The 
windows were deserted by their occu- 
pants ; the doors poured their popu- 
lation into the streets ; and the house 
tops and black Gothic towers of Notre 
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Dame were rid of the crowds which 
sat perched like eagles upon their lofty 
summits. But long ere this assembly 
melted away, the guillotine had dis- 
appeared from the Place de Gréve. 
Two minutes were allowed to elapse, 
that the head and body of the crimi- 
nal might part with their blood. They 
were then thrown into a long ‘basket, 
and sent in the cart—which brought 
them alive—to the Ecole de Medecine 
for dissection. And the scaffold, after 
being cleansed of the gore, by having 
several buckets of water dashed over 
it, was taken to pieces, and deposited 
in the Hotel de Ville, till its sangui- 
nary services were again required. 
The execution, together with the pro- 
cess of cleansing and dismantling the 
guillotine, did not occupy above seven 
minutes. 

Next morning, the same curiosity 
which led me to witness this revolting 
sight, teok me to the Ecole de Mede- 
cine, to witness the remains of Papa- 
voine. There were a number of sci- 
entific men present—among others, 
thecelebrated Doctor Gall, who wasem- 
ployed in investigating the develope- 
ments of the head, and pointing them 
out to several of his pupils. There 
was no portion whatever of the neck 
remaining attached to the trunk. - It, 
as well as the head, had been severed 
from the body. The axe had struck 
at its very root, and even grazed the 
collar bone where it is fixed to the 
sternum. This is not in general the 
case, the neck being in most instances 
pretty accurately cut through the mid- 
dle—one half of it adhering to the 
head, the other to the trunk. 

I am not sure that I have done right 
in making such a scene as the above 
the subject of an article. There is 
something in the minute details of an 
execution, at which the mind shud- 
ders ; and-it is probable the reader 
may think that my impressions of the 
spectacle just related, should have 
been confined to my own bosom in- 
stead of being made public. 

A Movern PyTHaGoREAan. 
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LONDON. 


The Life of Cervantes. By J. G. Lockhart. Small 8vo. 

The Castilian, a Spanish Historical Romance. By Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio, 
Author of “ Gomez Arias.” 

Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, Bishop of Orato and Pistoria, under the Reign of the 
late Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, will shortly appear. 

The Proprietors of the “* Boy’s own Book” are preparing for speedy publication, an 
elegant Volume, of a decidedly novel character, devoted to the most elegant Re- 
creations and pursuits of Young Ladies. 

In the Press, an Essay on the Science of Acting; with Instructions for Young Ac- 
tors, wherein the Action and the Utterance of the Stage, the Bar, and the Pulpit, are 
distinctly considered. Illustrated by Recollections, Anecdotes, Traits of Charac- 
ter, and incidental Information upon Persons and Events connected with the 
Drama, from the most authentic Sources. By a Veteran Stager. In 1 vol. 

The Present State of Van Diemen’s Land, its Agriculture, Capabilities, &c. By 

> Henry Widdowson, late Agent to the Van Diemen’s Land Agricultural Establish- 
ment. 

A New Edition of Salathiel, a Story of the Past, the Present, and the Future, is an- 
nounced for immediate publication. 

Mr Thomas Roscoe, it is said, is now engaged in writing the Life of Ariosto, with 
Sketches of his most distinguished Literary and Political Contemporaries. 

A New Edition of Thucydides, printed at the Clarendon Press, is preparing for Pub- 
lication ; of which the Text will mostly agree with that of Bekker. Illustrated 
with Maps drawn from actual Surveys, and accompanied with Notes chiefly His- 
torical and Geographical. By the Rev. T. Arnold, Head Master of Rugby School, 
and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

In the Press, and will be published with all convenient speed, handsomely printed 
in 1 vol. 8vo, embellished with a Frontispiece, and a Map of the Hundred, colour- 
ed Geologically (to be paid for on delivery), A Topographical and Genealogical 
History of the Hundred of Carhampton, in the Western Division of the County 
of Somerset. Compiled from the best Authorities, by James Savage. 

The English in Portugal. A Narrative of Facts connected with the Imprisonment 
and Trial of William Young, Esq. H.P. British Service, late a State Prisoner in 
Portugal. Written by Himself. Comprising a View of the Present State of that 
Country under Don Miguel, &c. &c. Accompanied by official Documents. 8vo. 

Private Correspondence of David Garrick, with the most celebrated Persons of his 
Time, now first published from the Originals, by permission of the Executors. 4to. 

Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia, including a Journey from Bagdad across 
Mount Zagros, by the Pass of Alexander to Hamadan, the Ancient Ecbatana, 
and Capital of the Median Empire. Researches in Ispahan, during a stay in that 
City, &c. By J. S. Buckingham. 1 vol. 4to, with numerous Engravings. 

The Beauties of the Court of Charles the Second. Edited by the Author of “ The 
Diary of an Ennuyée,” with Twenty Portraits, engraved by the first Artists. To 
be completed in Five Numbers, Price L.1, 1s. each. 

Tales of Woman. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Sailors - Saints, a Novel. By the Author of “ The Naval Sketch Book.” 3 vols. 
post Svo. 

Essays on the Universal Analogy between the Natural and the Spiritual Worlds. 
Essay I, Sect. 2. On the resemblance or correspondence, by Analogy or Propor- 
tion, between the natural or terraqueous World, and the moral or human World ; 
viz. the Soul and Body of Man. By the Author of “ Memoirs of a Deist.” 

The Disowned. By the Author of “ Pelham,” a Novel. In 4 vols. 

A New Year’s Eve; and other Poems. By Bernard Barton. 

In the Press, and will shortly be published, in one Volume post 8vo, Literary Re- 
mains of the late Henry Neele, Esq., consisting of Lectures on English Poetry, 
Tales, and Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and Verse, never before published. 
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All for Love, or A Sinner well Saved; the Pilgrim of Compostella; and other 
Poems. By Robert Southey. Foolscap 8yo. 

A complete History of the Morea, By William Martin Leake, F.R.S. 3 vols, Svo. 

Memoirs of the Life 6f General Wolfe. Printed uniformly with the “ Life of Nel- 
son.” -By Robert Southey. 2 small vols. With a Portrait. 

History of the Late War in Spain and Portugal. By Robert Southey, LL.D. 
Vol. III. 

A History of Persia. By Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., K.L.S. Author of ‘ Persian 
Sketches,” &c, 2 vols. Svo. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, for Plain People. By G. R. Gleig, M. A.; 
M.R.S.L. Small 8vo. 

Personal History of Napoleon Bonaparte. Two pocket volumes, beautifully print- 
ed, and illustrated with numerous Engravings in Wood and Steel. 

Essays on Planting and Gardening. One pocket volume, beautifully printed and il- 
lustrated. 

A Second Volume of Reliquiz Diluviane; or Observations on the Organic Remains 
contained in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel, and on other Geological Phe- 
nomena, attesting the action ‘of an Universal Deluge. By the Rev. William 
Buckland, B.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. &c. Quarto. 

An Historical Romance, chiefly illustrative of the public events and domestic man- 
ners of the Fifteenth Century, entitled The Last of the Plantagenets, is in the 
Press, and will shortly be published. - ' 

In the Press, and speedily will be published, in 1 vol. 12mo, price 5s. 6d. An In- 
quiry into the popular Notion ofan Unoriginated, Infinite, and Eternal Prescience’; 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether that Doctrine be supported by the Dic- 
tates of Reason, and the Writings of the Old and New Testaments; with a Pre- 
face, containing a Dialogue between the Author and one of his Readers. By the 
Rey. James Jones. 

A Memoir of the Public Life of Robert, Second Marquess of Londonderry. ' 3 vols. 

_ _ 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable Lord Byron, including his Corre- 
spondence with his Friends, and Journals of his own Life ‘and Opinions. By Tho- 
mas Moore, Esq. In quarto. 

Lectures on Sculpture. By John .Flaxman, Esq., M.A. Professor of Sculpture in 
the Royal Academy of Great Britain, Member of the Academies of St Luke, 
Rome, Florence, Carrara, &c. With fifty-four illustrative Engravings by various 
Artists, from the drawings of the Professor. Royal 8vo. 

‘opular Lectures on Physical Geography, delivered in the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences of Berlin. By the Baron Alexander de Hamboldt. Translated from the 
Author’s MSS, 2 vols. 8vo. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Forest Sanctuary : with other Poems. By Felicia Hemans. The second edition, 
with additions. Foolscap 8vo. 


istary of the Campaigns of the British Armies in Spain, Portugal, and the South 
of France, from 1808 to 1814. By the Author of “ Cyril Thornton ;” in 3 vols. 


12mo. 
Witstory of the P ss and Suppression of the Reformation in Spain, during the Six- 
teenth Century. By Thomas M‘Cri D.D. in 8vo. . 
— _— Calendar. By James ‘Hogg, Author of “* The Quéen’s Wake,” in 
_2 vols. 12mo. 
Tlie Coutse' of Time,‘ ‘Poem, in Ten Books. By Robert Pollok, A.M. ; in foolscxp 
8vo, the seventh edition. 10s. 6d. 
‘Dr ‘Macintosh, ‘hecturer on the Practice of Physic, &c. Edinburgh, annouhdes for ently 
publication, Elements of the Principles and Practice of Physic. 
The Second Series of ‘the Tales of a Grandfather, by Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, are 
nearly ready for publication. 
Rural Recollections, or the Progréss of Improvement in Agriculture and Rural A ffairs. 
By George Robertson, Author of the Agricultural Survey of Mid-Lothian, &c. 
Historical Accouht of Discoveries and Travels in North America, including the United 
‘States, Canaila, &c. By Hugh Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E., &c.; Author of “ Travels 
iu Africa, Asia,’’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Paul Jones, Chevalier of the Military. Order of Merit, and 
of the Russian Order of St Anne, &c. &c. Now first compiled from his Original 
Journals, Correspondence, and other Papers, prepared for publication by himself ; 
2 vols. small 8vo. 

Discourses on some important Points of Christian Doctrine and Duty. By the Rev. 
Alexander Stewart. 8vo. 

Counsels for the Sanctuary and for Civil Life; or Discourses to various Classes in the 
Church and in the World. By Henry Belfrage, D.D. 12mo. 

The Life and Adventures of Alexander Selkirk ; containing the real Incidents upon 
which the Romance of Robinson Crusoe is founded ; in which the Events of his Life, 
drawn from authentic Sources, are traced from his Birth, in 1676, until his Death, in 
1723. By John Howell. Small 8vo. , 

Scenes of War; and other Poems. By John Malcolm. Foolscap 8vo. 

Diversions of Hollycot ; or, The Mother’s Art of Thinking. By the Author of “ Clan- 
Albin,”’ and “* Elizabeth de Bruce.” Thick 18mo, half-bound. 

Rational Readings. By the same Author. }]8mo. 

Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anecdotes of Dogs, exhibiting remarkable In. 
stances of the Instinct, Sagacity, and Social Disposition of this faithful animal. By 
Captain Thomas Brown, F.R.S.E., F.L.S. Small 8vo. 

Greek Extracts, chiefly from the Attic Writers; with a Vocabulary. For the use of 
the Edinburgh Academy. 12mo. 

A Guide to the Universal Trader; being a Complete and Systematic View of the 
Monies, Weights, Measures, &c. of all Nations, with their Proportions to those of 
Great Britain and France. 
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Anniversary, (The) edited by Allan Cunningham, post 8yo, bound in silk, 21s. 
Aikin’s Lesson Book, 18mo, 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Allen’s History of London, Vol. III, 8vo, 13s. 6d. 

Allison’s La Petite Francaise, 18mo, 2s. half-bound. 

Young Ladies’ Arithmetic, 18mo, 2s. half-bound. 

Allman’s Analysis of the Genera of Plants, 4to, 10s. 6d. ty 
Amulet (The), or Christian Reniembrancer, for 1829, 12s. 

Anecdotonian (The), 18mo, Is. 6d. 

Anderson’s Sketches of the Ancient Irish, 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

Anglo-Irish (The) of the Nineteenth Century, 3 vols. post Syo, L.1, lis. 6d. 
Annesley on Diseases of India, Vol. II. imp 4to, L.7, 7s. 

Arminius’s Works, by Nichols, Vol. II. Syo, 16s. 

Auber’s Analysis (Supplement to), royal Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Battle (The) of Navarin, and other Poems, post 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

Beauclerk’s Journey to Morocco, 8vo, L.1, Is. 

Bijou, (The) bound in crimson silk, 12s. ; large paper,‘2Is. 

Bland’s Annotations on the Gospel of St Matthew, 8vo, 16s} 

Boarding (The) School and Teacher’s Directory, 5s. 

Book of Genesis, Interlinear Hebrew and English, with Text, 8yo, 10s. Gd. 
Book (The) of Health, a Compendium of Domestic Medicine, Svo, 5s. 
Britton’s Picturesque Antiquities of English Cities, No. I, L.1, 4s. 
Brown’s Medical Essays, 8vo, 9s. 

Buckler’s Account of the Royal Palace at Eltham, 8vo, 5s. 

Burrows on the Causes of Insanity, 8vo, 18s. 

Carne’s Sermons, Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Castle’s Manual of Surgery, 18mo, 7s. 

Child’s (The) Duty, 18mo, 2s. half-bound. 

Chitty’s Criminal Law (Addenda to), royal Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Christie on Cholera, 8vo, 5s. 

Christmas (‘The) Box for 1829, Gs. half-bound. 

Clarke’s Readings in Natural Philosophy, 12mo, 10s. Gd. bound. 
Classical Instruction—A‘sop’s Fables, 12mo, 2s, 6d. 

Coffee (The) Drinker’s Manual, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Conversations on Geology, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
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Croly’s Beauties of the Poets, foolscap, 10s. 6d. half-bound. 
Cruttwell’s Housekeeper for 1829, 2s. sewed. 

Darley’s Geometrical Companion, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Davenport’s Amateur’s Perspective, 4to, 18s, 

Dawson’s (Mrs) Memoirs, 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

Desolations (The) of Eyam the Emigrant, and other Poems. 

Drake’s (Sir Francis) Life, imperial 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Edmonson on Christian Ministry, 12mo, 5s, 6d. 

Essay on Acting, 12mo, 5s. 

Evans (Colonel) on the Designs of Russia, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Every Man’s Book, for 1829, containing Twenty-One Public Acts, passed last Session. 
Experience, a Tale for all Ages, 4 vols. 12mo, L.1, 2s. 

Fabe’s French Orthoépy, 12mo, 5s. 

Farre’s Journal of Morbid Anatomy, Part I., 8vo, 6s. 

Felicia Alphery, by the Author of “ Herwald de Wake,” 3 vols. 12mo, 10s. 6d. 
Field’s Life of Dr Parr, Vol. II., 8vo, 14s. 

Flist’s (Rev. Pliny) Memoirs, 12mo, 5s. 

Forget-me-Not for 1829, 12s. 

Friendship’s Offering for 1829; 12s, 

Gem, (The) edited by Thomas Hood, bound in silk, 12s. ; large paper, 2ls. 
Gerard’s (Drs A. and G.) Evidences of Religion, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth, Vol. IV., 8vo, 16s. 
Granville’s (Dr) Travels to St Petersburg, 2 vols. 8vo, L.2, 5s. 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. X VIII., royal 8vo, L.1, Ils. 6d. 
Hind’s Rise and Progress of Christianity, 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, ls. 
History of England, by a Clergyman, Vol. I, 12mo, 6s. 

James’s Family Monitor, 12mo, 5s. 

Irving’s (Rev. E.) Last Days, a Discourse, 8vo, 12s. 

Jesus the Messiah, by a Lady, 12mo, 5s. 

Jevons’ Elements of Astronomy, |2mo, 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

Juvenile (The) Forget-me-Not for 1829, 7s. 

(The) Keepsake, edited by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 8s. 
Keepsake, (The) edited by F. M. Reynolds, post 8vo, 21s. 
Lancaster’s Alliance of Education and Civil Government, 4to, 6s. 
Laurence’s Contes Choisies des Veillees du Chateau, 12mo, 6s. bound. 
Leslie’s Elements of Plain Geometry, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Lewis’s Games of the Match at Chess, 8vo, 8s.—royal 8vo, 12s. 

Life in India, or the English at Calcutta, 3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, 8s. 6d. 
Lindsay’s Lectures on the Old Testament, 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. 
Literary Souvenir for 1829, 12s. silk.—large paper, L.1, 4s. 

March’s Housekeeper for 1829, 2s. sewed. 

Marshall’s Naval Biography, Supplement, Part II., 8vo, 15s. 
Matthewson’s Infirmary; or, Sketches of Benevolence, a Poem, 12mo, 4s. 6d 
Memoires sur |’Imperatrice Josephine, 8vo, 8s. 

Memoirs of General Miller, 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, lls. 6d. 

Mitchell on the Ergot of Rye, 8vo, 6s, 

Montgomery’s (Robert) Universal Prayer, 4to, 15s. 

Morgan’s Elements of Algebra, 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Musical Souvenir for 1829, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. silk. 

New Year’s Gift, by Mrs A. Watts, 18mo, 7s. 6d. half-bound. 
Nollekens and his Times, 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, 8s. 

Odes upon Cash, Corn, Catholics, foolscap, 7s. 6d. 

Pannizi’s Italian Extracts, Prose, 12mo, 10s. 64d. 

Past Feelings Renovated, 12mo, 7s. 

Pinnock’s Grammar of Modern Geography, 18mo, 5s. bound. 

Pratt’s Savings Banks Acts, 12mo, 4s. 

Proctor’s Sermons, 8vo, 10s. 

Quain’s Elements of Descriptive and Practical Anatomy, 8vo, 16s. 
Raike’s Sermons, 8vo, 8s. 

Riland’s Antichrist ; an Estimate of the Religion of the Times, 12mo, 5s. 
Rovigo’s Memoirs (English), Vol. III., 8vo, 16s. bound. 

Ryan’s Manual on Midwifery, !2mo, 8s. 

Spencer’s Vale of Bolton, and other Poems, foolscap 8vo, 7s. 

Spy (The) Unmasked, 2 vols. i2mo, 10s. 
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Stephens’s Entomology—Mandibulata, Vol. I, royal 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d, 
Houstellata, Vol. I, royal 8vo, L.1, 1]s. 6d. 

Stone’s Memoirs, 12mo, 4s.—8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Stratford’s Manual of Anatomy, &c. on the Eye, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Tayler’s Sermons, 12mo, 5s. 

Troward’s Church of Christ and Rome, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Wanostrocht’s Recueil (Sequel to), 12mo, 4s. bound. 

Wards (The) of London, Vol. I. 8vo, 9s. ’ 

Warwick’s (Wilmot) Life and Remains, post 8vo, 9s. 

Watkins’s Electro-Magnetism, 8vo, 3s. 

Williams’ Abstracts of the General Statutes, 1828, 8vo, 9s. : 
Subways in the British Metropolis, 8vo, 12s. 6d. : 
White’s Sermons, 2 vols, 8vo, L.1, 1s. 

Whately on St Paul, 8vo, 9s. 

Winter’s Wreath for 1829, 18mo, 12s.—India proofs, L.1, 4s. 

Valpy’s Second Greek Delectus, 8vo, 9s. 6d. bound. 

Yehring’s Progressive Lessons, German and English, 12mo, 2s. 

Yehring’s Pronunciation of the Continental Languages, 12mo, 2s. 

Zillah, a Tale of the Holy City, 4 vols. post 8vo, L.2, 2s, 
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The Journal of Agriculture ; and, the Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland’ 
Society of Scotland. No. 3, 5s. 6d. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, from June 5, to July 11, 1828. Reported by 
Patrick Shaw and Alexander Dunlop, Esqs. Advocates. Vol. VI., Part VI. 

Cases decided in the House of Lords, on Appeal from the Courts of Scotland, from 
June 20, to July 28, 1828. Reported by James Wilson and Patrick Shaw, Esqs. Ad- 
vocates. Vol. III., Part II., 7s. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, and on the Principles of Mercantile Jurispru- 
dence. By George Joseph Bell, Esq. Advocate, Professor of the Law of Scotland in 
the University of Edinburgh. ‘The Fifth Edition enlarged. 2 vols. 4to, L.6, 6s. 

By the same Author, Commentaries on some Detached Subjects of the Law of Scot 
land, 4to, 17s. 6d. 

Records of Woman, with other Poems. By Felicia Hemans. The Second Edition. 
Elegantly printed in foolscap 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Bishop Jolly*s Observations upon the several Sunday Services prescribed by the Liturgy 
throughout the year, 12mo, 4s. 

Memoir of the late William Wright, M.D. F.R.S.L. and E., &c. with Extracts from 
his Correspondence, and a Selection of his Papers on Medical and Botanical Sub- 
jects, with a Portrait, 12s. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Bones. By Benjamin Bell, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh and London, post 8vo, with 3 Plates, 7s. 

The Life of James Wodrow, A.M., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glas- 
gow, from 1692 to 1707. Written by his Son, Robert Wodrow, A.M., Minister of 
the Gospel at Eastwood, 12mo, 5s. 

An Examination of the Human Mind. By the Rev. John Ballantyne, 8vo, 12s. 

A Collection in Prose and Verse, for the use of Schools. By the Rev. Andrew Thom- 
son, D.D. Fourth Edition, 12mo, 3s. bound. 

Elements of Greek Grammar. By Andrew Alexander, A.M., Professor of Greek in 
the University of St Andrew’s, 8vo, 7s. bound. 

Introduction to the Writing of Greek. By D. K. Sandford, Esq. A.M., Oxon, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Journal of Science. Conducted by David Brewster, LL.D., &c. No. 18, 
7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. By Professor Jameson. No. 10, 7s. 6d. 

Decisions of the Court of Session, from 12th May to llth July 1828 Collected by 
appointment of the Faculty of Advocates, 12s. 

An Essay on Comets. By David Milne, A.M., 4to, 10s. 6d. 

ow on the History, &c. of the Bill-Chamber. By Thomas Beveridge, 8vo, 

8. 6d. 

The Last Supper; or, Christ’s Death kept in Remembrance. By the Author of Morn- 
ing and Evening Sacrifice, &c., 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland, hitherto unpublished, with Notes. 
By Peter Buchan, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

Marly ; or, the Life of a Planter in Jamaica ; containing Sketches of the Present State 
of Society, &c. in British West Indies, 8vo, 9s. 
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EDINBURGH.—WNov. 12. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ast,.. 90s. Od. | Ist,...44s. Od. | Ist,......31s. Od. | Ist,......44s. Od. 
2d,.. 78s. Od. | 2d,...38s; Od: | 2d,......26s. Gd. [ 2d,......36s. Od. 
3d,... 62s. Od. | 3d, ...32s. Od. | 3d,......188. Od. | 3d, .....32s. Od. 
Average of Wheat per imperial quarter, £3, 16s. 1d. 
Tuesday, Nov. 12. 
Beef (16 oz. per lb.) Os. 4d.to Os. Gd. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. lld. to Os. Od. 
Mutton . . - » Os. 3d.to Os. Gd. | Potatoes (16 lb.) . Os. 4d. to Us. Od. 
Veal . . - - « Os. Sd.to Os. 9d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
Pork : >. a, ee 6d. to Os. Od. Salt ditto, er cwt. . 76s. 0d. to Os, Od. 
Lamb, per quarter 2s. 6d.to Qs. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . . Qs. 9d. to Os.10d. 
Tallow, per stone . 7s. Od.to 7s. Gd. | Eggs, perdozen . Is. Od. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—Nov, 7. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans.: 
Ist, ...86s. Od. | Ist, ...44s. Od. | Ist, ...30s. Od. | Ist, ...34s. Od. ] Ist, ...41s. Od. 
2d, ...73s. Od. | 2d, ...40s. Od. | 2d, ...27s. Od. | 2d, ...33s. Od. | 2d, ...36s.Od. 
--568. Od. | 3d, ...33s. Od. | 3d, ...24s. Od. | 3d, ... Os. oa. | 3d, ...34s. Od. 
Average of Wheat, per imperial quarter, £3, 13s. 5d. 3-12ths. 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended Oct. 31. 
Wheat, 72s. 6d.—Barley, 40s. taste, 26s. 7d.—Rye, 38s. 3d.—Beans, 40s. 9d.—Pease, 45s. 1d. 
inchester weekly Average. 
Wheat, 69s. 10d.—Barley, 36s, ea—Deme 25s. 4d.—Rye, 31s. 4d.—Beans, 37s. 10¢.—Pease, 41s. Od. 

















London, Core Bachenge, Noz, 10, _Livergoel, Nov. 4. 
s. $s. s. d. sd. ss. d. 
Wheat, red, old 70 to 84jWhite + 40 to 44 Wheat, per 0 ib. Irish .. . 28 Oto 57 0 
Red,new .. 58 to 63 Ditto, « 41 to 50)\Eng. 10 9to ll 9\Flour, English, 
di + 65 to 68/Small Beans, new — to —||Scotch . 10 Oto 10 6p.240lb.fine 63 0 to 68 0 
uy} litto 70 to 72\Ditto, old . . 46to0 SijiIrish .. 9 Oto 1l J3ilrish - 600to 650 
» new. . 58 to 70/Tick ditto, new 54 to 37||Fcreign — 0 to — O/Amer. p. 1961b. 
Fimeditto. . 75to 78/Ditto,old . —ta —|/Do.inbond 8 6 to 9 6Sweet, bond— 0 to— 0 
Superfine ditto 80 to #5|Feed oats . 22 to 26 iBarley, per 60 ibs. Sour, do. . 355 0 to 56 0 
Rye... . 3S4to 40/Fineditto . , —to —|/ing.... 5 6 to 6 OBran,p.24lb, 1 1lto 1 1 
Barley, new . 33 to 57\Poland ditto . 24 to 30||Scotch . —- to— 
Fine. . . . 40to 42\Fine ditto . 27 to 28}/Irish .. 5 6to 5 9 Butter, Beef, &c. 
ditto 43 to 46/Potato ditto 24 to 50)\Foreign 5 6to 6 O : 
Malt. . . . 60to 65\Fineditto . . —to —|Oats, yee >. Butter,p.cwt. s. d. s. d. 
Fime. . . . 68to 74 ho. . 6 Qto S5E - 310to 4 3\Belfast 84 Oto 850 
Hog Pease . 38 to 40)Flour, per sack $0 SSL Ee -5 9to 4 O\Newry. . —Oto — 0 
Maple.. . . 41 to 43\Ditto, seconds 50 to 66|\Scotch . : 5 10to 4 3|Waterford 79 Oto 80 0 
Maple, fine — to —!Bran . to 8l\For.inbond0 Oto 0 OCork,pic.24 750 to 76 0 
; Rye, perqr. 58 0to 40 O , dry 74 0 to — 0 
Seeds, &c- {Malt, -— ae 70 Oto 76 U|Beef, p. tierce. 


Beans, — Mess 105 0to110 0 
English ° Wy 0to50 O|—p. barrel — Oto — 0 
Irish .. 42 Oto 44 , O|Pork, p. bi. 

Ra — to — |—Mess . 70 0to 800 
Pease, grey 34 0to58 O/—halfdo. 40 0to 500 
'—White . 46 0to50 ()/Bacon, p. cwt. 

Indian corn, p. 480 1b. {Short mids. 49 0 to50 0 
Red, . . 58 Oto—40\/Sides . . 160 to43 0 
White, . — Uto— (/Hams, dry — 0 to— 0 


s. d. 

Tares, bah. — to —O,Rye Grass 26 to 5 
Must. ite,. 5to 6 6|/Ribgrass -« Be 

» new 8 to 12 O0\Clover, red cwt.40 to: 
Tee, bh 3011 O\Forign ed” to 

green RA bag 0\Foreiga r to 
— White 10; -- White — to 
Caraway, ewt. Sew 4 41 O0:Coriander .. 18 to 
y»per qr. 58 to 60 0'Trefoil . .* eee 
e 





Si ivs2e? 
ecossooo™ =22 


















































_ a= (<= Lb 240 Ib. ireen . . — Oto— VO 
Rage Send ner inst, La, Lt, Fores, Lai L235. Tegitsh P50 oto 38 0 = ee ¢.500 to 5140 
Scoth..— to—JU 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from st to 22d October 1828: 
i v Sag 8th. 15th. 22d. 
Bank stock, menos — 208 9 
3 per cent. reduced, neue aan 65} 4 85} 
3 per cent. consol 863 3 | 87 4 85g 862 | 85g 86 
34 per cent. consols, cmtash oo 934 3 93 § 
New 4 per cent. cons. .~-0-.--| 101 t 101g 2 101s lOl § 3 
India bonds, 85 B6p.| 90 Sip. | 84 u6% 5p. 
— stock, 240 239 — 236 
Annuities, Poe 19 3-16 19 1-16 $ 
Exchequer bills, 7275p. 759 76p. 75 76p. 74 75p 
Exchequer bills, sm. PO RAST ae: 75 76). 74 79 
Consols fOr acc. ccnrecroecmrerenececere S6L Z 874; 8B} 86% 4 Bo, 6 
French ) per cents. ere te rene roe 106f. 20c. 105t. 12¢. 106t. Dik. 10 if. We, 
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Course of Exchange.— Nov. 7.—Amsterdam, 12 : 2, Ditto, at sight, 12:0. Rot- 
terdam, 12:2. Antwerp, 12:2. Hamburgh, 13 : 124. Altona, 13: 123. Paris3 days’ 
sight, 25: 4Q Ditto,25:60. Bourdeaux, 25:65. Frankfort on the Maine, 151: 0, 
Petersburg, per rouble, 10 : 0. Berlin, 0: 0. Vienna, 10:0. Trieste, 10 : 0. Madrid, 
35}. Cadiz, 37. Bilboa, 36}. Barcelona, 353. Seville, 364. Gibraltar, 46. Leghorn, 
483. Genoa, 25: 40. Venice, 474. Malta, 0. Naples, 393. Palermo, p. oz. 120. Lis- 
bon, 46. Oporto, 47. Rio Janeiro, 314. Bahia, 35:0. Buenos Ayres,0. Dublin, 21 
days’ sight, 14. Cork, 14. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 104d. per oz. 
New Doubloons, £3 : 15 : Od. New Dollars, 4s. 9fd. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 114d. 





LONDON PRICES CURRENT, Nov. 7. 








ASHES, Cana.la Pot, Ist, ewt. 32s 0 to 0 0 SPIRITS. : 
Pear! ae we ets ee 0 0 Brandy, Cognac, imp. gal. 3s 0 tod 6 
United States Pot . . 33 «(0 0 0 Geneva . e ° . 2 6 0 0 

Pearls e 33 «0 0 0 Rum, Jamaica, 14a2200.P. 3 ¢ 3 6 
Russia Pearls ° ° 7 0 00 Leeward Islands, P.& U.P. 2 4 2 5 

BRISTLES, St Petersb. cwt. L.12 2 6 12 10 | SUGAR, per ewt. 

COFFEE, in Bond Jamaica, Brown . £214 218 
Jamaica ordinaryewt. . 318 0 36 0 Middling . es 219 5 2 

good ordinary . ge 86 GMM « « © « $ 2 a7 
fine ordinary  &B&Se fe ee «+ @ .* °s . 2 3 10 
low middling . 5 0 $3 0 Demerara and St Kitts . 2 12 39 
middling . « &@ @e Grenada. 2 ele 212 2 5 
good do. and fine 63 0 85 0 Barbadoes er a 215 214 
Mocha ° e e ‘ 66 0 120 0 Havannah, brown . ‘ 110 115 

CORK, Spanish, ton - L560 0 80 0 hte . ° 2 ele 2 0 2 6 
Oporto . .« «- «© BO 800 Fineditto . . « a 210 
Faro - « « « oe ae East India, brown . 7.3 a 7 
French . . ° - 10 O 12 O White . . . 114 20 

COTTON, per Ib. REFINED SUGARS. 

Grenada ° ° ° —3 63 — 8 Lumps . ‘ ‘ P 517 48 
Rerbiceand Demerara . — 65 — 9 e's 86 |S oe 44 5 2 
New Orleans. . - »© = 6 = 8 Loaves . 2. « «= 42 410 
Bowed Georgia e : — 5 — 6} Fine . . . . 412 0 0 
Bahia ° ° ° ° — 7% — 7 Powder . ° a . 44 412 
Pernambuco . + «© = 7 = 8 Double, ordinary .  .- 5 0 0 0 
Madras .« «© © © = 4 = 5a .. eee 5 10 6 0 
Bengat . © © © = 33 = 4 Molasses .°'. . © 238 6 0 0 
Smyrna . m e ° — 7} — 8 | TALLOW, Petcrbg. ¥C.cwt. 393 0 59 3 

FLAX, Riga PTR, ton, new L.55 0 56 0 wees «6. 6: fe 39 0 40 0 

— <>» wat 228 ims. . 2 Be ae 
Petersburg, 12 head - 33 0 5410 Archangel « «© 68 0 38 G 
Liebau, 4 brand ‘ ° 31 0 32 0 Siberia . e e e 38 0 38 6 

HEMP, Riga, Rhine, ton L.41 0 42 0 Home melted . e 0 0 00 
Petersburg, clean « e 41 0 0 TAR, Virginia . > . 13 0 00 
Outshot . a . « ea 0 Archangel ° . * 14 6 00 
Half clean and pass . . «2s BA Stockholm . . ° 15 6 00 

HOPS, New East Kent PocketsL.5 5 7 0 TOBACCO, Kentucky, perlb O 2 O 4 
New Kent Pockets . 410 6 15 Virginia, ordinary . 02 O04 
Sussex ° ° ~~ + 44 4 8 Part blacks . . ° 023 O 3% 
East Kent Bags ° ° 2 16 3 5 Middling black . ° 0 2 O 
18296 Pockets + «+ «+ 22 2 16 Maryland scrubs . 0 2 0 5 

IRON, CCND, bd. to L.18 0 19 0 Brown and leaf; ° 03 0 4 
PSI ‘ ‘ e ° 16 0 17 0 Coloury and yellow . 04 08 
Swedish . -- . . 2.9 B® WINE, per pipe. 

INDIGO, E.1. fine blue, bd.lb. 9s 6 10s 0 Port, per 158 gallons £22 0 500 
Fine Violet and Purple . 9 0 9° § Lisbon, per pipe . 20 0 2.0 

ordinary, - 4 6 0 7» Madeira, per 110 gallons 50 0 600 
and mid.do . . = 8 11 West India, ditto . 27 0 45.0 

LEATHER, per lb. East India, ditto ° 35 9 70 0 
Butts, 50 to 56 ° ° 0 0 00 Sherry, per butt . 25 0 70.0 
Ditto, 60 to 65 . ° 0 0 00 Mountain, per 126 gallons 20 0 30 O 
Hides, crop, 45 to 50 e 1 5 - Fe Teneriffe, per 120 gallons 2240 2.0 

Do.’ 35 to 40 ° 1 2 2 ¢ Spanish, red, per 126 gallons 12 0 16 0O 
British fordress + ~~ 1 1 a*6 Claret, per hhd. for Dy. 36 0 500 
Calf skins ae SS 15 24 French, White, ditto 351 0 360 
Horse hides . «+. + 1 3 1 & woops, ton. 

LIME JUICE, - + « 0 0 00 ] Fustic, Jamaica. « 67 0 8 0 

OIL, per tun, 252 gallons, Cuba . + «© + 1010 120 
Whale, Greenl.without casksL. 00 26 0 South American . ° 5 10 7 0 
Cod, in casks “you 2 Mae f Brazil Wood - - B&O 00 
Seal, Pale tg pa ae 0 0 Boxwood. . «© + 140 i8 O 
iis « «: > . : ae e e ° 4 » : : 0 

ican cwt. . ~~ icaragua . ° . 7 0 
— ~— _ ~ ©) 16 Om me Locwoop, Jamaica. . 615 610 

Whale, South Sea « - 29 0 33 O Honduras . . ° 6 5 6 15 
Linseed, percwt. - ° 0 0 1 4 Campeachy .« e ° 8 5 8 0 
Galipoli, per tun of 252 galls. — 0 47 0 St Domingo. . . 6 5 515 

PITCH, British, per cwt. 6 0 00 MAnoGAny, per foot. 

Stockholm ye ee 00 Jamaica - « « 08 8d to 0 19a 

pon «ia 00 Honduras a 8d 1 
Archangel Se a ee in 6. a 12d 16d 

PIMENTO, Jamaica, perlb Os 8 09 St Domingo .- . . 17d 50d 


Vor. XXIV. 5I 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLES, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hili. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o’clock, morning, and eight o’elock, 
The second observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the 


Register Thermometer. 


evening. 








September. 













































































Pere cern my, 
Attach. Attach, m 
Ther. |Barom.| Ther. {|Wind. Ther. |Barom.| Ther. | Wind. 
. M.46 |29.968/M.60 Fair, sunsh. |}. ~§|M.59 (50.599| M.53 Sunsh. fore- 
Sept.1 {]a'56 | -9201A.60}|* rather cold. Sept. 16{] 955 | cauila.sa}(¥> {noon warm. 
M.46 | .902|/M.62 Fair, sunsh. 7§|M.42 { .175/M.56) lw ; 
» { -re4) Ze 17 es. w. Ditto. 
A. 5 -902| A. 60 shry. warm. A. 54 (29.999) A. 58 
M49 -924|M.61 Col Foren. rain, 18 f |M.44 -850|M.60 sw Fair, sunsh. 
3 { 4.56 | .994/A. 60 €+ laftern. fair. { A.56 | .891/A.595)°""* |warm, 
M.4 -949|M.60 Fair, but M.42 | .920)M.57 , 
4 {)N°56 | “soalas9 $ (CD! Jaull, warm, 19{) 051 | “oo6/A. 57 }|/NW- | Ditto. 
. k 45 9a06 ed - 
5 {I-56 | Zasalacssy|E> | Ditto. 20{ (ese | ag0lAcag tINE- | Ditto, 
M.43 | [880|M.59 Fair, sunsh. 0, §|M-50 | .916/M.60)),. | Fair, but 
6 { A. 55 7780 A. 59 E. warm. a1{ A. 56 | .805)A. 59 § e. very foggy- 
7 { M.46 | .860|/M.59 ) |p Morn. = 22{ M.48 | -779 hea E ame but 
A.56 | .730)/A. 59 ° aftern. cold. A.54 | .792)A.57 Q ull. 
M.53 "689 M.61 Fair, sunsh. e M.48 2818|M.57 Ucble Dull foren. 
8 {]ae1| lesclacci}|NE |warm. 254/456 | “61slA.’57 }(CPe rain aftern. 
M.62 | .468)/M.63 Cok Fair,rn. evn. Pye M.51 |29.550|M.58 sw Dull foren. 
3 { A.59 | .469/A. 63 €+ |thun.& light. (JA. 57 om “7 5ogr™ a 
M.51 24189) M.635 VI Dull, but -§|M.55 | -325)M.65 y Io ‘air, but ra- 
10 { S\ice, [oe 25 {ee clas os tiSW- 
OO eal a Mh 
un { A.56 | .996|A.59§|"" — |mrn.dnight. 26) A. 64 -513}A..62§""* _|warm foren. 
M.50 | .998)/M.59 ) |p Day shwry. ~§|M.45 ] .594)M.60) hw , 
12 {}a.58 log. 196) A. 56} E. night cold. 274 1a.55 | .391/A.59 5)" Ditto. 
13 { M.42 -505|M.52 E Fair, with os { M.46 een M.37 ) Ww Rain aftern. 
A. 49 -614)A, 51 § sunshine. OUIA, 56 elOL/A, 58 and night. 
M.35 | .875|M 50 NE, |Morn. frost, on J |M.46 |28.842 M56 SW Showery day 
4 { A. 44 30-999) A. 30 “oe day — 2914.55 = A.555/°""* land night. 
M.35 -256)}M.53 Dull, but - M.45 (29, 180)M.55 , ' 
15 | a.49| :269.0.535|Y> — |fair.’ 30 | 4.52 fos 999]a, 31 ¢ (9 | Ditto. 
Average of rain, 2.385, 
October. 
aan : ee 
Ther. |Barom. ‘Then’ Wind. | Ther. |Barom.| ‘Ther. | Wind. 
M.48 |28.996|M.52 , |Morn. cold, | : 4 |M.41 [29,918]M.54 > cc. Fros ° 
Oct. 1 { A.48 } .999 A. 33} abel day nee ag Oct. 17) Ja.52 | 996]. 48 § |W: con 
M.38 |29.5801M.51 » Fair, sunsh, _§ |M.30 [50.161)/M.46 )) Fe on. sunsl 
. { A. 46 “3761A..51 f W-  Imia. 18) Ja. 59 }29.960]4.48 f)W>  lduni aftern. 
M.35 | .519|M.52)|5, | Fair, dull, 19 f [M-42 | -875)M.45 | Morn. showr. 
3 { A. 47 “202th. 55 f 4 night rain. UA. 55 | .89LIA. 52 § | day sunsh. 
4 M.46 206 M.54 } Jw, oo oo 4 ne ce M.52 ’ 'w. Foren. sunsh 
A.57 | .218[A.54 ne (JA. 52] G14) A. 52 § dull aftern. 
M.39 .1551M.54 sw Sunsh. cold, 21 f M.42 -950|M.52 1, le Fair, with 
& { = 28.901 A.54} é —_— a o 4 = “| 52 § \CPle- | cunshine. 
40 -818]M.55 } I> air, Tr . oo J (Me40 +296)M.52 Vig. |Heavy rain 
6 {]a51 | “gista5s }|Cble- |rain aftern. 22 {1.55 | “50z]4.56},SW> larrersoun 
‘og { a -840]M.51 Sw om showery. 2s{ > -_ M55 iow |Frost morn. 
A. “840)A. 51 * jcola. “UA. 46 6G42)A. 505 )° ""* day sunshine. 
M.41 |29.110)M.51 NW Morn. fair, 24 { M.55 752) M. 18) a . Pele, cam. 
8 { A.50] 161A. 51 * lday showery. A. 45 | 799). 48 § W- |rain night. 
9 { M.42 | .212)M.51) low Fair, ey o54 2 ya M.419 \isw Fair, but 
52 GIA 5 ° ° “OL IA, 4 94014, 50 fj: 
M6 | ‘ossicsoy |), [Heavy rain, |, ¢)sictl | “9991M.50y |. [Clear, sunsh. 
10 { A.55 | .470 A. 56 Cble. |showers. ' 26, A, 19 150.104. 50 § SW. |mnild. 
M.44 | .986/M.56 , |Foren. sunsh, §jM.98 | .165)M.50)\..., [Frost morn. 
ae { A.52] .980]4.58 5/5 jaftern. dull. 27, A. 49 | .299}4.49 6/5 lday sunshine. 
M.45 00a 38 Morn. dull, (|M.52 | .410)M.47)| ‘ble Peak, and 
12 { A.65 | .999)A. 604 W. day sunsh. 28 \ Ia. 10 | .401/A, 46 § jena very foggy. 
M.19 |50.139/M.60 > Day fair, dun, ond (M27 | .490!/M.42) cy. |Morn. frost, 
15 { A.56 1 14914. 59 5) night rain. 29UA. 37 | 255] A. 445 | W- lday foggy- 
4 { rr. +250 wet Ww Fair, aseoh. sof 7 ro a M.41 Ulcy  |Sunsh. frost, 
A. 5% -210)A. 56 . warm foren, PU LIA. 45 lo9.99214, 45 § * |morn. & evn 
M.12 | .112 M35 A Fair, with ~, § |M.50 "099 M42 View, |Frosty morn 
15 { A. 50 129.999/A. 56 § W.  jsunshine, SIQIA.42 | 915} A. 43 jf pw: . Iday foggy. 
re {(M-4t | -996/M.51y| [Mom frost; 
{ 4.50 | .948'A. 52} Ww day sunshine, |! Average of rain, 1.902. 



























































row, cancelled 2 Feb. 

R. Staff C. 2d Lt. Gold, 1 Lieut. vice eum, dead 
26 June 

Gent. Cadet, T. Moody, from R. Mil. 

Coll. 2d Lieut. 2 do. 

2 W. I. R. Capt. Pilling, from h. p. R. African 
Corps, Capt. vice Halcott, — 

19 do. 

Ceylon R. Lt. Plunkett, from h. p. 50 F. - vice 
Pickard, 16F 2 do. 


Hospital Staff: 
Hosp. Assist. Gulliver, Assist. Surg. to the Forces, 
vice Forde, 72 F. 12 June 1828 
Unattached. 
To be Lieut. Col. of Infantry by ”~ ys 
Major Considine, from 43 F. uly 1828 


To be Captain av Infantry by persane 
Lieut. Hill, from 5 F 12 June 1828 
To be Lieutenant of Infantry by purchase. 

Cor. Heathcote, from 6 Dr. Gds. . 

To be Ensigns b rchase. 
C. F. Kerr _— 1 July 1828 
W. H. Gilman do. 


The undermentioned Officer, having Brevet Rank 
superior to his Regimental Commission, has ac- 
cepted Promotion upon Half-pay, according to 
the General Order of the 25th April 1826. 

To be Lieutenant Colonel of Infantry. 
Bt. Lt. Cok Walker, from 54 F. 1 July 1828 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





















July. 
3 Dr. Surg. Barlow, from 71 F. Surg. vice The undermentioned Lieutenants, actually serving 
alker, h. p. 12 June 1828 upon Full-pay in Regiments of the Line, whose 
4 W. Skipwith, Cor. by nena: vice Commissions are dated in or previous to the 
Fawkes, 10 Dr. 19 do. year 1811, have accepted Promotion upon Half- 
9 Hosp. As. Brooke, As. Surg. saa a pay; according to the General Order of the 27th 
son, — P nD 2 do. Dec. 1826. 
10 Cor. Fawkes, from re Cor. vice To be Ca tains of Infantr 
Wedderburn, prom. 19 do. Lieut. Sweeny, from 59 ‘Soames ly 1828 
yg and Adj. Preston, to have aa Mahon, from er ig do. 
oO. 
5F. Capt. "Satew, Maj. by yooh, vice Exchanges. ; 
Innes, ret. 2do. Major Ford, 36 F. rec. diff. with Major Rowley, 
Stewart, from 29 F. Capt. do. h. p. . : 
5 Ens. Grey, Lieut. by purch. vice _ Capt, ae 11 F. ree. diff. with Capt. West- 
prom. do. To +p. 
J. Jones, Ens. by purch. do. Aniersom, 35 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Kerr, 
8 E. Orme, Ens. by‘purch. vice oe h. p. ‘ . 
ret. do. Burrell, 88 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Spen- 
29 Lieut. Congreve, Capt. by pure "vies cer, h. p. d 
Stewart, 3 F. 2do. Lieut. Leeky, 62 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Brett, h. 
Ens. Humphrey, Lieut. do. p- 
C, Adams, Ens. do. Digby, 65 F. with Lieut. Tracie, h.p. 60 F. 
32 Capt. Impert, from h. p. Capt. vice Cor. Bayntun, 4 Dr. Gds. ree. diff. with Ens. Ma- 
White, ret. ‘ou, h. p. 
Ens. Griffin, Lt. vice Slacke, dec. Qua. Mast. M‘Pherson, 75 F. with Qua. Master 
— C. A. Baine, from R. Mil. Col. Berry, h. p. 44 F. 
Ex a Adj. @ke, to have rank of Lt. Resignations and Retirements. 
26 do. Lieutenant-Colonel. 
&. Dillon, Ens. by purch. vice Slacke, Cameron, h. p.79F. 
pr do. é Major. 
41 Hos. ya Maitland, As. Surg. we Ten- Innes, 5 F. p 
nent, dead 2 do. Tage? Captain. 
45 Capt. Forlong, Maj. by pureh, vive White, 52 F. ; 
Cousidine, prom. July : Lieutenant. 
Lieut. Egerton, Capt. do. Robson,h.p.52F. | 
Ens. Bell, Lieut. do. Ensigns. 
R. J. Congreve, Ens. do. Murphy, 8 F. 
58 Hos. As. Toulmin, As. Surg. vice Huey, Badcock, h. p. 57 * 
14 Dr. 2June King, h.p.5 W. I. R. 
71 As. Surg. Winterscale, Surg. vice Bar- Cancelled. 
low, 3 Dr. do. Capt. Arrow, 89 F. 
Hosp. As. Ferguson, As. Surg. do. Halicott, 2 W. I. R. 
76 Lt. Pickard, from Ceylon R. Lt. vice Deaths. 
Preston, Quar. Mast. do. Tieoanat 
“ake a —_ Hon. C. =! a, . July 1828 
81 Ens. Creagh, Lt. vice Thoinson, ans Lewis, late R. ng ey -Generals. i 
G. A. Creagh, Ens. yo Stevenson, London eis 22 June 1828 
$4 ban by purch. vice — Davidson, late at 15 F. Brompton 22 July 1828 
a. ; ieutenant-Colonels 
* Lieut. Lewis, Capt. by purch. vice At- Fron, R. Clements, Gren. Gds. London July 1828 


Graham, late Seotch Brig. Dep. Gov. of St aes s 


July 
Majors. 
Smith, 80 F. * 


Gordon, h. p. 98 F. 


16 April 1828 
Arch. Taylor, h. , Unatt. Dublin 29 Mare 
fe) 


Chas Grant, do. Tonbridge Wells 18 Apel 
Hugh Stewart, do. 27 Aug. 1826 
Captains, 

Browne, 75 F. Mullingar 24 June 1828 

Pounden, 82 F. 
Macbean, 91 F. Jamaica 9 June 
Stephenson, 2 W. I. R. 
Hay, h. p. 43 F. Paris 2 July 
Thompson, R. Art. Leith Fort 5 July 
Winder, late R. Art. 

Lieutenants. 
Slacke, 32 F. Killaloe 31 May 1828 
Foote, R. Staff Corps , 
Watkis, R. Art. ro of Good Hope _29 April 
Travers, late 2 Vet. Bn. 26 Nov. 1827 


W. Von Holy, h. p. Brunswick Cav. 2 June 1828 
a h. oo = F. 4 May 
Ley, h. p. 5 20 May 
Grahame, ca p. 70 F. Bannachra, Dumbartonshire 


10 May 

2d Lieutenants and Ens e 
Sinclair, R. Art. Florence ‘ons June 1828 
Sutliff, late 6 Vet. Bn. Fort View, Mount po 


Co. Cavan 
p. 65 Fe 22 Jan. 


De Lisle, h. 
Alien, h. p. 15 F. 21 Feb- 
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798 Appointments, Promotions, Sc. 
Paymaster. Medical Department. 
Reynett, Rec. District, Dublin 23 July 1828 Surg. Gen. Irwin R. Art. 21 April 1828 
rter Masters. Insp. Straghan, h. p. Barbadoes 15 May 
Gilbertson, R. Art. Charlton 19 June 1828 Sur. Sir P. M‘Gregor, Bé. Mil. Asylum 27 July 
Mathew, h. p. 98 F. Thomastown 25 April Assist. Surg. Tennent, 41 F. 
Jenkins, late fof 15 Dr. Brighton 28 May 
August. 
1 Life Gds. Lt. Parker, Capt. by =. vice Sid- Gds. ~ 4 and Ens, vice Riley, res. 
ney, June 1828 Adj. only 17 July 1828 
Cor. and Sub-Lt. Du Pre Lt. do. 26 J. Shum, Ens. vice a, - psd 
T. Bulkeley, Cor. and Sub-Lt. do. 
1 Cor. and Sub-Lt. - pees Lt. by —_— 28 om > setae Capt. by purch. vice ‘Drury, 
vice Mostyn, ret. uly uly 
Sir J. A. Cathcart, Bt. Cor. oll Sub- Ens. yen Lt. 24 July 
t. do. J. A. Whittaker, Ens. do. 
R.Horse G. Cor. J. Lord Elphinstone, Lt. purch. 31 Lt. Nason, from h. p. 8 W, I. R. Lt. 
vice Marg. of Douro, prom. 4 June vice Primrose, 56 F. 3 do. 
) Corbet, Cor. do, Gent. Cadet E. Lugard, from R. Mil. 
Corp. Maj. J. Frost. Quar. Mast. 31May Coll. Ens. vice White, dead 31 do. 
: Dr. Gds,. R. J. O. Vandeleur, Cor. 2iJuly 34 Ens. Murray, from 40 F. Ens. vice Ab- 
Cor. Hodge, Lt. by purch. vice Mar- ney, superseded 7 Aug. 
sham, ret. 5do 36 Lt. Primrose, from 31 F. Lt. vice 
J. M. Quantock, Cor. do. Wynne, ret. h. p.8 W.1.R. 3 July 
6 R. T. Gerard, Cor. by purch. = 358 Ens. Waddell, Lt. vice Campbell, 
Lyon, ret. Adj. 61 July 
J. Jones, Cor. by purch. vice Heath. J. Macdonald, Ens. do. 
cote, prom. 8do. 40 Ens. Connor, Lt. by purch. vice — 
4 Dr. . hw Dalbiae, Cor. vice Brownlow, ret. 0 do. 
31 do. W. Murray, Ens. do. 
6 R. “Arkwright, Cor. by purch, vice 41 Cor. Barrell, from h, p. 22 Dr. — 
Bucderidge, ret. 2400. vice Murray, 54 F. 7A 
Gren. Gds. Bt. Lt. Co .Disbrowe, Lt. Col. viee 41 Lt. Carmichael, from h. p. 60 F. Lt. 
La dead 5 do. vice Gibbons, cancelled 17 July 
Capt. Boldero, Adj. vice Stanley, res. 2d Lt. Hill, from 94 F. Lt. vice Inglis, 
Adj. only do. dead do. 
1F. Paym. Mitchell, from h. p. 2 Huss. R. Harnett, Ens. vice Graham, can- 
K.G.L. Paym. vice Blake, 42 F. do. celled 10 do. 
Bt. Lt. Col. G. A. Wetherall, Lt. Col. Ens. Donaldson, from h. p. Ens, we 
by purech. vice Bt. Col. Mackcllan, Sparrow, superseded 17 do. 
tet. 7 Aug. Maj. O'Reilly, Lt. Col. vice - dead 
Capt. MacLaine, Maj. do, 17 Jan. 
Lt. Bell, Capt. do. Capt. Cotton, from 3 F. Maj. do. 
Ens. Wilmot, Lt. do. Lt. Cain, from 3 F. Capt. vice Stehelin, 
W. Landreth, Ens. do. dead 9 Dec. 1827 
3 Lt. Briseo, from 41 F. Capt. vice Cot- 2d Lt. King, from R. Staff Corps, Lt. 
ton, 41 F. 18 Jan. by purch. vice Briscoe, 5 F. 
Ens. Isaac, Lt. vice Cain, S F. 51 July 1828 
Dee. 1827 42 Ens. and Adj. Duff, to have rank of 
H. Blair, Ens. do. Lt. 10 do. 
Ens. Cameron, from 16 F. Ens. vice Paym. en from 1 F. Paym. vice 
Macdonald, eashiered 51 July 1828 Wardell, h. p. 3 do. 
6 — Knight, Lt. by purch. vice John- 41 Hosp. As. Browne, As. Surg. vice be oa 
son, cancelled 17 Apr. ling, res. 4 do. 
-—— Stuart, Lt. vice Ratcliff, dead 45 Lt. Stuck, from 14 F. Capt. ws. Van 
51 Jul Cortlandt, dead 12 Nov. 1827 
Gent. Cadet Hon. T. D. G. Dillon, Ens. Tulloch, Lt. 30 do. 
from R. Mil. Coll. Ens. do. Cc. B. Roche, Ens, 18 Jan. 182% 
29 Lt. Mahon, Capt. by purch. vice Sir Gent. Cadet B. Gray, from R. Mil. Coll. 
R. J. Fletcher, ret. 10 do. Ens. vice Barnewall, dead 50 July 
Ens. Tyler, Lt. do. D. W. Tench, Ens. vice — 
S. H. Metcalfe, Ens, 24 do. prom. 31 do. 
10 Capt. Boldero, from h, p. e ‘apt. paying 46 Ens, Smith, Lt. vice Ashhurst, dead 
diff. vice Beauclerk, 25 F 16 Jan. 
15 Ens. M‘Kenzie, Lt. by pureh. cle E. Bayly, Ens. vice Pollock, cancelled 
Rawlins, caneelled 5 Aug. 9 Oct. 1827 
P. R. Jennings, Ens. do. H. C. Smithwaite, Ens. 16 Jan. 1828 
14 Ens, Otter, Lt. vice Stack, 45 F. 48 Lt. Wilson, Capt. vice one dead 
12 Nov. 1827 6 Nov. 1827 
A. Barry, Ens. 31 July 1828 -—— Campbell, Capt. vice —— ’ 
H. M. F. Stirke, Ens. vice Graham, dead 5 May 1828 
Adj. do. Ens. Hull, Lt. vice W ~e 6 Nov, 1827 
16 Gent. Cadet J. Bruce, from R. Mil. a Donelan, Lt. vice Campbell 
Coll, Ens. vice Cameron, 5 F. do. 15 May 1828 
17 Ens. Hilton, Lt. by purch. vice Shortt, W. A. Dely, Ens. 3t July 
ret. do. 49 Capt. Lamont, Maj. by a, vice 
G. B. Gosset, Ens. do. Beauchamp, prom. 5 Aug. 
Ens, Corfield, from h. p. Ens. vice Lt. Coote, Capt. do. 
_noeee, 95 F 7 Aug. —— Hawkins, from R. African Corps, 
20 — Stephens, Lt. vice M‘Dermott, a6 vice Vincent, h. p. R. African 
4F. 51 July 10 July 
E Brock, Ens. do. =. . Whitmore, Lt » by —— — 
25 Capt. Beauclerk, from 10 F. Capt. vice Coate Aug. 
Denham, ret. he p. rec. diff. “24 do. A. Marshall, Ens. do. 
24 R. C. Hunter, Ens. by purch. vice 55 Ens. Carnegy, Lt. by purch. vice Lang, 
Hunter ret. 10 do. ret. 24 July 
T. Smart, Ens, do. 


Serg. Maj. James George, from Gren. 








54 j; Hon. R. Murray, from h. Rr Maj. 
7 ice Walker, prom. 10 Ju oat 1828 
Ens. Bayley, Lt. vice Moore, dead 29 do. 
— a Lt. vice Gray, ~— P 
0. 


— Dodd, 31 do. 
Gent. pod 7 A. Calder, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. i Bayley 29 do. 
—— J. R. Wheeler, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. vice Wright 30 do. 
= am Cole, Ens. by purch. vice — 





1 do. 

58 ait Surg. Wilson, from 4 * O July 

uly 

§3 Ww. = ‘Heathcote, Ens. by om, vice 

Pama ret. 31 do. 

60 Capt. A. Marg. of Douro, from h. p. 
Capt. pay que vice Morphy, 70 1 

61 Capt. Armstrong, from Ceyl. Regt. 

Capt. vice Dayrell, canc. 7 Aug. 

65 Lt. J. Young, Capt. by eae p -4 

MacLaine, ret. July 

Ens. Tucker, Lt. do. 

70 Capt. Morphy, from 60 F, Gut, vue 
* Creighton, 81 F. 4 do. 

75 Lt. M‘Callum, Capt. vice nevene, ead 

Gent. Cadet E. Cameron, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. 51 do, 

78 Lt. Holyoake, Capt. by yam, vice 
Cameron, ret. 17 do. 


Ens. M‘Intyre, Lt. do. 


G. F. Tytler, Ens. do. 
80 Capt. Grove, Maj. vice Smith, “aid 
“ 


Lt. Anderson, Capt. 
Gent. Cadet G. W. Robinson, from x 


Mil. Coll. Ens. 31 do. 
$1 Capt. Creighton, from 70 F. Capt. vice 
Montgomery, h. p. rec. diff. 24 do. 
$2 Capt. Donnellan, from h. p. oe vice 
Pounden, dead 17 do. 
84 Lt. Franklyn, Capt. by ae vice 
Jackson, ret. 0 do. 
Ens. Veitch, Lt. do. 
S.J. Goslin, Ens. do. 
88 Ens. Cumming, Lt. by purch. vice 


Ashmore, prom. 19 Aug. 
— Chearnley, from 26 F. Ens. do. 

89 Ens. H. Wilson, Lt. vice Arrow, dead 
29 Nov. 1827 
— — Layard, Lt. vice ee 45 
0 July 1828 

H. ‘M-Caskil, Ens. vice Wilson 

29 Nov. 1827 
A. Hay, Ens. vice Layard 10 July 1828 
v5 - eee Capt. by purch. vice aa 
0. 
= Campbell, Lt. do. 

91 A. W. King, Ens. vice Hill, 41 F. , 
24 do. 
95 Ens. Northey, from 17 F. Ens. = 
Higgins, h. p. 7 Aug. 
97 Lt. Sheean, from h. p. 87 F. * vice 
Gordon, 22 F. 3 July 
—- Drury, from h. p. 88 F. Paym. 
vice Orr, dead 24 do. 
Rifle Brig. ae Cox, Maj. by purch. vice poe 


pro 19 Aug. 
Lt. Buller, Capt. do. 
2d Lt. Tollemach, Ist Lt. do. 
A. Monro, 2d Lt. do. 


2W.1.R. Capt. Ridd, from h. p. Capt. vice 
Stephenson, dead, 10 July 

Ceyl.Regt. Capt. Walsh, from R. Afr. Corps, Capt. 
viee Armstrong, 61 F. 7 Aug. 

2d Lt. Atchison, Ist Lt. vice M‘ ‘Ques- 

tion, dead :do, 
Braybrooke, 1st Lt. vice Jeffer- 

son, Adj. 8 do. 

L. Maclean, ¢ 2d Lt. vice Atchison, 7do. 
R.Afr.Corps. Lt. Pasley, from 14 F. Capt. by 
purch. vice Blenkarne, ret. 2 June 


Ordnance Department. 


Royal Artillery. 
2d Lt. Grant, Ist Lt. vice Watkis, dead 
<0 Apr. 1828 
2d Capt. Cruttenden, Capt. vice Barlow, 305 
5 
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Capt. Browne, from Unatt. h. p. 9d oe 
une 1828 
2d Capt. Spellen, Capt. vice Thompson, a6 


Ju 
Capt. Manners, from Unatt. h. p. 2d C: 4 
2d Lt. Caflin, lst Lt. vice Bisshopp, 30 June 
edical Depar 
2d Assist. Surg. Richardson, Ist Assist. Su 
Barlow, res. sour July 
C. Dempsey, 2d Assist. Surg. do. 
Staff. 
Brevet Lt. Col. H. G. Smith, h. p. Dep. Qua. Mast- 
Gen. at the Cape of Good Hope, ey Bell, res- 
July 1828 
Maj. Hilier, h. p. Dep. Qua. Mast. Gani in Jamai- 
ca, (with rank of Lt. Col. in the Army,) vice 
Smith, Cape of Good Ho lo. 
Brevet Maj. Craig, h, Yh 100 F. Dep. Adj. Gen. in 
Wind. and Leewd. ds, (with rank of —_ 
in the Army,) vice Come res. 
Capt. Finucane, from h. p, Sub-Insp. of min in 
Ion. Islands, vice Michell, canc. 6 do. 


Medical eae 





Brevet Insp. — 1 Jan, 1828 
—— an at Hosp. in Wind. — 
Lewd. Islands -~ t July 


Dep. Insp. Skey, from h. p. Insp. of ete.” do, 
M. Sweeny, M.D. Phys. to the Forces, = > 
of Hosp. vice Barry, h. p 1 do. 
R. Torrie, to be Hosp. Astist. to the ame. vice 
Gulliver, prom. 12 June 


T. Hunter, do. vice Ferguson, 71 F. do. 
R. R. Caton, do. vice Toulmin, 58 F. do. 
R. Bell, M.D. do. vice Maitland, 41 F. do. 


J. Tully, M.D. do. vice Shapleigh, dead 19 do, 
P. D. Murray, do. vice Brooke,9 Dr. 4 Aug. ° 


Garrisons. 
Capt. Campbell, h. p. 8 W. I. R. Fort Maj. at St 
John’s, N ewfoun land, vice Green, dead 
10 July 1828 
Assist. Surg. Lawrance, Surg. at R. Mil. Asylum, 
vice Sir P. M‘Gregor, dead do. 


W. G. Watson, Assist. Surg. 7 Aug. 
Unattached. 
To be Lieut.-Cols. of Infantry by purchase. 
Maj. Beauchamp, ton 4 oe “"~ sah ame. 1828 
— Hewett, from Rifle Brig. 9 do. 


To be Captains of Infantr oe. 
Lieut. Leith, from A fs efaniry by PS Aug. 1828 
Ashmore, from 88 F. 19 do. 


The undermentioned Lieutenants, actually serving 
7 Full-pay in Regiments of the Line, whose 
‘commissions are dated in or previous to the year 
1811, have accepted promotion upon m4 pays 
according to the General Order of the 27th Dec. 
1826, ~ 
To be Captains of Infantry. 








Licut. Clarke, from 45 25 June 1827 
Westly, from 84 F. 5 Aug. 1823 
Exchanges. 


Bt. Lt, Col. Camac, 1 Life Gds. with Capt. Sidney, 


h. p. 

Capt. Davies, 52 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Hon. G. 
W. Edwardes. 

Fenton, 37 F. do. with Capt. Dallas, h. p. 

Warren, 54 F. with Capt. Stewart, 66 F. 

Brown, 635 F. with Capt. Wentworth, 73 F. 

Versturme, 86 F. rec. diff. with Capt. O’- 

Dell, h. p. 

a Kirwan, 94 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Hon. S. 

Hawke. 

Law, 58 F. rec. diff. with Capt. J. Camp- 


bell, h. 
r, 41 F. ree. diff with Capt. A. 




















Wei . 
Clarke, h. p. 
Lieut. Hon. E. S. ee 6 Dr. G. ree. diff. 
with Lt. Heathcote 
Norman, 2 Dr. ree. P aift with Lt. Wynne, 
h. p. 8W.L. R. 
maf Vise. am 9 Dr. ree. diff. with Lt. 
ig) 
Liova SF 3 F. with Lt. Hunt, h. p. 7 Line Bn. 
—— Wood, 54 F. with Lt. Warren, h. p. 50 F. 
—— Aew yt 60 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Gun, 
h. Pp yy 














Lieut. Kane, 62 F. with Lieut. J. Lord Walls- 
court, h. p. 52 F. 
—— Cross, 96 F. with Lieut. Warren, h. p. 24 
F. 
—_—_— 2 2,W. I. R. with Lieut. Jones, h. p. 
9F. 


—- White, 48 F. with Lieut. Macan, 89 F. 
Ensign Thompson, 39 F. with 2d Lieut. Dunbar, 


87 F. 
—— Woolhouse, 68 F. with Ensign Gillman, 
h. 


Damaresq, 73 F. with Ens. D’Arcy, h. p. 

Cor. and Sub-Lt. Cosby, 1 Life Gds. with Cornet 
Rayntun, 1 Dr. Gds. 

Surg. by ces 48 F. wi h Surg. Henderson, 





Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieutenant-General. 
Hon. W. Fitzroy. 
Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Mackellan, 1 F. 
Stirling, R. Mar. 

Captains. 
Sidney, 1 Life Gds. 
Drury, 28 F. 
Cameron, 78 F. 
Jackson, 84 F. 
Steele, h. p. 34 F. 
MacLaine, 65 F. 
Spiers, 95 F. 
Rancland, h. p. 36 F. 
Lieutenants. 

Marsham, 4 Dr. Gds. 
Sir R. J. Fletcher, 9 F. 
Moir, 40 F. 
Mostyn, 2 Life Gds. 

Cornets and Ensigns- 
T-yon, 6 Dr. Gds. 
Buckeridge, 6 Dr. 
Hunter, 24 F. 
Brownlow, 4 Dr. 
}oison, 54 F. 
Onmmsby, 59 F. 


Assistant Surgeon. 
Verling, 41 F. 


Appointments Cancelled. 


Lieut. Gibbons, 41 F. 

Ens. Graham, 41 F. 

Lieut. Pasley, 14 F. as Capt, Unatt. 

Johnson, 6 F. 

Ens. Pollock, 46 F. 

Lieut. Rawlins, 13 F. 

The Retirement of Capt. Dixon, from the late 4 
R. Vet. Bn. 





. 
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{ Dec. 
Superseded. 

Ens. Sparrow 14 F. 

— Abney, 34 F. 

Removed from the Service. 

Ens. Johnson, 6 F. 
Cashiered. 

Ens. Macdonald, 3 F. 


Deaths. 


Major-Generals. 
Sir Henry Torrens, K.C.B. Adjut.-General to the 
Forces, Col. of 2 F. Welwyn, Herts 
25 Aug. 1828 
R. Douglas, late of 55 F. Great Baddow, Essex 


20 do. 
Colonel. 
Hon. E. Acheson, late Coldst. Gds. 
Lieutenant-Colonels. 
M‘Gregor, 59 F. Portsmouth 7 Aug. 1828 
Strode, h. , 47 F. 
Denham, h . p- Unatt. aes tra Leone 9 June 
ajor. 
Meacham, h. p. 88 F. Galway 8 July 1828 
Captains. 


Lloyd, 5 Dr. Ireland 9 Aug. 1828 
Timson, 51 F. Tatehbury 10 do. 
Johnson, h. p. R. Wagg. Train, Croydon 10 July 
J. Von Schulgen, h. p. For. Corps of Waggoners, 
Hanover 5 June 

Gavey, late 1 Vet. Bn. 
Secluno, h. p. 4 Ceyl. R. Madras 14 Aug. 
Schrader, h. p. For. Vet. Bn. Verden, Hanover 
58 June 

Lieutenants. 

Teasdale, 135 Dr. London 10 Aug. 1828 
P.C. Codd, 2 W. I. R. Honduras 14 May 
C. de Lasperg, 4 Line Ger. Leg. Neustadt, Hano- 
ver 5 June 
Fernyhough, h. p. Rifle Br. 
Bisshopp, R. Art. Gibraltar 
Ensign. 
Green, h. p. No. Sco. Fenc. Fort Maj. at St 


29 June 1828 


John’s, Newfoundland 1 Apr. 18238 
Paymaster. 
Grant, 46 F. Chatham 7 Aug. 1828 


Medical Department. 
Staff. Surg. Drumgoole, h. p. Rec. Dist. 
21 July 1828 
Surg. Hume, 59 F. Portsmouth 12 Aug. 
Staff Assist. Surg. Wood, New South Wales 
Nov. 1827 
Assist. Surg. Burkitt, 94 F. Gibraltar 30 July 1828 
Hosp. Assist. J. Grant, Scotland July 22 





October. 


Local Rank M. Gen. Sir P. Maitland, K.C.B. Lt. 
Gen. N. Am. only 21 Aug. 1828 
3 Dr. Gds. Lt. Shewell, Capt. by purch. vice 
Greene, ret. 28 do. 
Cor. Montgomery, Lt. = 

C, C. Mansergh, Cor. 


3 Dr. Lt. Jebb, Capt. vice Lloyd, dead 14 = 
Cor. Levett, Lt. do. 
J.D. Baring, Cor. do. 
7 G. G. G. Morgan, Cor. by purch. vice 
Brian, ret. 21 do. 
10 Staff Sarg. Rogers, Surg. vice West, 
25 May. 
15 Cor. Feiton, Lt. vice Teasdale, dead 
14 Aug. 
Ens. Campbell, from 92 F. Cor. do. 
(2F. Gen. Sir W. Keppel, G.C.B. from 67 F. 
Col. vice Sir H. Torrens, dead 
25 do. 
5 Ens. Dean, from 71 F. Lt. by —. 
vice Everndern, ret. 14 do. 
“4 Ens. ant from 78 F. Ens. vice 
Ward, 91 F. 8 Sept. 
7 Lt. Whitmore, from 49 F. Lt. ry Fer- 
gusson, ret. 8 Aug. 


do 
te 


Capt. Myres, from 63 F. Capt. vice 
Wood, h. p. Rifle Brig. 9 Sept 


25 Lt. O’Connor. Capt. by 7 vice 


Lynch, ret. Aug. 1828 
Ens. Slacke, Lt. do. 
E. Ethelson, Ens. do. 


Capt. Orange, from h. p. Rifle Brig. 
Capt. vice M‘Kenzie, ret. to his for- 
mer h. p. 9 Sept. 

Ens. and Adj. Innes, to have = of 

4 Aug. 

Ens. Hamilton, from R. Newt. Vet. 

Co. Ens. vice Gray, h. p. 7 ey Bn. 
14 Aug. 

Ens. Talbot, Lt. by purch. vice py meg 
prom. 9 Sept. 

J. Alderson, Ens. 0. 

Ens. Pearson, from 90 F. Ens. vice 
Smith, h. p. 10 do. 

Lt. Jones, R. Staff Corps, Lt. 
vice Hood, h.p. K.Staff Corps 21Aug. 

2d Lt. Faber, from 60 F. Lt. by purch. 
vice Whitmore, 7 F. 28 do. 

Lt. Ainsworth, Capt. vice Timson, dead 

14 do. 

Ens. Cholmondeley, Lt. do. 

P. Rice, Ens. do. 

Ens. Vane, h. p. 61 F. Eni. vice 
Cole, 87 O. 


49 
51 


oa 














54 H. Brown, Ens. by toms? vice Dodd, 
prom. 4 Auge 1828 
60 Ens. Hon. T. D. G. Dillon, from 6 F. 
2d Lt. by purch. 28 do, 
63 Capt. Irwin, from h. p. Capt. vice 
Myers, 22 F. 9 Sept. 
67 M. Gen. Macdonald, Col. vice Sir W. 
Keppel, 2 F. 25 Aug. 
71 F. S. Hutchinson, Ens. by purch. vice 
Dean, 3 F. 14 do. 
7 — Fisher, Ens. vice Tytler, 4 F. 8 Sept. 
84 Lt. Plunkett, from Ceyl. mes -y vice 
Westly, prom. 1 Aug. 
85 H. Rowles, Ens. by purch. vice Hon. 
C. S. Clements, prom. Sept. 
87 Ens. Cole, from rm F. 2d Lt. vice Ur- 
quhart, h. p. 61 Aug. 
90 Ens. Caldwell, Aad h. p. ne vice 
Pearson, 45 F. 10 Sept. 
91 Lt. Ducat, Capt. vice Macbean, dead 
4 Aug. 


Ens. Ward, from 4 F. Lt. vice Wil- 

liamson, ret. 8 Sept. 

-—— Brunker, Lt. vice Ducat 9 do. 

-—— Thornhill, Lt.. by purch. vice 
1 


Paton, ret. 0 do. 

W. M‘Inroy, Ens. by purch. vice 
Thornhill do. 

B. Campbell, Ens. vice Brunker 11 do. 

92 A. N. Campbell, Ens. vice Campbell, 

13 Dr. 4 Aug. 

95 R. E. Campbell, Ens. by purch. vice 

Campbell, prom. 21 do. 


Rifle Brig. E. H. Lloyd, 2d Lt. by purch. vice 
Fitz ‘Gerald, prom. 9 Sept. 

2W.1 R. Capt. Suasso, from h. p. 99 F. Capt. 
vice Freeman, cance. 14 Aug. 

Ens. Spence, Lt. vice P. C. Codd, dead 


28 do. 

W. H. Nicolls, Ens. do. 

Ceyl. Regt. 2 Lt. Layard, 1st Lt. by purch. Sy ag 
Leeke, ret. 8 do 





Thomas, Ist Lt. by pureh. vice 
Westmacott, prom. Sept. 
J. Ottey, 2d Lt. by purch. vice i. 
brooke, prom. 21 Aug. 
C.T.Van Straubenzee, 2d Lt. by purch. 


vice Layard 28 do. 
C. N. Tinley, 24 Lt. by ~~, vice 
Thomas Sept. 


R. Newf, Vet. Comp. Ens. O’Brien, from th p- 7 
Gn. Bn. Ens. vice Hamilton, 41 F. 
14 do. 

Garrisons. 
Maj. Gen. Ross, Lt. Gov. of Guernsey, ree Sir 
J. Colbourne, K. C. B. 4 Aug. 


Staff. 
Lt. Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, Adj. Gen, to the For- 
ces, vice Maj. Gen. Sir H. Torrens, —. 
ug, 


Hospital Staff. 
W. J. Fagg, to be Hosp. As. to the aaa = vice 
Browne, 44 F. 4 Aug. 


The undermentioned Cadets of the Honourable 
the East India Company's Service to have Tem- 
porary Rank as Ensigns during the period of 
their being placed under the Command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, 
at Chatham, for Field Instruction in the Art of 
Sapping and Mining. 














Gent. Cadet H. M. Durand 1 Aug. 
H. Dunean do. 

—— J. Lungton do. 

W. Abercrombie do. 

— G. H. Dickinson do. 
—-——-—— R. Money do. 
——————— G, Deck do. 


RE yg do. 


Unattached. 
To be Captains of Infantry by oo 
Lt. Jones, from 43 Sept. 1828 
— Westmacott, from Ceylon Regt. do. 
To be Lieutenants of Infantry by purchase. 


Ens. Hon. C. S. Clements, from 85 F. 9 Sept. 
2d Lt. Fitz Gerald, from Rifle Brig. do. 
To be Ensigns by purchase, 
©. Anderson 5 Sept. 


¥. Caldwell de, 
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Exchanges. 
Capt. Mayne, 95 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Hill, h. p. 
— oo 98 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Clinton, 


Liew. Cotter, 8 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Moles- 
worth, h. p. 

Lieut. =~ 33 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Clarke, 
h, p. 22 F. 

4 Hon. H. B. Grey, 65 F. rec. diff. with 

Lieut. O’Connell, h..p, 71 F. 

a Costello, 96 F. rec. diff. with Ens. Anderson, 

. Ps 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Captains. 
Greene, 3 Dr. Gds. 
Lynch, 25 F. 
Dumaresq, R. Staff Corps 
Christian, h, p. Unatt. 
Lieutenants. 





Fergusson, 7 F. 
Wiiliamson, 91 F. 
Paton, 9t F. 
Leeke, Ceylon Regt. 
Archbold, h. p. 43 F. 
Ww hitfield, h. p. 21 F. 
Cornet and Ensign. 
Brian, 7 Dr. 
Everndern, 3 F. 


Appointment Cancelled. 
Capt. Freeman, 2 W. I. R. 


Deaths. 


General. 
Arabin, late of 2 Life Gds. 
Lieutenant-Colonels. 


Forsteen, 12 F. London 11 Sept. 1828 


Sir A. Catheart, Bt. h. p. 73 F. 13 Apr. 
Preedy, h. p. 90 F. 30. May 
Major. 

Parker, h. p. a Levy 5 July 
Captains. 

H. F. Cane, 22 F. Chelsea 158 ~ 


Enright, late 10 R. Vet. Bn. 7 
MacDonald, Barrack Master, Edinburgh Castle 


6 do. 
Willis, R. Art. Drivers 50 an 
Fead, h. p. 25 F. 14 Jan. 


Cox, h. p. R. York Rang. 
Lieutenants. 

Berwick, 13 Dr. Cuddalore, Madras 20 Mar. 1828 

Cohen, 28 F. 

Hathorn, 29 F. 

O’Beirne, 82 F. Versailles 

Bateman, 87 F. London 27 do. 


2 July 1824 


Shea, h. p. 12 Dr. 20 Sept. 

Trimble, h. p. 11 F. 

Coleman, h. p 60 F. Maidstone 13 do. 

Bailie, h. p. 61 F 18 Aug. 

Dowling, late 2 Vet. Bn. 15 do. 

J. C. Grutteman, bh. P. Brunsw. Inf. Brunswick 
9 do. 


Ensigns and 2d Lieutenants. 
Leech, 48 F. Paulsamoodrum, Madras 2 Mar. 1828 
Woodford, Ceylon Regt. Aripo, Ceylon 17 Apr. 
Lambton, late 4 Vet. Bn. Jaques Cartier, Quebec 
23 June 1827 
Skinner, late 8 Vet. Bn. Weimar 13 Aug. 1828 
Jenkins, h. p. Fish’s Corps 
Paymaster. 
Dr. — 
Adjutant. 
Sewell, Caernarvon Mil, 
Quarter-Masters. 
Tenant, h: p. R. Wag. Train 
Jackson, h. p. 3 Dr. 
Johnstone, h. p. 18 Dr. 
Commissariat Department. 
Assist. Com. Gen. Manvell, Waterford 
18 July 1828 
Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Lovelidge, h. p. London 


Dawson, 2 25 Sept. 1828 
15 July 1828 


20 Aug. 1828 
26 Oct. 1827 


10 June 

Medical Department. 
Surg. Ivory, 3 F. on Passage from N. So. Wales 
to Bengal 5 Feb. 1828 
Surg. See, Leitrim Mil. B. . t. 
Marsh, h. p. 58 F. 6 Aug. 


Assist. "Surg. Keoghe, h, p. 1 R. Vet. Bn. 











Deaths. [Dec. 
November. 
Lieutenant-General. R h. p» 21 Dr. Lancashire 6 Apr. 1828 
Rudyerd, late R. Inv. Eng. Hammersmith Troliope, 82 F. Port Louis, Mauritius 6 May 
18 Oct. 1823 Munro (Adj.) 90 F. Zante 3 Aug. 
Lieutenant-Colonels. Bull, R. Eng. Gibraltar 17 Sept. 
De Menard, h. p. R. For. Art. Falaise, France Gibb, late R. Sappers and Miners, Dunse, N. Brit. 
16 Sept. 1828 4Sept. 
Newton, h. p. 134 F. do. Stephenson, late R. Sappers and Miners, Niagara, 
Major. __ Upper Canada 11 June 
Laing, h. p. R. Afr. Corps, Africa Sept. 1826 Adjutant. 
—- P Roberts, late R. Art. Drivers, Marton, near Gains- 
M‘Donald, h. p. 76 F. Vallay, North Uist borough 50 Sept. 1828 
6 Aug. 1828 Medical Department. 
Pexton, h. p. 104 F. 16 Oct. Surg. Burton, 12 Lancers, London 24 Oct. 1823 
Rist, h. p. Indep. Oct. Surg. Heaviside, late H. Gren. Gds. 
Lieutenants. Staff Assist.-Surg. James Thomson, Trinidad 
Johnson, 37 F. Tralee, Ireland 11 Sept. 1828 Aug. 
Alexander, 94 F. Gibraltar Commissariat Department. 
Osborne, o do 26do. Dep. Com. Gen. Spiller, Everton 17 Aug.’ 1828 
Boys, h. p. 1 F. 5 Oct. Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Hambly Bodmin 26 Sept. 
Gordon, do. 24 Sept. Smith, Gibraltar 2 Oct. 
M‘Diarmid, h. p. York Lt. Inf. 5 Sept. Clements, on passage from 


Cornets, 2d Lteutenants, and Ensigns. 
Adlam, h. p. 19 Dr. Doncaster 2v Aug. 1828 





N. So. Wales. 





AvrnaseticaL List of Enciisu Banxnurts, from 22d July, to 23d 
October, 1828. 


Abraham, R. New Bond-street, picture-dealer. 

Adams, J. T. P. Brighton, wine-merchant. _ 

Adamson, S. and G. Earnshaw, Thurston, York, 
corn-dealer. 

Allen, G. junior, Ridgefield, Manchester, calen- 


derer. ’ 

Allen, J. Coal Hatch-farm, High Wycombe, 
builder. 

Allen, W. S. Lae tg cer bookseller. 

Allday, T. Birmingham, er. ° 

= er, I. and’ A. Stodart, Upper Clapten, 
brickmakers and builders. _ 

Armand, P. le Comte de Fontaine Moreaw, South- 
ampton-street, Fitzroy-syuare, and Church- 
court, Old Jewry, silk merchant. 

Aston, W. Toll-end and Cosley Iron Works, Sal- 
- T Gainsbor h, grocer 

w, J. Gainsborough, gr 

4 T. Mepchester, and G. Geddes, Stock- 
port, commission agents. 

Beerge, J. and R. B. Ashburton, serge manufac- 


turers. : 
Brooke, W. Gainsborough, innkeeper. 
Brandon, J. I. Rickmansworth, merchant. 
Blake, J. G. Chelsea, shipowner. 
Bonner, C. Spalding, scrivener. 
Brearley, J. Milmow, Rochdale, shopkeeper. 
Boone, A. and J. Piccadilly, hatters. ; 
Braithwaite, T. Kegworth, Leicester, wine-mer- 


chant. 
Brown, H. Old London-street, malt-factor. 
Beaman, E. Winnington, Cheshire, cheese-factor. 
Bowen, W. S. St Aiban’s, surgeon. 
Buttey, R. Norwich, merchant. 
Briggs, J. Tintern-abbey, iron-master. 

en, O. Crawford-street, Mary-le-bone, draper. 

ome M. Liverpool, merchant. 
Baker, W. J. St John’s, Clerkenwell, orange- 

merchant. 


an 
BI J. Bury St Edmunds, draper. 
Bradley, W. Legburn, Lincoln, draper. 
Barnby, G. Spalding, grocer. 
Bailey, J. Bath, shoemaker. 
Cook, J. J. Southwark-bridge-road, coachmaker. 
Crossland, J. Honley, Almondbury, York, scrib- 
ling-miller. 
Clark, T. Calthwaite, Cumberland, cattle-dealer. 
Cleworth, R. Westleigh, Lancashire, cotton-spin- 


ner. ‘ 
Cunningham, C. Bryanstone-street, money-scri- 
vener. 
Cox, C. St Martin’s-lane, tailor. 


Collins, T. Avebury-street, Hoxton, victualler. 
Clarke, S. Balborough, Derby, grocer. 





Cayme, R. Yeovil, stocking-manufacturer. 
Clively, E. Horsham, woollen-draper. 
Crofton, P. Cromer-street, upholsterer. 
Conolly, C. Piccadilly, jeweller. 
Checkley, T. Warwick, hosier. 
Cambridge, L. Bristol, and Prince Edward's Is 
land, merchant. 
Cambridge, L. and A. Bristol and Prince Edward's 
Island, merchants. 
Crowther, R. and F. T. High-street, Southwark, 
woollen-drapers. 
larke, R. Ware, linen-draper. 
Cullaway, C. Prospect-row, Walworth, carpenter 
> T. Pontefract, grocer. 
Day, T. Upton-upon-Severn, grocer. 
Dickinson, G. Liverpool, dealer. 
Davis, T. Goswell-street, cheesemonger. 
Edwards, P. B. Tanyralt, Caernarvon, merchant. 
Edmunds, A. Worcester, timber-merchant. 
Emet, J. Downend, Mangotsfield, Gloucester, 
stone-quarryman. 
ar, R. Hart-street, Crutched-friars, wine- 
merchant 
Evans, D. Mincing-lane, broker. 
Earl, J. T. Lewisham, plumber. 
Evetts, T. Birmingham, refiner of metals. 
Fleming, M. Fulham, spinster, schoolmistress. 
Fenton, F. St James’s-street, hotel-keeper. 
Fensham, J. Wariour-street, picture-dealer. 
Fortune, T. Highington, Durham, cattle-sales- 
man. 
Fox, W. B. Crawford-street, oil and colourman. 
Foster, F. Oxford-street, tailor. 
Fallows, S. Stainland, York, cotton manufacturer 
Fair, C. Liverpool, wine-merchant. . 
Fowler, D. Euston-square and Camberwell, build- 


er. 
Ford, G. Wells-strect, jeweller. 
Fox, R. Coningsby, Lincoln, grocer. 
Gaisford, W. Bristol, victualler. 
Gosling, J. Bocking, spirit-merchant. 
Gilbert, H. Bishopsgate-street Without, grocer. 
Gibbon, J. junior, Poplar, mast and block-maker 
Geary, J. Brentwood, master-mariner. 
Harris, J. Gracechurch-street, auctioneer. 
Hopkinson, J. Loughborough, liquor-merchant. 
Horrocks, G. and R. Martin, Ardwick, Manche:- 
ter, dyers. 
Humbert, D. J. Foley-street, coal-merchant. 
Herring, J. M. Aberystwith, victualler. 
Harris, J. Bletchington, Oxford, tailor. 
Harris, G. North-buildings, Finsbury, bill-broker. 
Hone, W. Ludgate-hill, bookseller. 
Harley, J. junior, Northampton, plumber. 
8 
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Hengell, E. W. College-wharf, Lambeth, coal- 
merchant. 

Hastings, T. Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-mer- 
chant. 


Hammar, C. Mark-lane, merchant. 

Hunton, J. Bishopsgate-street and Ironmonger- 

_ lane, linen-draper. 

Hardin, R. Cannock, maltster and butcher. 

Hales, E. Birmingham, corn-dealer. 

Horwood, J. and W. Oliver, Maddox-street, 
house-gecorators, 

Hall, J. Crown Public-house, Rupert-street, 

Goodman’s-fields, licensed-victualler. 

Hughes, G. Upere stent. Islington, and of Spring- 
street, Shadwell, wine-merchant. 

Ind, E. B. Cambridge, linen-draper. 

Inns, S, Towcester, ironmonger. 

Jones, E. Reading, canvass-manufacturer. 

Jones, B. Tipton, Stafford, cordwainer. 

Jenns, G. James-street, Oxford-street, coach-iron- 
monger. 

Jacques, J. B. Bristol, biscuit-baker. 

Jay, W. Cheltenham, architect. 

= J. Montague-street, Portman-square, 

ilor. 

Jones, E. R. Welshpool, druggist. 

Jones, C. 'T. Lower Brook-street, horse-dealer. 

Jenkins, S. Exmouth-street, ironmonger and 
hardwareman. . 

Kemp, J. A. Prittlewell, Essex, miller. 

Kendall, J. Stratford, Essex, cow-keeper. 

Leach, H. S. Wimbledon, baker. 

Lilley, R. Mile-end-road, victualler. 

Leek, C. S. Gray’s-inn-| » Wine-merchant. 

Lockwood, W. East Barnet, bookseller, stationer, 
and schoolmaster. 

Lister, H. North Audley-street, tailor. 

Little, E. C. Old Kent-road, Camberwell, brewer. 

Lane, J. N. St Mary-at-hill, wine-merchant. 

Lee, I. Bankside, Southwark, timber-merchant. 

Luff, T. Long-lane, Bermondsey, victualler. 

Lind, G. Brighton, merchant. 

Marshall, C. H. Cheltenham, merchant. 

Maunder, W. and J. Morchard, Bishop Devon, 
serge-manufacturers. 

Metcalf, R. Haddiscore, Norfolk, miller. 

Moore, T. Tipton, Stafford, grocer. 

Moore, J. Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer. 

Morris, L. Bristol, tobacconist. 

Manwaring, W. Birmingham, surgeon. 

Miller, R. senior, and R. junior, Bermondsey, 
glue-manufacturers, 

Musgrave, W. P. Bread-street, auctioneer. 

Mason, G. Fiskerton, joiner. 

Meyrick, W. junior, Bristol, carpenter. 

Moscrop, S. Stockport, draper. 

Martin, J. Preston, corn-merehant. 

Marsden, W. Clitheroe, Lancaster, common-car- 
rier and butter-merchant. ‘ 

Morgan, W. S. Brown’s Coffee-house, Mitre- 
court, Fleet-street, commission-merchant. 

Neilson, A. Ashford, Kent. 

Nelson, W. Broad-street, Golden-square, oilman. 

Newman, W. Luton, straw-hat manufacturer. 

Oliver, R. Willow-walk, Bermondsey, glue-ma- 
nufacturer, and Oxendon-street, Haymarket, 


engraver. 

Orchard, J. Wilmington-square, London, money- 
scrivener. 

Palmer, J. Wells, innholder. 

Parkinson, J. Louth, grocer. 

Potter, T. H. and W. Gardner, Manchester, en-« 
gravers and calico-printers. 

Perryman, W. Windsor, stationer. 

Peploe, G. Marsh-place, Lambeth, coachmaker. 


Bankrupts. 






Passmore, C. Teignmouth, linen-draper. 

Pain, J. Luton, straw-hat manufacturer. 

Queen, C. Liverpool, wine-merchant. 

Quick, J, and F. I. Chown, Stonehouse, Deyon, 

Robertson, C., D. D. Milligan, and R. M. Dalzell, 
Fenchurch-street, merchants. 

Rickman, H.-N. Worcester-street, Southwark, 
brush-maker. 

Roderick, D. St Martin’s-court, victualler. 

Ramsey, W. J. Harp-lane, victualler. 

Relfe, L. Cornhill, bookseller. 

Routledge, J. London, goldsmith. 

Robinson, J. Stanhope, Durham, shopkeeper. 

Row, W, junior, Knott’s-green, Essex, skin-bro- 


er. 

Rorke, E. Liv » merchant. 

Rippon, R. L » joiner and builder. 

Roper, P. H. Manchester-treet, dealer. 

Rhodes, E. and W. H. Sheffield, cuticrs. 

Salmon, J. Stoke’s-bottom, Somerset, victualler. 

Smith, S. Northleach, Gloucester, victualler. 

Smith, B. Birmingham, steel-toy-maker. 

Street, S. Liverpool, tailor. 

Smale, W. Bedminster, victualler. 

Stroud, E. Chatham, grocer. 

Syer, T. Sprowston, cattle-salesman. 

Salmon, W. West Malling, auctioneer. 

Scott, D. Catherine Sluck, Northowram, York, 
dealer and chapman. 

South, S. Horncastle, brickmaker. 

Sanderson, T. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 

Southee, W. Canterbury, grocer. 

Sweetenham, T. Burslem, earth fi 
turer. 

Spice, W. Chertsey, grocer. 

Snelus, T. Oxford, carrier. 

Smalbones, G. Bath-place, New-road, St Pan- 
cras, glasscutter. 

Shaw, J. Newsome, 


chant. 
Scholefield, J. Middleton, Lancashire, dealer in 
coals. 
Thompson, J. New York, America, merchant. 
Tuck, G. Great Yarmouth, shipwright. 
Tiffney, J. Huddersfield, woollen-cord manufac- 
turer. 
Tassimond, J. Leek, Stafford, silk-manufacturer. 
Tindall, T. Hastings, linen-draper. 
Tress, C. Bishop’s Stortford, grocer. 
Town, J. Croydon, innkeeper. ii 
Tomlinson, J. Salisbury-street, Strand, milliner. 
Tanner, P. Manchester, publican and iron-foun- 





Almondbury, York, mer- 


er. 

Thurtell, J. Gfeat Yarmouth, commission-agent. 

Waldener, J. O. Air-street, victualler. 

Webb, J. Little Warner-street, ghees’emonger. 

White, J. Sheffield, table-knife-manufacturer. 

White, T. Manchester, a 

Wetherall, W. Mansfield, ho: ealer. 

Wadsworth, C. Salford, spirit-dealer. 

Winder, J. Leicester, draper. 

Watkins, H. D. Limehouse-hole, mast-maker. 

Wilshere, M. bg rem oo eae. 

Williams, W. G. n- » auctioneer, 

Wilkineon, Hs R. of the ship York, late of the 
ship Larkins, master-mariner. 

Worley, I. Fish-street-bill, hotel-keeper. 

Wilson, C. C. Furnival’s-inn, scrivener. 

Winfield, W. Stoke-ferry, Norfolk, corn-mer- 
chant. 

Wilmot, T.. Sloane-square, broker. 

White, W. H. Leominster, brazier. — 

Woolhouse, W. H. Darnall, Attercliffe-cum-Dar- 
nal, Sheffield, cutler and victualler. 

Youngman, G. J. Bury St Edmund’s, grocer, 





AvruasetTicat List or Scortisu Banxrurts, from Ist July to 3ist 


October, 
Allen, John and Co., piano-forte-makers, Glas- 


gow. 

Baird, John, senior, mason and builder in Glas- 
gow. 

Christie, Margaret, merchant, Longride, Aber- 
deenshire. 

Galbraith, John Murray, music-seller in Edin- 
burgh. 

Vor. XXIV. 





1828. 


Gillespie, Colin, and Co. manufacturers and mer- 
chants, Woodside and Glasgow. 

Gordon, George, baker, Canongate, Edinburgh. 

Greig, Andrew, innkeeper Trinity Chain-prer, 
Newhaven, county of Mid-Lothian. 

Guthrie, David, merchant in Kilmarnock. 

Hall, William, merchant, .12, Windsor-street, 
Edinburgh. 

5K 
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Mackay, John, and Co. sitk-mercers, Edinburgh. 

Mackie, George, builder, 19, St Patrick Square, 
Edinburgh. 

Haldan, John, solicitor and banker, Edinburgh. 

Hay, James, merchant, Aberdeen. 

Houston, John, iron-manger, Glasgow. 

Latta, Robert, and Carstairs, David, oil-contrac- 
tors in the county of Edinburgh. 

Lyall and Cargill, wine-merchants and stock- 
brokers, Edinburgh. 

M ‘Bain, William, distiller in Aberdeen. 

M‘Dougald, John, provision-merchant in Glas- 


gow. 
M‘Lachlan, James, grocer and merchant, No. 1, 
Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
M‘Leod, Norman and John, merchants and ship- 
owners in Stornoway. 


Bankrupts. 





[Dee, 

M‘Kenzie, Alexander, hat-manufacturer, Canon- 
gate. 

Martin, Robert, merchant and dyer in Kilmar- 


nock. 

ome Foundry Company, Orbiston, Lanark- 

ire. 

Paterson, James Henry, merchant and haber- 
dasher in Glasgow. 

Renfrew, Alexander, junior, manufacturer at 
Thorn, near Paisley. 

Stuart, James, Esq. of Dunearn, writer to the 
signet, and banker, lately residing in Moray 
Place, Edinburgh. 

Tait, Crawfurd, writer to the signet, parish of St 
Cuthbert’s, county of Mid-Lothian, coal-dealer 
and lime-burner. 

Watson and Lennox, merchants, Glasgow. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 2. At the Residency, Nagpore, the lady of 
Dr Wylie, physician to the embassy at the court 
of his Highness the Rajah of N re, of a son. 

March 18. At Calcutta, the lady of Duncan 
M‘Naugntt Liddell, Esq. of a daughter. 

April 6. At the Residency, Nagpore, the lady 
of Capt. A. Gordon, of a daughter. 

21. At Salem, the lady of M. D. Cockburn, 
Esq. of a daughter. ; 

24. At Bolaurum, the lady of Captain C. St 
John Grant, commanding 3d regiment Nizam’s 
infantry, of a son. 

26. At Buenos Ayres, the lady of Woodbine 
Parish, ms. his Britannic Majesty’s Consul-Ge- 
neral, of a danghter. 

28. At Portsmouth, the lady of the Hon. Capt. 
Elliot, R. N. of a daughter. 

July 16. At Port Henderson, Jamaica, the lady 
of John Piercy Henderson, Esq. of Foswellbank, 
Perthshire, of a daughter. 

26. Mrs Campbell, of Bowfield, of a son. 

Aug. 3. At Meiville Street, the Right Hon. 
Lady Elizabeth Thackeray, of a daughter. 

— At No. 1, Hermitage Place, Mrs Matheson, 
of a daughter. : ; 

5. At Claremont Cottage, Leith Links, Mrs 
Harrower, of a son. 

7. At Inverness, Mrs Fraser, of Balnain, of a 
daughter. 

8 At No. 5, St Andrew Square, Mrs M‘Kean, 
of a son. 

— At Greenhill, near Edinburgh, the lady of 
George Forbes, Esq. of 2 son. 

— At No. 6, Howe Street, Mrs Thomas C. 
Smith, of a son. ; j 

— At Boghall, Ayrshire, the lady of Major 
Baird, of a son. : 

10. At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir C. Macdo- 
nald Lockhart, Bart. of a daughter. 

— At St John’s, New Brunswick, Mrs Dr 
George Burns, of a daughter. 

15. At Fetteresso Castle, Mrs Thomas Aber- 
eromby Duff, of a son. 

15. At London, the lady of Commodore Patrick 
Campbell, C.B. R.N. of a son and heir. 

19. At Dunavourd House, Atholl, the lady of 
Dr Forbes, surgeon, R.N. of a son. 

21. At Stobo Castle, the lady of Sir James Mont- 
gomery, Bart. M.P. of a son. 

23. At Feniscowles, Lancashire, the lady of 
James Hozier, Esq. younger of Newlands, of a 
daughter. 

24. At No. 21, Maitland Street, the lady of Dr 
Mackenzie, of a son. 
25. At No. 1, Charlotte Square, Mrs Watson, 


of a son. 

26. At 63, Northumberland Street, Mrs Robt. 
Christison, of a son. 

— At London, the lady of Wm. T. Thornton, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

29, At No. 52, Royal Circus, Mrs Cathcart, of 
ason. 

50. At Dysart, Lady Loughborough, of a daugh- 
ter, still-born. 

51, At Righouse, Mrs Fullarton of Fullarton, 
of 2. son. 





Sept. 4. At Lathallan, the lady of James Lums- 
daine, Esq. of a son. 

5. At Copse Hill, Surrey, the seat of Lord 
Durham, Lady Durham, of a son. 

8. At No. 27, Abercromby Place, the Lady 
of Charles G. Stuart Menteith, Esq. jun. of a son. 

9. At Moray Place, Edinburgh, the lady of Cap- 
tain Wemyss of Wemysshall, of a son and heir. 

— At Great Wellington Street, Leith, Mro 
George Bell, of a daughter. 

10. In Moray Plece, the lady of Major Mac- 
kenzie Fraser, of a daughter. 

11, At Campsall Park, Yorkshire, the lady of 
Sir Joseph cliffe, Bart. of a daughter. 

— At Kincarrathy House, near Perth, the lady 
of Lieutenant-Colonel M‘therson, Bengal army, 
of a daughter. 

12. Mrs Peddie, 10, Nelson Street, of a son. 

— Mrs Richard Mackenzie, of a son. 

i4. At 48, Northumberland Street, Mrs Dalziel, 
of a daughter. 

— At 19, Northumberland Street, Mrs Charles 
H. Terrot, of a daughter. 

15. At Picardy Place, Mrs J. H. Davidson, of 
a daughter. 

16. At Leith, the lady of the Rev. James Grant, 
of a daughter. 

— At No. 25, York Place, Mrs J. F. Macfarlan, 
of a daughter. 

— At Pau, France, the lady of Major James 
Adair, late of the 24th regiment of foot, of a 
daughter. 

17. Atthe Barracks of Belfast, the lady of Ma- 
jor Clerke, 77th regiment, of a son. 

— At Kelso, Mrs Hunter, Bowman Street, of a 
daughter. 

19. At No. 3, Gayfield Square, Mrs Gibson, of 
a son. 

20. At No. 51, Great King Street, Mrs Stirling; 
Edmonstone of Cambuswallace, of a son. 

22. At Shieldhill, Mrs Chancellor, of a son. 

25. At Orchardhead, by Falkirk, Mrs Walker, 
of a daughter. 

— At No. 26, Abercromby Place, the lady of 
Lorraine M. Kerr, Esq. of a daughter. 

24. At Rotterdam, the lady of James Mac- 
pherson, Esq. of a daughter. 

— At Manchester, Mrs Barbour, of a daughter. 

— At Cambo House, the lady of Sir David 
Erskine of Cambo, Bart. of a son. 

26. At Doonholm, Mrs Alexander Hunter, of 2 
son. 

29. At No. 4, Hamilton Place, Mrs Andrew 
Bremner, of a son. 

— At 23, Pilrig Street, Mrs Baifour, of a son. 

50. At Rosefield Cottage, Portobello, Mrs Gra- 
cie, of a daughter. 

Oct. 5. At Samuelston, 
Deans, of a son. 

— In George Street, Lady Elizabeth Hope Vere, 
of a son. 

4. At 6, Moray Place, Mrs John Learmonth, of 
a son. 

— At No. 16, Buccleuch place, the lady of 
Captain H. Ross, Bengal Army, of a daughter. 

— At Broomhall, the Countess of Elgin and 
Kincardine, of a daughter, still-born. 
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5. At Crawfordsdyke, Greenock, Mrs John 
Crawford, of a son. 

6. At No. 123, Princes Street, Mrs William 
Cullen, of a daughter. 

. 8. At Xerez de la Frontera, in Spain, Mrs Cran- 
stoun, of a son. 

— At Mellerstain, the lady of George Baillie, 
Esq. jun. of Jerriswoode, of a son. 

— At Perth, Mrs Ballandene, of a daughter. 

11. At Lisbon, Mrs Robert Monro, of a daughter. 

— At Ruchlaw House, the lady of John Buchan 
Sydserff, Esq. of Ruchlaw, of a daughter. é 

12. At No. 13, Moray Place, Mrs Hunt, of Pit- 
tencrieff, of a son. 

13. At No. 13, Hailes Street, Mrs Aitken, of a 
daughter. 

— At Kindeace House, Ross-shire, the lady of 
Charles Robertson, Esq. jun. of Kindeace, of a 
daughter. 

14. At Stornoway, the lady of Lieutenant 
James Robertson, R.N. of a daughter. 

— At No. 11, Pitt Street, Mrs Dalrymple, of a 
daughter. 

— At Possil, Mrs Colin Campbell, of a son. 

16. At Great Russell Street, London, the lady 
of William Kayes, Esq.,of a daughter. 

17. Mrs Hotchkis, of a son. 

19. At No. 57, George Square, Edinburgh, Mrs 
John B. Gracie, of a son. 

— At New Posso, Lady Nasmyth, of a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs R. H. Barber, of twin 
daughters. 

— No. 80, George Street, Mrs William Thom- 
son, of a son. 

23. At No. 10, Atholl Crescent, the lady of 
Thomas Kinnear, Esq. of a son. 

24. At Southdean Manse, Mrs Richmond, of a 
daughter. 

26. At Theiltrock, the lady of Alexander Cruick- 
shank, Esq. of Theiltrock, of a daughter. 

— At Ainslie Place, the lady of Dr M‘Whirter, 
of a son. 

27. At Buccleuch Place, Mrs Andrew Muir, of 
a daughter. PR 

28. At No. 9, Castle Street, Mrs Dr Pitcairn, of 
aon. 

x At No. 14, Gayfield Square, Mrs Young, of 
a son. 

29, At Arthurstone, Perthshire, the lady of J. 
M. Maenabb, Esq. of the Hon. Company’s civil 
service, Bengal, of a daughter. F 

30. At Northcliffe, Mrs M‘Konochie, of a son, 

— At Duncan Street, Drummond Place, Mrs 
William Maxwell Little, of a daughter. 

31. At the Manse of North Berwick, Mrs Bal- 
four Graham, of a daughter. 

Lately, At Chester, the lady of the Hon. C. 
Napier, of a son. 

— At No. 9, Howe Street, Mrs Paul, of a daugh- 
ter- 

— In Portman Street, London, the lady of Jas. 
Henry Crawford, Esq. of a son. 

— At Cheltenham, the lady of H. B. Maxwell, 
Esq. of a son. 

— At No. 7, Howard Place, Mrs Dr Cookson, 
of a daughter. 

— In Grosvenor Street, West, London, Mrs 
Henry Dundas Scott, of a daughter. 

— At Connaught Street, London, the lady of 
Henry Lindsay Bethune, Esq. of Kilconquhar, of 
a daughter. : 

— At Springfield, Jamaica, the lady of Alex- 
ander Murchison, Esq. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

March1. At Trichinopoly, Mr Assist.-Surgeon 
Grigg, of the 28th regiment native infantry, to 
Miss Jane, daughter of Lieut.-Col. Dalrymple, his 
Majesty’s 50th regiment. ’ 

6. At Bombay, Thomas George Gardiner, Esq. 
of the civil list, to Mary Frances, youngest daugh- 
ter of Sir John P. Grant of Rothiemurchus. 

20. At Bombay, Lieut. G. G. Laing, of his High- 
ness the Nizam’s service, to Elizabeth Charlotte 
Diana, daughter of the late Colonel William East, 
of the Bombay establishment. 

— At Poonah, Robert Keith Arbuthnot, Esq. 
of the civil service, eldest son of Sir William Ar- 
buthnot, Bart. to Anne, second daughter of Col. 
Fitzgerald, of his Majesty’s 20th regiment. 

April 7. At Calcutta, Captain James Tennant, 
Assist. Adjt.-Genm, of Artillery, to Elizabeth, se- 
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cond dadghter of Chas. Paterson, Bsq. of the 
Hon. East India Company’s civil ovine 

July 29, At’ St Anne’s Church, Belfast, Geo. 
Ferguson Ledlie, Esq. of Antrim, to Frances, 
eldest daughter of James Waller Hewett, Esq. 
late of the Ist, or Royal Regiment. 

Aug. 4. At Old Greenlaw, the Rev. Michael 
est daughter of the Inte’ Mr Williaa Hag, Od 

ug of the late Mr William 

Greenlaw, Berwickshire. — — 

— At Calder House, William Ramsay Ramsay 
of Barnton, Esq. to the Hon. Mary Sandilands, 
pe daughter of the Right Hon. Lord Torphi- 


e 

_ 6. At Smith’s Place, Claud Muirhead, Esq. He- 
riot Row, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
George Watson, Esq. merchant, Edinburgh. 

7. At Bathgate, Mr James Taylor, Academy, 
Bathgate, to Agnes, second daughter of Henry 
Reid, +" 

— At Minto Place, James Hutton, Esq. of Gif- 
fordvale, to Isabella, daughter of the late George 
Murray, Esq. Newington. 

8. At Mineral Street, Mr Robt. Harvie, mer- 
chant, to Mary Kerr, only daughter of the late 
Robert Sanderson, Esq. solicitor, London. 

10. At North Queensferry, George Phillips, 
Esq. of Aberdeen, to Eliza, only daughter of Cap- 
tain Johnston, North Queensferry. 

11. At Dumfries, Mr George Henderson, of 
the British Linen Company, to Grace, second 
daughter of Mr Hugh Woodmass. 

12, At Cauldhame, James Morrison, Esq. malt- 
ster, Alloa, to Christian, second daughter of the 
late Alex. Monteith, Esq. of Cauldhame. 

— At Summerfield, the Rev. John Morrison, 
to Mrs Grant, widow of Captain Charles Grant 
of Pittencree. 

— Atthe parish church of Hurley, the Rev. 
William Douglas Veitch, second son of Henry 
Veitch, Esq. of Eliock, to Eleanor Julia Ann, se- 
cond daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Raitt, Deputy 
Adjutant-General to the Forces in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

— At Comely Bank, the Rev. John Wilson, 
missionary to Bombay, to Margaret, daughter of 
the late Rev. K. Bayne, Greenock. 

13. At Dunbar, Simon Sawers, Esq. late of his 
Majesty’s civil service in Ceylon, to Mary, relict 
of Dr James Kellie, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service, on the Madras establishment. 

— At No. 11, York Place, Richard James 
Andrew, Esq. of Belize, Honduras, to Elizabeth, 
third daughter of Andrew Millar, Esq. writer to 
the signet. : 

14, At the Cathedral, Londonderry, John 
George Smyly, Esq. to Eliza J. youngest daughter 
of the late Sir A. Ferguson, Bart. 

15. Mr William Tod, merchant, Edinburgh, to 
Isabella Kerr, daughter of Mr John Pyper, Brae 
House, Johnshaven. 

16. At No. 49, Northumberland Street, Edin- 
burgh, the Rev. James Crawford, vicar of St 
Mary’s, Decode. to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Anthony Brabazon, Esq. 

18. At London, the Earl of Chichester, to Lady 
Mary Brudenell, fourth daughter of the Earl of 
Cardigan. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Wynne, A.M. 
Oxon, Tewyn, Herts, to Janet, second daughter 
of William Boyd, Esq. writer to the signet. 

19. At Glasgow, Mr James Frew, merchant, to 
Jane, second daughter of Mr Archibald Fullerton. 

— At Newark, Robert, third son of Richard 
Burton, Esq. of Sackett’s Hi House, Kent, to 
Mary, youngest daughter of the late Rev. W. 
Rastall, M. A. of the Friary, Newark, Notts. 

2u. At Hyndford Bridge, John Lamb, Esq. 
writer, Lanark, to Mrs Jane Bridges Claugh or 
Russel, relict of Thomas Russel, Esq. S. S.C. 
Edinburgh. 

25. At No. 33, Albany Street, Mr Finlay Dun, 
to Juliet, youngest daughter of the late John 
White, Esq. formerly of Eskmills. 

26. At Craigends, John Lennox Kincaid, Esq. 
younger of Kincaid, to Frances Maxwell, third 
daughter of the late John Cunninghame, Esq. of 
Craigends. 

28. Charles Parker, Esq. of Parknook, Cum- 
berland, to Jessy, daughter of the late John Lear- 
month, Esq. merchant in Edinburgh. 

= At Kailzie, John Elliot, minister of Peebles, 
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to Janet, daughter of the late Joseph Scott, Esq. 
formerly of Glasgow. 

30. At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
John Cullen, Esq. of the Bengal Horse Artillery, 
to aoe ae daughter of the late James Wat- 
son, Esq. W.S. ; 

. 1. At Parson’s Pool, John Merricks, Esq. 
of the Roslin Grepouder Mills, to Isabella, daugh- 
ter of Anthon ilkison, Esq. 

— At Greenside House, Mr John Thomson, 
No. 4, Leopold Place, to Jane, eldest daughter of 
James Thomson, Esq. Greenside House. 

2. At Clarkstone, Abel Lewis Gower, Esq. of 

@ London, to Elizabeth, daughter of William Lo- 


Clarkstene, * 
ar Ryde, ile of Wight, the Rev. James 


Smith, minister of Alva, to Charlotte Laura, se- 
cond daughter of the late Captain Richard Bullen, 
of the 2d or royal North British Dragoons. 

4. At Elister, Islay, Alex. Colin Maclean, Esq. 
Jate of Batavia, island of Java, to Margaret, third 
daughter of Neil M‘ Neill, Esq. of Ardnacross. 

8. At Maybole, the Rev. James Inglis, May- 
bole, to Janet, youngest daughter of the late Mr 
William Hutchison in Tunnock. 

10. At Mount-Annan, John Alex. Pringle, Esq. 
of the B civil service, to Christina Anne, se- 
cond daughter of Lieut.-general Dirom of Mount- 

Annan, 

12, At Edinburgh, Mr James Hewat, account- 
ant, Gardner's Crescent, to Clementina, youngest 
daughter of John Scott, Esq. of Melby. 

15. At Auchans, Mr D. M. Adamson, solicitor, 
Edinburgh, to Janet, eldest daughter of Mr Ar- 
chibald Bunlop, late of Whitmuir. 

At Ardeer house, Milliken Hunter, Esq. 
London, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr Tho- 
mas Walker, surgeon in Irvine. 

— At Cornhill, near Perth, William Peddie, 
Esq. writer, Perth, to Barbara Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Laurence Robertson, Esq. 
provost of Perth. , 

16. At Castramount, near Gatehouse, Thomas 
Ewart, Esq. W.S. Edinburgh, to Alicia, daughter 
of the late Thos. Yorstoun, Esq. chamberlain to 
the late Duke of Queensberry. 

— At Edinburgh, William Jackson, Esq. sur- 
geon, Bengal establishment, to Margaret Anne, 
——— of Mr Chas. Buchan, No. 4, Meadow 

jace. 

— At inburgh, the Rev. Henry Belfrage, 
D.D. of Falkirk, to Miss Margaret, second daugh- 
ter of the late Richard Gardner, Esq. comptroller- 
general of the customs for Scotland. 

17. At Kirk Onchan, Mr John Glover, of Ken- 
dal, nephew of the Rev. Joseph Burrows, of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, to Mrs Ballantyne, daugh- 
ter of the late Charles’ Parker, Esq. of London, 
and-widow of the late John Ballantyne, Esq. of 
Faas | Grove, near Edinburgh. 

— At Rotterdam, James Macdonald, Esq. of 
Antwerp, to Mary, third daughter of Alex. Fer- 
Tier, Esq. his Britannic Majesty’s consul for Rot- 
terdam, the Hague, &c. 

22. At the manse ot Gladsmuir, Henry William 
Lewis, Esq. Borthwickhall, toJean, second daugh- 
ter of Mr John Johnstone, surgeon, London. 

25. At the house of Lord Burghersh, the 
British Minister at Florence, Count Gustave 
Blucher de Wahistatt, grandson of the late Field- 
Marshal Prince Blucher; to Madeline, second 
daughter of the late Right Hon. Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Dallas. 

— At No. 31, Shore, Leith, Mr John Morris, 
North Shields, to Jane, second daughter of Mr 
John Robinson. 

— At Walmer, county of Kent, John Douglas, 
R.N. to Robina, daughter «f the late Rev. John 
MacDoneil, of Forres, Morayshire. 

— At No 51, Melville Street, Andrew Murray, 
junior, Esq. advocate, eldest son of John Mur- 
tay, Esq. of Uplaw, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late Charles Stewart, Esq. Commander of the 
Hon. East India Company’s ship, Airly Castle. 

-— At Cupar Fife, Alexander Boyd, Esq. writer 
to the signet, to Lucy Frances, only daughter of 
the late Major John Duddingston, of the 8th Regi- 
ment of Foot. 

, — At Sweet ae. Fifeshire, L gmeeere - 
merchant, Glasgow, to Amelia, daughter ou 
Neil Ballingall, Esq. Sweet Bank. ’ 


25. At Taney Church, near Dublin, Thomas 
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Haig, Esq. of Bonnmgton, near Edinburgh, t° 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Robert Haig, Esq. 
Roebuck. 

28. At Gallanach, in the island of Coll, John 
Campbell, Esq. of Cornaig, to Sibbella, oungest 
daughter of Charles M‘Lean, Esq. of Aldow. 

29. At Edinburgh, Joseph B. Anderson, Esq. 
M. D. Live’ l, to Frances Banks, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr John Brash, secretary to the North Bri- 
tish Life and Fire Insurance Company. 

50. At Aird Lamont, James Gillespie David- 
son, Esq. W.S. to Amelia, eldest daughter of 
Major-General Lamont, of Lamont. 

Oct. 1. At Errol Cottage, Perthshire, Alex. 
Smart, Esq. late of Demerara, to Isabella, young- 
est daughter of Captain Lawson, R.N. 

2. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Mather, mer- 
chant, Glasgow, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr George Mather. 

5. At Cleland House, Lanarkshire, James Camp- 
bell, a vengre of Craigie, advocate, to Grace 
Elizabeth, third daughter of Lieutenant-General 
Hay, Lieutenant-Governor of Edinburgh Castle. 

— At Slateford, Mr Robert Glen, farmer, New- 
mills, to Jane Ure, only daughter of Andrew Wal- 
lace, Esq. Dunfermline. . 

6. At Peterhead, Thomas Ferguson, Esq. Edin- 
burgh, to Barbara, second daughter of the late 
James Hutcheson, Esq. merchant, Peterhead. 

8. At Bangor, North Wales, Col. Henry White, 
M.P. for the county of Dublin, to Eleanor, eldest 
daughter of W. S. Dempster, Esq. of Skibo, in 
the county of Sutherland. 

— At Brighton, the Rev. George Ranking, of 
Ipswich, to Eliza, youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Maitland, ~~ of Lyndhurst, Hants, and 
sister of Sir Peregrine Maitland. 

9. At Edinburgh, Charles Richards, Esq. of 
London, to Miss Jane Eccles. 

10. At No. 2, Minto Street, Newington, the 
Rev. David Crawford, Minister of the Relief Con- 

regation, Earlston, to Margaret, daughter of the 
ate Mr John Home, land-surveyor, Edinburgh. 

14, At New Blainslie, John Toppar Gouth- 
waite, Esq. to Anne, eldest daughter of Andrew 
Bell, Esq. of New Blainslie. 

— At George Square, Donat Henchy, Esq. of 
Dublin, to Agnes, second daughter of the late 
Robert Cameron, Esq. 

— At Perth, the Rev. William Lothian, St An- 
drews, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late Mr 
James Paterson, merchant in Edinburgh, 

20. At Russell Mill, the Rev. John Moon, mi- 
nister of Newtyle, to Penelope, eldest daughter 
of George Moon, Esq. 

21. At Perth, James Rollo, Esq. 59th regiment, 
to Agnes, only daughter of the late Archibald 
Dow, Esq. of the H. E. I. Co.’s service, 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Carlile, of 
Newry, to Charlotte, daughter of the late James 
Neilson, Esq. of Mill Bank. 

22, At Ayr, the Rev. Matthew Allison, Kilbra- 
chan, to Agnes, second daughter of Andrew Gem- 
mell, Esq. of Langlands. 

— At Attonburn, John Elliot Shortreed, Jed- 
burgh, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Thos, 
Thomson, Esq. Attonburn. 

23. At 27, Castle Street, the Rev. Alex. Gentle, 
minister of Alves, to Isabella, only daughter of 
the late Lauchlan Bogle, Esq. of Jamaica. 

— At Peebles, Adam Gordon Geddes, Esq. late 
Royal Veteran Battalion, to Marion, youngest 
daughter of the late Andrew Faulds, Esq. civil 
engineer. 

24. At Drummochy, Fife, Captain D. Morri- 
son, of Leith, to Magdalene, second daughter of 
the late Captain John Smith, of Drummochy. 

25. At Drygrange, Captain Wybergh, R.N. of 
Isell Hall, Cumberland, to Jane, second daughter 
of the late Archibald Tod, Esq. of Drygrange. 

28. At 4, St James’s Square, Thomas Gregory, 
of Kingshill, Esq. Kilmarnock, to Grace Mont- 
ford, youngest daughter of the Rev. J. Porteous. 

29. At Edinburgh, Mr John Dow, bookseller, 
Montrose, to Mrs Magdalene Steven, relict of the 
late Mr John Smith, bookseller there. 

50. At Aird Lamont, James Gillespie David- 
son, Esq. W.S. to Amelia, eldest daughter of Ma- 
jor-General Lamont of Lamont. 

31. At Edinburgh, James Bell, Esq. of Patka- 
barry, to Betsey, daughter of Mr Laidlaw, of Cla- 
rence Street. 
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Lately, At Dublin; Major Standish O’Grady, 

eldest son of Lord Chief-Baron O’Grady, to Ger- 
trude Jane, eldest daughter of the Hon. Berkeley 
Paget, and niece to his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 
— At Bombay, Thomas George Gardiner, Esq. 
of the civil service, to Mary Frances, youngest 
daughter of Sir John P. Grant, of Rothiemur- 
chus, and one of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Bombay. 


DEATHS, 

Oct. 2, 1827. At Dinapore, East Indies, Lieut. 
Thomas Smith, Adjutant of the 67th regiment 
Royal Native Infantry. 

Jan. 1828. Lost at sea, on his passage from St 
John’s, Newfoundland, to Halifax, Mr Andrew 
Smith, second son of the late Rev. Mr smith, of 
the Abbey Parish of Paisley. 

Feb.12. At New Norfolk, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Mr Myles Patterson. * 

20. At Hydrabad, Lieut. Patrick Wilkie, 19th 
Madras Native Infantry, third son of William 
Wilkie, Esq. Haddington. 

March 10. At Nelson, Miramichi, Eneas Mac- 
Donnell, Esq. late Captain 6th Royal Veteran 
Battalion. 

22. At Coorg, in Mysore, Captain William 
Maequeen, 50th regiment, Madras N. I. 

April 9, At Boloram, near Hyderabad, George 
Lamb, Esq. formerly a partner of the late firm of 
Wm. Palmer and Co. of Hydrabad, bankers. 

24. At Calcutta, Lieut. John Wilson, royal 
navy master of the Arcturus, Leith. 

Moy 10. At Palaveram, James Henderson, 46th 
regiment Native Infantry. 

1l. At Neacolly, near Calcutta, Dr George S. 
Seton, of the H. E, I, Co.’s service, third son of 
Mr James Seton, Seton House, East-Lothian. 

18, At Sattara, in the 24th year of his age, Dr 
Alexander Bertram, assistant-surgeon on the Bom- 
bay establishment, H. E. I. C. S. 

19. At D’Apoorie, James Williamson, assistant- 
surgeon in the H. E. I. Co.’s service, Bombay, 
me son of the late Dr Williamson, physician in 

antt. 

24. At sea, on his voyage to Bombay, William 
Sidney Hodgson, second son of Captain Hodgson, 
Royal Navy. 

June. At Sierra Leone, early in the month, the 
lamented and enterprising Lieut.-Colonel Dixon 
Denham, who but a short time since left this coun- 
my in high heaith and spirits, to assume the office 
of Commissioner of Inquiry into the state of the 
settlement, and shortly afterwards succeeded to 
the government on the death of the last sufferer, 
Sir Neil Campbell. Colonel Denham, whose in- 
teresting history of his discoveries and researches 
in Africa has been so favourably received by the 
public, had passed through all the perils of the 
undertaking which he has reeorded, and through 
all the varying climates from bad to worse of the 
vast tract of country through which he journeyed, 
and returned to England uninjured in health. 
Thinking himself seasoned by the probation he 
had undergone, he accepted the appointment we 
have just mentioned, and having attained the 
highest office in the colony, has, in the prime of 
life, sunk into his grave, the last of four Gover- 
nors who have perished in succession in little 
more than as many years. 

9. At Montego Bay, Jamaica, in the 26th year 

of his age, Captain Alfred Macbean, 91st Regi- 
ment, youngest son of the late Colonel Macbean. 
_ 19. At Graham's Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse, 'Tho- 
mas Lawson, Esq. Resident Magistrate and Judge 
of Albany and Somerset, son of Thomas Law« 
son, Esq. of Pitlethie, Fifeshire. 

22. At Ithaca, one of. the Ionian Islands, aged 
6 years, John Grosvenor A. Parsons, eldest child 
and only son of Major Parsons. 

July 16. At Paris, M. Houdon, the eminent 
sculptor, aged 87. 

17. At Muirhall Cottage, near Perth, Captain 
John M‘Intyre, late of the York Chasseurs, for- 
merly of the 71st Light Infantry. 

19. At Pau, in the Pyrenees, Mrs Rachel Dun- 
lop, relict ot Robert Glasgow, Esq. of Mount- 
greenan. 

22. At Malta, Ann Blanckley, wife of Edward 
Dalzel, Esq. of his Majesty’s Civil Service there. 
23, At Edinburgh, Samue) Neil, Esq. M.D. sur- 
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discovery ship. 
24. At Oliston, Grace, third daughter of the 
Very Rev. Dr Jack, Principal of the University 
and King’s College, Aberdeen. . 
PO ae Pan Great Poe ye aoa in > county of 
ortham iss Jane Tr, secon 
of Colonel Blair of Blair. ° are 
25. At _ Mansé, the Rev. Robert Steven of 


alrymple. Rae. 

28. At Morningside, Mrs Barbara Mitchell, 
wife of Mr Thos. J. Brown, and niece of William 
Mitchell, Esq. Parsons Green. 

Aug. 1. At Kinlochleven, Mrs Cameron of 
Glenevis, relict of Ewen Cameron, a of Glene- 
vis, and daughter of the late Patrick Grant, Esq. 
of Glenmoriston. 

— At Cupar, the Rev. John Robson, minister 
of the United Associate Congregation there. 

— At St Helena, where he had gone from 
Bengal for the recovery of his health, the Hon. 
James Ruthven Elphinstone. 

2. At Marlefield, Andrew, son of Mr Wood, of 
the firm of Wood, Small, and Co. Edinburgh. 

5. At Mary Place, Miss Catherine Edgar, young- 
est daughter of the late Alex. Edgar, Esq. former- 
ly of Jamaica. 

_-— At sea, on his passage home from India, En- 
sign Richard Etliston Jonés, of the H. E. I. C.S., 
aged 22, eldest son of the late Richard Jones, 
Esq. of the customs, Edinburgh. 

5. At Bellevue Crescent, Edinburgh, Agnes 
Isabella, eldest daughter of Major James Dennis- 
toun Brown, in the fourth year of her age. 

— At Lathron, Kinross-shire, Wm. Paterson, 
aged 12 years, second son of Andrew Paterson, 
Esq. ee 

— At Rockville Cottage, near Linlithgow, Alex- 
ander Macleod, Esq. R.N. 

6. At the Isle of Man, Robert Ross, Esq. of 
Cargenholm, Dumfries, brother of the late Ma- 
— Ross and Captain John Ross, Royal 

avy. 

7. At Newington, John Gardner, Esq. second 
son of the late Hardie Gardner, Esq. ' 

— At Keiso, Mr Charles Wilson, writer. 

— Colonel M‘Gregor, C.B. of the 59th Regi- 
ment of Foot. 

— At Trinidad, Staff Assistant-Surgeon James 
Thomson. 

8. At Edgefield, near Forres, Major Alex. Mac- 
leod, of the Bengal army, son of Norman Mac- 
leod, Esq. of Knock, Isle of Skye. 

9. At No. 16, Dublin Street, Robert Burnet, 
Esq. writer to the signet. 

— At George’s Place, Leith Walk, Mr Alex- 
ander Pearson Gowan, student of medicine, son 
of the late Mr William Gowan, merchant, Leith.) 

10. In Bury Street, St James’s, London, Rich- 
ard Burrows Teasdale, Esq. Lieutenant in his 
Majesty’s 15th Regiment of Light Dragoons, 
aged 28. 

12. At Gorgie Cottage, Miss Janet Wood; se 
cond daughter of the late Alexander Wood, Esq. 
surgeon, ——_ , 

15. At North Berwick, the Rev. James Moir, 
and, at Niddry Street, on the 19th, Mrs Mary 
Moir, wife of Mr Thomas Hewit, leather-mer« 
chant, being the only son and daughter of Mr 
John Moir, shoemaker, Edinburgh. 

— At No. 10, George Square, Mrs Barbara Col- 
quhoun, wife of Lieut.-Col. Ludovie Colquhoun. 

— At Weimar, Captain David Skinner, for- 
merly of the 92d Regiment, and late of the Edin- 
burgh Regiment of Militia. , 

14. At Rothsay, aged 27, Mary, wife of Captain 
Deans, of his Majesty’s sloop, Clio. 

— Mr James Leslie, of Butterston, near Dun- 
keld, aged 56. 

— At his house, 1, Inverleith Row, Andrew Mil- 
roy, Esq. jeweller. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Henry Alexander, drug- 

ist. 

° 16. At sea, in the Mediterranean, Commander 
P. Salmond, second Captain in his Majesty’s ship 
Asia, bearing the flag of Vicg-Admiral Sir P. 
Malcolm, K.C.B. 

17. At Dun! , Mr John Gardner, surgeon, 
eldest son of the late Mt James Gardner, sup@r- 
visor of Excise. . 

— At Summerlee, near Airdrie, Mr James Duff 
Peterkin, formerly; of the Royal Bank Branch, 
Glasgow. 


geon in met Royal Navy, and late of the Hecla 
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17. At the manse of Longsixie, in Aberd hire, 
the Rev. William Greig, minister of that parish. 

— At her son’s house, 119, George Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Sarah Richardson,.widow of Mr Ro- 
bert Richardson, seeretary to the. British Linen 
Company. 

18. At Kenmore, Mr Robert Armstrong, school- 
master of that parish, in the 75d year of his age, 

50th of his teaching. ; 

19. At Edinburgh, Mr Henry Scott, merchant, 
Luckenbooths. s 

— At Orchard of Renfrew, David Hutchison, 
Esq. town-clerk of Renfrew, in the 75th year of 
his age. 

— At No. 5, Claremont Street, John Wilson, 
Esq. of Halrule. 

— At Dunblane, in the 5lst year of his age, 
and the 24th of his ministry, the Rev. John Wal- 
lace, minister of one of the United Secession Con- 
gregations there. 

— At Otterstonelee, the Rev. John S. Gray, 
minister of the Scots chureh at Falstone. 

— At Paisley, Miss Helen Potts, of Kelso. 

20. At his house, London, the Hon. F. Stan- 
hope, only brother of the Earl of Harrington. 

-— At Peebles, John Tennant, Esq. late Quar- 
ter-master of the Royal Waggon Train, aged 69 


ears. 
’ — At Great Baddow, Essex, Major-General Ro- 
bert Douglas, late of the 55th Regiment, and for- 
merly Adjutant-General of his Majesty’s forces in 
the West Indies. 

21. Near Welwyn, Herts, Sir Henry Torrens, 
K.C.B. Adjutant-General of the Forces, and Co- 
lonel of the 2d (Queen’s Royals) regiment of Foot. 
Whilst taking an airing on horseback, on Satur- 
day morning, near Welwyn, Herts, accompanied 
by Lady Torrens and her two daughters, and 
some gentlemen, he was seized with apoplexy, 
and two hours after the attack, expired. He did 
not fall from his horse. As soon as it was disco- 
vered that he was in a fit, he was taken off his 
horse’s back, carried into a house, and every ef- 
fort made to effect his recovery, but without suc- 
_ He never spoke after he was seized with the 

t. 





— At Collon, in the county of Louth, Lord 
Oriel. His Lordship was in the 88th year of his 
age, and commenced his political career as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament in the first year of his late Majes- 
ty’s reign. He was a speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons at the time of the Union, and his un- 
compromising firmness and patriotic sentiments 
have furnished the theme of many a panegyric. 

— At Dundee, Joseph Johnstone, Esq. mer- 
chant there. 

— At No.5, Nicolson Square, Henry, only son 
of Mr David Rymer, merchant. 

— At Paris, John Scott, Esq. solicitor in Lon- 
don, late of the Halbeith colliery, in the county 
of Fife. 

22. At Innerkip, Captain William Dunlop, late 
of the 11th Regiment of Foot. 

— Here, Euphemia, youngest daughter of Mr 
Alexander Douglas, W.S. f 

— At his country house at Montrouge, France, 
after a long and severe illness, that illustrious phy- 
sician and ee ee Dr Gall. 

23. At Cherrybank, near Edinburgh, aged 14, 
Isabella, youngest daughter of Colonel Pringle of 
Symington. 

24. At Leamington, Warwickshire, Sir Philip 
Carteret Silvester, Bart. and C.B. a Post Captain 
in the Royal Navy. 

— At Oxford, Dr Nicoll, Canon of Christ 
Chureh, and Regius Professor of Hebrew. Dr 
Nicoll was a native of Aberdeenshire, where his 
memory will long be cherished with unfeigned at- 
tachment, as his lo:s is now deplored with sincere 
but unavailing regret, by all who knew him, His 
acquirements, as an Oriental scholar and as amo- 
dern linguist, were beyon« all competition. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Hunter, relict of 
h_ Rev. John Young, Kincardine. 

25. At Naples, William Thomson Honyman, 


— At Golval, near Thurso, Lieut. Hugh Gor- 


don, of the Ist foot, aged 356 y 
i? At Thurso, in John Henderson, agent 
fe Com i 


king Company of Scot- 
nd. 
, 28, At Edinburgh, the Rey. Thomas Scott, for 
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many years Episcopal clergyman in the province 
of Maryland, America, and lately residing in Had- 
dington. 

28..At Maybole, Miss Agnes Macclymont, 
daughter of the late Mr James Macclymont of 

Straiton. 

29. At No. 4, Grove Street, John, third son of 
Mr John Johnston, writer. 

.— At her house in Queen Street, Miss Janet 
Williamson of Cardrona, eldest daughter of the 
deceased James Williamson, Esq. of Cardrona. 

50. At Perth, Mrs Margaret Macphail, in the 
106th year of her age. 

— At No. 29, Laurieston, Grace Henrietta, in- 
fant daughter of John Borthwick, Esq. 

_— At Edinburgh, Dr Campbell, one of the mi- 
nisters of the Tolbooth Church. Dr Campbell 
had been in ill health, and unable to preach, for 
some years past; but his last illness was sudden, 
and he was in church all day on Sunday. He was 
distinguished by profound theological attain- 
ments, which caused his sermons to be valuable 
expositions of Divine truth, perspicuous, compre- 
hensive, and affectionate. 

51. At the house of his father, the Rev. Dr 
Mitchell of Glasgow, Mr John Mitchell, writer. 

— At his residence, in Bath Street, Portobello, 
Colonel Robert Spottiswood, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service, Bengal Establishment. 

— -Roger Murphy, of Liverpool, at the advan- 
ced age, according to his own account before his 
death, of 110. 

Sept. 1. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Freer, 
relict of Mr Frederick Doig, merchant, Edin- 


burgh. 
5. At Stobo Castle, Lady Montgomery of Stan- 


pe- 

— At Auldbar, Euphemia, youngest daughter 
of the late Patrick Chalmers, Esq. of Auldbar. 

— At Ulva House, Mrs Colonel Macquarrie. 

4. At Craftendeor, near Killin, Captain James 
Stuart, aged 77, only surviving brother of the 
late Dr Stuart of Luss. 

— At his seat, Drayton House, West Drayton, 
General William John Arabin, late of his Majes- 
ty’s 2d Regiment of Life Guards, aged 77 years. 

5. At Star Bank, Mrs Catherine Maxwell, 
daughter of the late John Maxwell, Esq. of Leckie- 
bank, Fifeshire, in the 91st year of her age. 

— At the Manse of Speymouth, the Rev. Jas. 
Gillan, D.D. minister of that parish, in the 78th 
year of his age, and 51st of his ministry. 

— At Raeburn Place, Mrs Charlotte Bartlet, 
wife of Captain David Williamson. 

6. At Stenton, parish of St Monance, Mr John 
Cowper, farmer there, in his 91st year. 

8. At Dean Bank, Mrs Margaret Garioch, relict 
of Captain James Mathew, Royal Marines. 

— John, aged 18 months, and, on the 10th, 
Sydney, aged three years and six months, the two 

youngest sons of Mr Robert Kinnear, bookseller, 
‘rederick Street. 

— At Paisley, Mr William Tytler, accountant, 
aged 62. He served his king and country during 
the American war, and also in the late war with 
France. 

— At the Manse of Torryburn, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Millar, minister of that parish, in the 17th 
year of his ministry. 

9. At Lanark, in his 77th year, Mr John An- 
nan, bookseller. 

— At Ayr, Mr Thomas Gibson, collector of 
taxes. 

10. At Searborough, Sarah Witham, widow of 
the late Major-General Mackay Hugh Baillie, of 
Rosehall, 

— At Montauban, from the effects of a third 
attack of a brain fever, General Count Andreossi, 
deputy of Aude, and member of the Academy of 
Sciences. France has in him lost another rem- 
nant of the old army. 

— At Kelso, Mrs Margaret Scott, relict of Dr 
A. Wilson, physician there. 

— At Shank, Mrs Catherine Thomson, wife of 
Mr Gray, farmer. 

+ At No. |, Bellevue Crescent, Mrs Elizabeth 
Maxwell, relict of the late Mr Andrew Dun, rector 
of the Grammar School, Aberdeen. 

— At Bridgend of Perth, Mrs Rachel Blair, 
wife of James Blair, Esq. Perth Bank. 

— At No. 51, Clark Street, Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr John Waters, aged 17 years. 
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16 At Glasgow, while on a visit, Miss Grace 
Cowan, of Edinburgh. 

— At Tenby, Pembrokeshire, Mr Sergeant 
Heywood, one of the Welsh Judges. Mr Hey- 
wood’s illness was not paralysis, as was at first sup- 
og but he appears for some time past to have 

n in a very weak state, and was just about re- 
tiring from his official duties in consequence of 
his advanced age. 

12. At London, in her 65th year, Miss Graham 
of Gartmore, daughter of the late Robert Cun- 
ninghame Graham of Gartmore, Esq., and Anne, 
daughter of the late Patrick Taylor, Esq. of Lys- 
sons, Jamaica. 

— At Carron Lodge, aged 18 years, Anne, 
third daughter of the late Mr Hugh Stein, inn- 
keeper there. ; 

— At his residence, near Lynn, in Norfolk, in 
the 90th year of his age, Sir Andrew Snape Ha- 
mond, Bart. Captain in the Royal Navy. 

— Captain John Campbell of Inverneil, Ar- 
gylishire. 

15. At his house, No. 12, Brown Square, Wil- 
liam Anderson, Esq. of West Colinton, writer in 
Edinburgh. 

14. At Seafield House, after a short illness, 
Hector Macdonald Buchanan, Esq. of Drumakill. 

— At Poltonbank, Lasswade, Leonora Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of Jobn Corsar, Esq. 
Northumberland Street, Edinburgh. 

15. At his residence, Great Denmark Street, 
Dublin, the Right Hon. John Creighton, Earl of 
Erne, Viscount Crichton, and Baron Erne, in his 
90th year. : 

16. At No. 3, Nicolson Square, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Helen Calder, wife of Mr David Rymer, mer- 
chant. 

— At Bainsford, John Smith, Esq. of Pinfold 
Bridge, late of the service of the Hon. the East 
India Company. 

— At Beech Hill, Mrs Barbara Grant, widow 
of the Rev. Wm. Ramsay, minister of Cortachy. 

— At her house, No. 58, India Street, Mrs Ir- 
ving, widow of George Irving,: Esq. of Newton. 

— At the Manse of Daviot, the Rev. Robert 
Shepherd, minister of that parish, in the 41st year 
of his ministry. 

19. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Hogg, wife 
of Mr Wm. Robertson, upholsterer, High Street. 

— At Otterstonlee, in his 74th year, the Rev. 
John S. Gray, minister of the Scottish Church at 
Falstone. 

— At New Saughton, Alexander Gibson Mait- 
iand, younger of Cliftonhall, Esq. 

20. At Kirkhill, Linlithgowshire, Mrs Mary 
Pitloh, widow of Gideon Pitloh, Esq. 

— At Alloa, John Thomas Erskine, Earl of 
Mar, Lord Erskine, Viscount Garioch. He suc- 
eceded his father in 1825; married Janet, daugh- 
ter of Patrick Miller, Esq. of Dalswinton, who 
died in 1825, leaving issue John Francis Miller, 
the present Earl, and two daughters. 

21. At Edinburgh, Mrs Strachan, widow of the 
late John Strachan, Esq. merchant in Edin- 
burgh. 

— At Chatham, Elizabeth Harvie, wife of Tho- 
mas Robertson, Esq. Surgeon, Royal Navy. 

22. At No. 72, Northumberland Street, Miss 
Rachel M., daughter of Lieutenant and Adjutant 
S. S. Burns, late of the 80th regiment. 

— At on Square, Miss Euphemia Hislop, 
he ga of the deceased John Hislop, Esq. Dal- 

eith. 

23. At East Wemyss, Mary Agnes, daughter of 
Alexander Forbes, Esq. 

— At Coldstream Mains, William Waite, Esq. 
late of Castielaw. 

24. At Patrick Square, Mr William Mackenzie, 
supervisor of Excise. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Hunter, relict of 
the late Rev. John Young, Kincardine. 

— At Ellishill House, Peterhead, James Ander- 
son, Esq. aged 83. 

— At Madeira, the Hon. Capt. Canning, eld- 
est son of the late Right Hon. George Canning, 
and Captain of H. M. sloop of war, the Alligator. 
‘This melancholy information was received in a 
letter, of which the following is an extraet:— 
** Madeira, Sept. 26.—I am sorry to acquaint you 
with the death of the Hon. Captain Canning, who 
was unfortunately drowned on the 24th inst. in a 
Jarge tank, in the garden of Mr Gordon, with 
whom he was to haye dined that day. It is gene. 
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rally supposed, as he had over-heated himself in 

the course of the day, that his death was occasion- 
ed by a fit of apoplexy, or cramp in the stomach. 
Medical aid was at hand, and every exertion and 
means were tried for several hours to restore him 
to life, but unluckily, without effect.” 

25. At Bankton House, near Prestonpans, W. 
Amelia Wilson, wife of Mr Thomas Paterson. 

26. At his house, Melville Street, William Alex- 
ander Martin, Esq. writer to the si . 

27. At Moffat, Alex. Burns, Esq. fate of Canada. 

— At Drylaw Hill, East Lothian, Mrs Jean 
Dudgeon, wife of Mr Robert Brown. 

oe At Portland Place, Mr Robert Harvie, mer 
chant. 

Oct. 1, At Sydenham, Mr James Brodie, late 
tenant of Clarielaw, in his 84th year. . 

— At Stockholm, Alexander Seton, Esq. young- 
est son of the late Sir Alex. Seton, of Preston. 

— At Hunterstown, Patrick Hunter, Esq. se- 
cond son of the late Robert Caldwell Hunter, Esq. 
of Hunterstown. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss M. E. Campbell, of Ard- 
ee gare 

— At King’s College, een, Mar, t, se- 
cond daughter of the very Rev. Dr Jack. 

2. At Hospitalfield, county of Forfar, Mrs Hun- 
ter, senior of Blackness, aged 82. 

— At Crawford Manse, the Rev. John Ross, 
minister of that parish. 

3. At Portsmouth, the Hon. Sir George Grey, 
Bart. K.C.B. and Commissioner of his Majesty’s 
Dock-yard at Portsmouth. 

— At No. 14, Castle Street, Miss Elizabeth Mure, 
daughter of Baron Mure of Caldwell. 

— At Milburn Tower, Lady Liston, wife of the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Liston, K.B. formerly his 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople. 

4. At Rankeillor Street, Mrs Isobel Christie, 
relict of Mr John Christie, writer. 

5. At Limpsfield, Elizabeth Catherine, the Lady 
of Sir James Steuart, Bart. of Allanbank, Berwick- 
shire, and only surviving daugther of the late El- 
borough Woodcock, Esq. of Lincoln's Inns 

6. At the Manse of Old Kilpatrick, the Rev. 
William M‘Cartney. 

— At Levengrove, John Dixon, Esq. of Leven« 
grove. 

7. At No. 27, Howe Street, Mr William Jame- 
son, writer, Edinburgh. 

— At Hawick, Mr William Scott, surgeon. 

— Margaret, only daughter of James Dun of 
Shawpark, Esq. 

— At Great King Street, John, infant son of 
Thomas Stirling Edmondstoune, " 

— George Rennie, of Phantassie, in the county 
of East-Lothian, Esq. the celebrated agriculturist, 
and = surviving brother of the late John Ren- 
nie, Esq. 

— At Balbedie House, Sir Michael Malcolm of 
Balbedie and Grange, Bart. 

— Mary, daughter of the late John Wilkie, Esq. 
of Foulden. ; 

9. Mrs Johanna Emelia Maclean, spouse of the 
Rev. Dr Moodie, minister of Clackmannan. 

— At ry Miss Jane M‘Pherson, eldest 
daughter of Mr Wm. M‘Pherson, of the Customs. 

10. In Grosvenor Place, London, Alexander 
Marjoribanks, Esq. only son of Stewart Marjori- 
banks, Esq. M.P. 

11. At the Manse of Crailing, the Rev. David 
Brown, in the 72d year of his age, and 40th of his 
ministry. 

12. Sir Ewan Cameron of Fassifern, Bart. at the 
advanced age of about ninety years. Sir Ewan 
will be sueceeded in his title and estates by his el- 


dest surviving son, Sir Duncan Cameron. Sir 
Ewan has died full of years and honours—of ho- 
hours springing from the retros; of a long life 


spent in promoting the good of his country, and 
the hhagiplaees of his friends and dependents. In 
him were united the best qualities of the High~ 
land chief, honour and hospitality, regulated and 
controlled by a spirit of pure, unostentatious bene- 
volence and sound judgment. Sir Ewan Cameron 
obtained his baronetcy in consequence of the gal- 
lant conduct of his son, Colonel Cameron, ** the 
valiant Fassifern,” who fell at the head of- his 
brave 92d, on @§e field of Waterloo. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Brown, late féc- 
tor of the Royal Grammar School, Dunkeld, aha 
latterly of the Classical Academy, Thistle Street, 
Edinburgh, 
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12. Mrs Helen Low, wife of John 5 

of Nether Urquhart, Fifeshire. oe 
13. At Aberuchill, Perthshire, Lieut. Patrick 

Drummond, Royal Navy. 

. = At "4 4 Miss Ann Milne, eldest daugh- 

ter of the late Mr James Milne, tanner in in- 


14. At Auchtermuchty, James Bonnar, Esq. 


15. At Aberdeen, in the 85th year of his age, Mr 
John bookseller, 
— At house, Montague Street, Miss Janet 
Curtis, ry ow of the late Mr Charles Curtis, 
in Edinburgh. 


g 
1]. At the Manse of Fenwick, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Boyd, minister of that parish, in the 81st year 
of his age and 47th of his ministry. 
— At Vale Place, Hammersmith, aged 82 Licut.- 
General Henry Rudyerd, late of the Royal Engi- 


neers. 
. 18. At Edinburgh, Dr John Mackie, of Bell 
Brae Cottage, near Cupar. 

19. At Kirkliston, Mr John Robertson, surgeon. 

— At Parduvine, parish of Carrington, Mr Tho- 
mas Hi » farmer there. 

— At his father’s house, Castlehill, Mr. A. 
Ruthven, printer, Edinburgh. 

20. At Callender House, Conengnte, J. Hunter, 


— At Rosefield Cottage, Portobello, the Rev. 
Archibald Gracie. 

— At London; the Rev. Joseph Davidson of 
Halltree. 

22. At Gourdie, Charles Kinloch, Esq. of 
Gourdie. 

— At No. 4, Dean Terrace, Georgina Henrietta 
Mackay, infant daughter of Matthew Weir, Esq. 
writer to the signet. 

23. At Rotterdam, Janet H. Enslie, second 
daughter of the late James Enslie, Esq. 

-—— Mr Charles Hope, aged 24, eldest son of Mr 
John ry Castlemains, near Sanquhar. , 

24. At Malvern Wells, Catherine, only sister of 
the Right Hon. John Caleraft, M.P. 

25. At Haddington Place, Mr Andrew Boog, 
late cutler and surgeons’ instrument-maker. 

— In his 20th year, David, son of Mr. J. Mar- 
shall, farmer, Carse-bank, Forfarshire. 

— Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Mr Samuel 
Mackenzie, artist, Edinburgh. : 

done her house, Fyffe Place, Leith Walk, Mrs 
. 


28. At Lasswade Cottage, Wm, A. Mackenzie, 
jun. aged 10 years, son of Wm. Mackenzie, Esq. 
te of Calcutta. 

31. At Hastings, Robert Sutherland, Esq. late 
of the island of St. Vincent, in the West Indies, 
and of Melimount, in Ross-shire, North Britain. 

Lately—At Berwick, Mr Miller Ritchie, princer, 
aged 77. Wuring the early part of his life, when 
a master printer in London, he displayed superior 
talents in his proféssion,-and has left behind him 
many specimens of the most beautiful typography. 
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A sketch of his life and a portrait of himself are 
to be found in the ‘* History of Printers and 
Printing,” by Hansard. 

Lately, At Newport House, county of Mayo, 
Hugh Donel, Bart. 

— At Claremorris, county of Mayo, the Right 
Hon. Dennis Browne, who was for upwards of 
thirty-five years M.P. for that county. 

— At Bellevue Cottage, near Montrose, John 
Guise, ~~ 

— Mr William Home, midshipman on board 
the Martin sloop of war, which foundered at sea 
near the island of Madagascar, on her outward- 
bound passage to India, when the whole crew 
were lost. ¢ 

— Drowned, while bathing in the sea at Green- 
ock, Captain William Baird. 

— Drowned in Kendal Canal, while bathing, 
Mr David Honey, currier, son of Mr George 
Honey, Arbroath. 

— Cast away, in his Majesty’s ship Acorn, on 
her passage from Bermuda to Halifax, Walter, 
eldest son of William Scott, younger of Raeburn, 
in his 17th year. 

— Her Grace Susan, Duchess of Manchester. 
Her Grace was daughter of the late and sister to 
the present Duke of Gordon, and sister of the 
Duchess of Bedford and Richmond, the March- 
ioness Cornwallis, and Lady Madelina Palmer. 
She has left two sons and five daughters. 

— At Interlacken, Switzerland, Alex. James 
Mure, Esq. 

— In Seymour Place, Bryanstone Square, Lon- 
don, Jane Abernethie, widow of Alex. Abernethie, 
M.D. of Banff. 

— At his son’s house, in Bloomsbury Square, 
London, Luke Hansard, Esq, aged 79. Mr H. 
for many years held the lucrative situation of 
printer to the House of Commons. 

— Suddenly, at Brackla, by Nairn, Dugald, 
eldest son of the late John M‘Tavish, Esq. writer, 
‘Canongate, Edinburgh. 

; At Lessudden, in the 92d year of her age, 
_ Jean Scott, wife of Walter Scott, Esq. of Rae- 
urn. 

— Lieut.-Colonel Sir A, Catheart of Earlston, 
Bart. half-pay, 734 Foot. 

At Port Raffles, in New South Wales, in 
November last, Dr. Cornelius Wood, of the me- 
‘dical staff, son of the late Rev. John Wood, and 
— of the late Rev. Cornelius Lundie, of 


elso. 
Death of Major Laing.—It is with regret that 
we announce the murder of this intrepid and per- 
severing traveller. He had reached Timbuctoo, 
_where he had resided for a considerable timc; 
but upon taking his departure for Sego, he was, 
three days after he quitted Timbuctoo, murder- 
ed between the 21st September and the Ist Octo- 
ber, 1826. This lamentable intelligence was com- 
municated to the Colonial Office by the British 
Consul at Tripoli, his father-in-law. 


DEATH OF SIR WILLIAM FORBES OF PiTsLIGO, BART. 


It is with sincere r that we announce the 
death of this truly amiable and excellent person. 
That melancholy event took place at Colinton 
House on the 24th October, having, as we un- 

» been immediately occasioned by an ossi- 
fication of the heart; but the death of his eldest 
son, a youth of great promisé, is thought to have 
preyed on the spirits of the affectionate parent, 
and to have accelerated his end. Sir William 
Forbes was a man of the most sterling rectitude 
of principle, of the greatest moral worth, and of 
the most benignant and generous dispositions. 
He was a liberal supporter of all public institu- 
tions which had for their object to promote 
either the comfort or the instruction of the peo- 
ple; and his hand was open as the day to melting 
eharity. But there was no ostentation in his be- 





tiring, unobstrusive disposition, he shrunk from 
every species of notoriety, and even from taking 
that share in public business which was properly 
due toa man of his rank, character, and fortune; 
nay, he has been known to absent himself from 
public meetings assembled to promote objects to 
which he had largely contributed, lest he should 
be called to the har, or otherwise signalised by 
the notice of his fellow-citizens. To him, there- 
fore, might with propriety be applied those ex- 
quisite lines in which Pope has immortalized his 
amiable and benevolent friend : 


Let modest Forbes, with ingenuous shame, 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 
In a word, as he lived respected and esteemed, so 
his death has been sincerely regretted ; and as the 


nevolence, for he seemed to act on the principle, _ sphere of his usefulness was great, his loss will be 
so —< yet emphatically laid down in Serip- the more sincerely felt by those who in him have 
ture, of not letting the right hand know what his _lost a friend or a benefactor. 
left was doing. Constitutionally of a modest, re- 
= 
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